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Chomp, chomp, chomp 
the bugs are marching... 


... but nowadays they leave no long, long 
trail of ruined crops. Today's insect in- 
vaders find it hard to survive— because of 
new and potent insecticides. 


Shell Chemical insecticides control such 
major crop destroyers as grasshoppers, 
boll weevils, and armyworms. By using 
these powerful insecticides, growers have 
been able to increase both the quality and 
quantity of their crop yields. 


So economical are Shell Chemical’s new 
pesticides that mere ounces will protect 
acres of crops. Increased yields and better 
quality crops pay for the cost of treatment 
many times over. 
¥ ¥ F 

New and better insecticides, like aldrin, 
dieldrin, and endrin, are among many 
Shell Chemical contributions in protecting 
agricultural crops throughout the world. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 
Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 oo. * aoe e  o 


1946 Year Month Week 
Average Ago Ago Ago 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 91.6 1428 146.6 1146.9 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,286 2,343 +2,370 

62,880 163,731 148,677 138,712 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $68,731 $83,711 $72,115 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 9,537 10,815 10,927 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)....................- 4,751 6,592 7,084 7,071 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,541 1,693 1,633 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 263,148 289,465 285,603 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and L.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 82 77 75 74 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 53 55 55 56 
Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) +30% +10% —1% +6% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 203 277 273 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 399.5 418.1 414.5 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) +t73.2 91.0 97.6 +94,4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) +t75.4 86.2 82.6 +81.9 
em es ns CINE, WE a ch otereedvcccuscv¥ctievasecenecce 17.5¢ 18.8¢ 19.4¢ 19.1¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) +t76.4 144.8 158.0 158.1 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $34.00 $53.17 $47.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).... 2.0... . cc cece eee eee 14.045¢ 36.000¢ 45.765¢  45.788¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.54 $2.26 $2.20 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.)............... .  **30.56¢ 33.73¢ 35.46¢ 35.50¢ 
LAID. ©» sin adie Sulbat BEd 64 Cees bGb OS oy 0uks bbenitet $1.51 $1.90 $1.73 $1.72 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 135.7 307.0 382.8 354.2 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% 3.50% 3.72% 3.73% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) %-1% 3% % 3% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 , 55,896 55,444 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 85,448 85,115 
Commercial aad agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 28,053 28,093 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks $149,879 27,357 26,877 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding , 25,266 25,310 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Ee a 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) , $30,655 $35,536 
installment credit outstanding (in millions) 4 $23,513 $27,964 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted), in billions) . $298.9 $315.2 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) : $15.2 $14.1 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) April $15,251 $15,740 $15,541 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally) adjusted, in millions) $43,264 $47,433 $47,927 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) April \ $11.7 $12.6 $12.6 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $22,760 $23,820 $23,850 


* Preliminary, week ended June 2, 1956 ++ Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets. 


THE PICTURES—Collier from Gamma—126, 127; Grant Compton—66, 92 (It. cen. & bot. rt.), 93; 1.N.P.—26, 29 (rt.), 30 (bot.); Bob lsear— 
45 (cen.); Herb Kratovil—45 (bot.); Archie Lieberman—45 (top); McGraw-Hill World News—34; Bob Phillips—59 (It.); Harry Rubinstein—59 
(rt.)y U.P.—30 (third down), 52; U.S. Steel Corp.—102, 143; Vacuum Metals Corp.—92 (top & bot. it.); W.W.—25, 28, 29 (It. & cen.); 30 
(top 2), 32, 33 (top 3). 
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Flying beds now float 
at 300 miles an hour 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


EOPLE cross the continent over- 
P night, in berths that streak through 
the air at 300 miles an hour, pulled 
by 3000-horsepower motors. The 
power and speed could create a terri- 
fic roar and vibration if something 
weren't done about it. Airlines wanted 
berths that would make the passengers 
forget about the speed and feel as if 
they were floating. Lockheed Aircraft 
engineers believed something of rub- 
ber could solve the problem. 

But they had to have someone who 
knew how to do unusual things with 
rubber. Someone had to know just 
how much weight and strain the 


rubber could stand, how much rubber 
to use, what types of compounds to 
try, what metal supports and adhesives, 
how much twisting and stretching the 
rubber would stand without tearing. 
The rubber had to be soft enough to 
absorb the vibration but strong enough 
to last for years. Experts had to know 
how to test the product before using 
it in the planes. 

B. F. Goodrich men designed a 
“rubberized berth hinge’’. It’s out of 
sight where the berth frame joins the 
side of the plane, extends the full 
length of the berth, nearly seven feet. 
Passengers never feel vibration, are 


hardly even conscious of the speed. 

Not every problem can justify this 
kind of research but some of the big 
ones do. If you are a manufacturer of 
an important product and if you think 
rubber might help its performance or in- 
crease its value, talk to a B. F, Goodrich 
man about it, or write B. F. Goodrich 
Industrial Products Co., Dept. M - 662, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 
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It takes 6 seconds to dump | i 


a netful of haddock 


40 Times Faster 





15/100 of a second. That’s the split-second it 
takes a Hydrostarter to start a General Motors 
Detroit Diesel. And a Hydrostarter cuts your 
operating costs—costs less to maintain than 
regular starting systems. In a recent 26-day test 
one Hydrostarter started a GM Detroit Diesel 
26,788 times. For sure, fast starts even at 20° 
below zero, specify a Hydrostarter on your next 
GM Detroit Diesel—or have one installed on 
your present engine. For more information call 


Heart of the Hydrostarter is your GM Detroit Diesel distributor, dealer or 
this hydraulicstarting motor. write direct. 

Other components are an 
engine-driven pump, accu- 
mulator, emergency hand 
pump and reservoir. 











DETROIT 


Engine Division of General Motors « Detroit 28, Michigan 
Single Engines ... 30 to 300 H.P. Multiple Units... Up to 898 H.P. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST BUILDER OF DIESEL ENGINES 
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READERS REPORT 





Romancing Stockholders 


Dear Sir: 

. . . The gist of your article Ro- 
mancing Stockholders [BW—May 
12°56,p79] was the increasing num- 
ber of stockholders attending an- 
nual corporation meetings. You 
quote, “Occasionally a company 
tries hard, but can’t seem to make 
real headway in building stock- 
holder attendance. Despite strenu- 
ous efforts, including gifts of sou- 
venir ashtrays last year, Raytheon 
expects only 75 stockholders will 
show at September’s meeting in 
Boston.” 

Although we have attended a 
number of Raytheon meetings, we 
have never witnessed any strenu- 
ous effort to build up stockholder 
attendance. The reason so few 
people go to the Raytheon meeting 
is primarily because of the locale. 
It is not held in Boston but in 
Newton, a suburb of Boston, 
reached only after a combination 
of streetcar and bus rides consum- 
ing the better part of an hour... . 

New England appears to have 
lagged behind other sections of 
the country in popularizing the 
annual meeting. Little considera- 
tion is given to the fact that the 
meeting offers an opportunity to 
strengthen stockholder relations. .. . 

Although the climate for annual 
meetings in this area is less fa- 
vorable than in other sections of the 
country, it is improving. . . . What 
is probably needed in the Greater 
Boston area is a corporate Paul 
Revere. ... 

THOMAS J. HUGHES 
PRESIDENT 
STATISTICS INC, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Another Score 


Dear Sir: 

I was interested in your article 
Antitrusters Score Again [BW— 
MayS5’56,p34] because it appears 
to be a verification of the fact 
that the Justice Dept. hit the street 
faster with a better story than the 
Advertisers Assn... . 

I personally feel that things are 
getting out of line in the argument 
that 15% is insufficient compensa- 
tion for advertising agencies. It is 
my impression that a great many 
agencies, large as well as small, 
have become extremely inefficient 
and, consequently, are unable to 
live within the 15% figure. Also, 
they have allowed themselves to be 
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UNIFORM QUALITY OF INCOMING MATERIALS to be used in Republic 
Bolts and Nuts is assured by coordinated production control. From 
raw ore to finished cold heading wire, Republic can specify and pro- 
duce exact steel analyses as required by each fastener's final use. 
This quality of material is matched by constant manufacturing vigilance 
ot our Bolt and Chain Division to produce your best fastener buy. 
Mail coupon today for complete story. 





REPUBLIC 


i. * 


mepuBLiCN) Cotls Wideat- Range uf, Standard Steele 


STEEL 





The case for 


FASTENER SELECTION 


Coordinated production 


assures quality in every fastener 


How do you select fasteners? 


They look alike. They’re made to standards. You 
can’t inspect each one before you buy. Yet you have to 
choose wisely, because your sub-assemblies and assem- 
bled products, and, in fact your reputation depend on 
the reliability of the fasteners you use. 


There’s a way to be sure of the best. Know your 
manufacturer. 


Mine-to-market coordinated production is your key to 
quality when you specify Republic Bolts and Nuts. Most 
fastener makers start their processing with steel in the 
form of coiled rod. But at Republic, this represents a 
step midway in the process. Our own teams of metallur- 
gists and inspectors are in complete control of all raw 
materials from ore mine through blast furnace to the 





steel billets delivered to our Bolt and Chain Division. 
In fact, we make over 50 different analyses of alloy and 
carbon steels, each one the finest available for the ulti- 
mate use of fasteners it will form. 


This painstaking protection of raw material quality 
is matched by rigid quality control throughout our 
fastener manufacturing processes. As a result, you 
receive the very finest headed and threaded products 
modern materials, methods and technology can produce. 


So don’t just order fasteners, select Republic and be 
sure of the best. Contact your local Republic repre- 
sentative or distributor today. He can draw on a com- 
plete range of 20,000 standard, plus 8,000 special types 
and sizes to fill your needs. Or mail the coupon for 
further information. 


exes5 


YOUR PRODUCT QUALITY is protected when you 
use Republic's Berger Division contract manufac- 
turing facilities. Here you can have sheet metal 
components or products fabricated to your own 
standards, by experts using modern methods— 
and Republic quality sheet steel. Check this means 
of reducing plant and equip t i tment. 
Mail coupon today. 





STEEL 


ant Stack Froduca 


A TOP-QUALITY CHAIN LINE for production use or 
product application is available through your 
Republic Chain Distributor. He carries every type 
and size of welded and weldiess chain, chain 
slings, attachments and accessories. Each is sub- 
ject to quality control from raw ore to finished 
product to provide maximum reliability. Coupon 
will bring full information, 


Name 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT QUALITY is 
also backed by Republic's mine-to-market manu- 
facturing control. As a result, the installation 
shown not only cut handling costs 25%, but will 
provide iong-term, trouble-free service as well. 
Republic offers a broad line of materials han- 
dling equipment to suit your requirements. For 
illustrated literature, send coupon. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. C-1491 

3136 EAST 45th STREET 
CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 


Please send complete information on: 
D0 Bolts and Nuts 
0) Chain Products 


O Becger Fabricating Facilities 
OD Materials Handling Equipment 





Company. 





Address. 





Zone State. 
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Ford trucks cost less to buy...less to own: 


used truck dealer will tell you there’s 
always a good market for a Ford 
Truck. That means a higher trade- 
in allowance for you. 


Ford is America’s lowest priced line 
of trucks. Compare Ford, model for 
model, with any other truck line 
and you'll find that, based on fac- 
tory-suggested list prices, Ford has 
more models priced under competi- 
tion than any other line. 


But low initial cost is only one of 
the reasons why Fords cost less. 
Take resale value for instance. Any 


Operating costs? No other truck 
gives you the dependability of Ford’s 
rugged chassis design, with the oil 
and gas economy of a modern Short 
Stroke engine. Only Ford gives you 
modern Short Stroke power in every 


engine in the line—V-8 or Six. And, 
no one else matches Ford’s five bil- 
lion miles of experience in the short- 
stroke engine field. 


Ford Trucks cost less to maintain 
because they’re built stronger to 
last longer. Independent life insur- 
ance experts certify that Ford 
Trucks last longer. And here are a 
few of the reasons why Ford Trucks 
really stand up: 


1. Ford’s modern Short Stroke en- 





gine design means less piston travel 
_... less wear. 


2. Ford Pickups give you rugged 
construction features found in no 
other line of trucks. For instance, 
biggest brakes on any half-tonner 
. . . Centrifugal design clutch for 
longer life . . . Rated capacity for 
front and rear axles combined is 
the highest in the half-ton field. 


3. In heavy-duty models, Ford 
offers you a combination of long-life 





engine features found in no other 
line of trucks . . . stress-relieved 
cylinder heads for example, and 
sodium-cooled valves faced with 
tungsten-cobalt, that last up to five 
times longer because they run up to 
225 degrees cooler. 


LOW OPERATING COSTS 


“Ford’s Short Stroke en- 

gine design means big per- 
formance with low operating costs,’”’ says 
construction man Richard McKean. “I 
figure my new Ford Short Stroke V-8 
gives an average of 17 miles per gallon. 
It’s the sweetest running, most reliable 
engine I’ve ever had in any truck.” 


HIGH RESALE VALUE 


“TI can count on a higher 
e price for my truck when I 
come to trading it in, because Ford has 
such a good reputation for long life,”’ says 
Vincent J. Ferrara, partner in a general 
trucking concern. “I figure my trucks as a 
long-term investment. To pay off, I must 
have a truck I can count on for plenty of 
dependable service.” 


LONG LIFE 


“Some ’51 and °52 Ford 

tractors in our fleet have 
operated over 300,000 miles and are still 
running 300 to 400 miles per day,”’ says 
Mr. George Hurley, president of a com- 
pany operating a fleet of tankers. “Ford’s 
materials have always been the best in 
their class—in fact much stronger than 
many higher priced tractors.” 


When you take everything into con- 
sideration. ..initialcost,resale value, 
operating and maintenance costs 
and the fact that Ford Trucks last 
longer, you’ll agree Ford Trucks cost 
less. Before you buy any truck, 
get in touch with your Ford Dealer. 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 





U.S. 31E South of Louisville, Ky. has been carrying an ever- 
increasing traffic load since it was built in 1920. This old concrete 


road has served with amazing economy for 36 years. Now it 
handles 14,000 vehicles daily. 


Traffic loads like this are far more than the pavement was de- 
signed to bear. And the service life has been longer than wes 
expected. Yet it goes right on carrying this extra traffic with 

very little maintenance expense, while other types of pavement 
have been rebuilt or resurfaced many times. 


Hundreds of miles of concrete roads built decades ago match 

this performance. They long ago earned their cost and keep in 
the gas taxes and license fees that motorists pay to use them— 
and they’re not through earning yet! 


By continuing to earn annual bonuses for motorists, these old, 
durable concrete roads help pay for today’s new highways. They 
demonstrate that concrete is the logical choice of pavement for 
the new highway construction planned for America’s main roads. 
And these new concrete roads promise to deliver even greater 
bonuses to every highway user in the future because now they 
ean be built with a life expectancy of 50 years and even more! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the 
uses of portiand cement and concrete... through 
scientific research and engineering field work 
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led into fields for which they should 
not be responsible, such as research, 
sales analyses, and marketing. I 
feel that these latter are primarily 
the function of the advertiser or a 
specialized group who will work 
for a separate fee. 

I know a number of agencies 
who, through experience and good 
management, are getting along 
very happily within the 15% struc- 
ture. If the trend continues as 
your article suggests, I can only see 
that it is going to result in increased 
costs for the advertiser rather than 
decreased costs, which presumably 
is the aim of the Justice Dept. 

A. B. BRAND 
SENIOR PARTNER 


CUMMINGS, BRAND & MC PHERSON 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The Easy Way 


Dear Sir: 

In reference to your article Math 
Demonstrates It Still Appeals to 
Youngsters [BW—Mar.31°56,p24] 
the following problem was _ in- 
cluded: 

“The combined ages of Martha 
and Ann is 60 years, and Ann is as 
old as Martha was when Ann was 
one fourth the age that Martha will 
be when Ann is as old as Martha is 
now. How old is Ann?” 

. | would appreciate it very 
much if you could give me a solu- 
tion to the problem without using 
algebra. 

Leroy A. JOHNSTON 


AKRON, OHIO 


Dear Sir: 

. . . Like reader Gridley [BW— 
May5’56,p10] I’m not up on my 
algebra, but look at mathematics: 
Ann’s age—12, Martha’s age—24; 
A—24 when M—36 (which equals 
60); and A—36 when M—48. 

Ann is 24. When Martha was 
24 Ann was 12. 12 is one-fourth 
of 48 which is the age Martha will 
be when Ann is the age Martha is 
now, or 36. It’s a twister anyway 
you take it, but it’s more under- 
standable this way. 

HERBERT J. REES 
LIVE OAK, FLA. 


* Reader Rees figured that at one 
point Ann’s age is one-fourth that 
of Martha’s age and another point 
when Ann’s age and Martha’s ages 
add up to 60. So he started with 
the lowest combination that would 
make Ann’s age one-fourth that of 
Martha’s (4 and 16) and added a 
year to each age to get the various 
possible combinations. He even- 
tually came to the 24-36 combina- 
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A zip and it’s done—Keller ““Wire-Wrap’’® tool makes short work of connections on new RCA TV set, 


Coming up faster—your new color TV set 


Once it was a job for slow, hand-soldering— making 
the hundreds of connections needed for the ‘‘innards”’ 
of a TV set. Today, RCA does it faster—better—with 
an ingenious Keller air tool that wraps wires around 
terminals . . . needs no solder . . . creates a lasting con- 
nection that withstands corrosion, vibration. Result: 
your new color T'V set will be produced at a saving—to 


Air drives screws, too—fastening 
printed circuits to RCA color TV 
chassis with a Keller Tool screw 
driver. Fast, accurate, non-fatiguing. 


“Buttoning up” the job-—color TV 
unit being fastened in cabinet on 
final assembly line with Keller Tool 
right-angle nut-setter, air operated. 


RCA and to you, as a color television customer. 

Keller ““Wire-Wrap”’ tools are only one of the almost 
magic Keller Tool time-savers that industry uses today. 
Wherever these tools are used, production goes up while 
costs go down. It’s the Gardner-Denver way of making 
air do more—at lower cost. Keller Tool Division, 
Gardner-Denver Company, Grand Haven, Michigan. 


Gardner-Denver air compressor pro- 
vides plenty of low-cost air for in- 
dustry ... keeps 24-hour schedules, 
requires only nominal maintenance. 


GARDNER - DENWER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, ROCK DRILLS AND AIR TOOLS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION, MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 











Tapping a Source 
of extra dust collection 
PROFITS 





MECHANICAL 


12 


«a 


Turning a profit from a former nuisance—industrial dust, to 
be exact—is an old trick for Buell dust collection experts. 


Tipping the scales between profit and cost in industrial dust 
collection is assured by Buell’s extra efficiency features: in 
nearly all cases reclaimed dusts more than pay for collection. 


Topping all standards for efficiency are features like the unique 
rapping mechanism, which shears dust from the collectors 
without scattering, so it falls cleanly into hoppers without 
re-polluting the gas stream. 


You can tap a rich source of information about modern dust 
collection in the free brochure, “The Collection and Recovery 
of Industrial Dusts,” which explains all three Buell dust collec- 
tion systems. Write to Dept. F-30, Buell Engineering Company, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





ELECTRICAL 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS 





tion that is the right answer for 
Ann’s age. 


Conquering Mental Ills 


Dear Sir: 

I found the article Key to Con- 
quer Mental Ills? [BW—May12°56, 
p29] very exciting. 

I wonder whether, as a result of 
the thinking as you outlined it in 
your article, it would conceivably 
be possible to cure mental illness 
by completely changing the blood 
content of the body? Suppose all 
the blood could be drained out and 
completely changed over to new, 
fresh blood? Would this help? 

WILLIAM RUDER 
RUDER & FINN ASSOCIATES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ The medical researchers in the 
field of mental illness with whom 
we checked ali concur thet it would 
be virtually useless in the light of 
current medical knowledge. The 
blood in the human system is sim- 
ply the vehicle that carries nourish- 
ment (including proteins) to all 
cells in the body. The blood 
doesn’t manufacture the distorted 
protein molecule. It’s simply the 
means by which that molecule is 
carried about in the bodies of 
schizophrenics. . . . A blood trans- 
fer—at best—would only give 
temporary relief, and it isn’t prac- 
tical on more than a temporary 
basis. 


Lethal Spray Control 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Tighter Control 
Sought on Lethal Spray Sales 
[BW—May12’56,p48] is very 
apropos. As a “professional” ama- 
teur gardener, | am very much 
concerned about the indiscriminate 


- Sales of deadly poisons for garden 


eae 

RAYMOND A. ANDERSON 
MEN’S GARDEN CLUB OF ROME 
ROME, N. Y. 


The Human Factor 


Dear Sir: 

We were delighted with your ex- 
cellent story which so concisely 
pin-pointed the significance of 
Topp Industries’ acquisition of 
Haller, Raymond and Brown, Inc. 
[BW—May5’56,p104}. 

Your references to the Topp- 
HRB merger again emphasize the 
fact that automation notwithstand- 
ing, the human mind is still the 
most important factor in industry. 

The wholesale acquisition of a 
complete engineering team is an im- 
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from these three... comes progress! 


A successful company, like a successful product, is the 

result of sound management, adequate financing, and in- 

tensive research. Escambia Bay Chemical Corporation—a 

new “element” in plastics raw materials—has applied these 

You are cordially invited to visit the basic factors to their fullest in bringing nitrogen fertilizer 
Escambia Bay exhibit (Booth #1220) at materials on stream in a matter of months. 

the National Plasties Exposition, Veu 


York Coliseum, June 11-15, 1956 Progress is continuing rapidly with the construction of a 30 


million pound polyvinyl chloride resin plant at the site near 
Pensacola, Florida, to be in production before the end of 
this year. 

With emphasis on research and development, quality 
control, product uniformity and technical service, Escambia 
Bay has plans for the future in keeping with the progress 
made to date. 


ESCAMBIA BAY CHEMICAL 
es 6.08 > 8.8.2 eee 
[escamaim oar] 261 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 16.N. Y. 















BEFORE BRUSHING 


AFTER BRUSHING 


Super finish for 
turbo-supercharger 


HIS aluminum compressor 

wheel is the heart of a new 
turbo-supercharger designed to 
increase engine horsepower up 
to 60%. Osborn power brush- 
ing methods remove all machin- 
ing burrs from this compressor 


wheel . maintain a finish tol- 
erance of two ten-thousandths 
of an inch. In addition to im- 


proving the quality of this com- 
oressor wheel, Osborn power 
rushing cuts finishing time 
from 12 minutes to 4 minutes 
per part 


The automotive industry is 


just one of many using Osborn 
power brushing to improve and 
speed up finishing operations. 


An Osborn Brushing Analysis, made in your plant, will show how you can 
improve finishes, reduce finishing costs. Write 





A leading manufacturer of turbo-superchargers uses 
Osborn's Brushamatic* 3A to cut compressor wheel fin- 


ishing costs from 48¢ to 16¢ per part. 


pany, Dept. A-80, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


*Trade-Mark 


Osbou Brus 
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be Osborn Manufacturing Com- 


mediate solution to our particular 
talent problem; but for the future, 
industry must collaborate with the 
universities and the government to 
devise a program that will insure 
an adequate supply of scientific 
brain-power to meet the increasing 
and insistent demand. 

PETER H. STANTON 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
TOPP INDUSTRIES, INC. 
LQS ANGELES, CALIF. 


A Long Climb 


Dear Sir: 

In the article Planned for a Long 
Climb {[BW—May19°56,p23] you 
state that the estimate of new plant 
for all types of manufacturing will 
cost $49-billion this year. 

An editorial in a recent issue of 
a local newspaper states the ma- 
chine building capacity cannot fill 
the order because they have neither 
the skilled help or the facilities for 
that much business in one year. 

Are you sure your figures are 
right? 

H. F. KEIsNniG 
ALIQUIPPA, PA. 


¢ The figure that Reader Keisnig 
cites is in error—but not ours. 
Total spending on new plant and 
equipment by all business is esti- 
mated at $39-billion, of which 
equipment makes up about 70% 
|[BW—May19°56,p26|. Total capi- 
tal spending by manufacturing in- 
dustries is estimated at $14-billion, 
again with about 70% going for 
equipment, 30% for new plant. 

His point is essentially right, 
however. Shortages of skilled help 
and facilities will probably prevent 
actual capital spending this year 
from reaching the planned level of 
$39-billion | BW—May26’56,p23}. 


Our Invention 


Dear Sir: 

Re your International Outlook 
[BW—May10°56,p166| where did 
you find the word “prophesized”? 

MILLARD HENLEIN 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ Thanks to Reader Henlein for 
his sharp eye. The dictionary gives 
a choice of “prophesied” or 
“prophetized” but we hit some- 
where in the middle. 


Spring Tonic 


Dear Sir: 
I have just read your feature 


story on John Gerald of Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co. [BW— 





LO SB RN BRUSHING METHODS ¢ POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
= BRUSHING MACHINES © FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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GET ON THE TRACK TO 
INCREASED SALES WITH 
THE ‘YELLOW PAGES’! 










Use the “Express Route” to sell your 
products or services by buying Trade 
Mark Service in the ‘Yellow Pages’ of 
telephone directories. It’s a first class 
salesbuilder that brings your dealers 
within easy reach of prospects! 
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Making stops in the “Yellow Pages’ to 
find out where to buy is a national 
consumer habit! That’s why so many 
advertisers — Armstrong Tires, Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, Burroughs 
Adding Machines, State Farm Insur- 
ance, and Congoleum-Nairn to name 
just a few — make Trade Mark Service 
an integra! part of their complete adver- 
tising program. 
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Y~r 
So, flag down more business! Spotlight 
your trade mark and list the name, 


address and telephone numbers of your 
authorized outlets in any selected city 








or regional markets...or cover the Displaying this emblem in your advertising 
country in over 46 million telephone maane mace Glee Sie Yor Se: 
directories. 


For proof on how the *Yellow Pages’ pay off in sales results... call your Bell telephone business office 








Will your lawn be 


BROWN, BURNED-OUT 


turn brown and thin out. 


the difference is > Ma 


ew NOMA SPRAY. 


complete underground sation 7a 


Spray your way to a luxury lawn! Gardeners 
know that nothing is so important in making 
a rich, strong, deep-rooted turf as regular 
watering. Only a permanent underground 
system can give you controlled watering and 
feeding —without “‘orphan spots”’ that 


You'll solve your biggest lawn problems forever 
when you invest in your Noma Spray permanent 


underground lawn s 


rinkler system. It’s the 


one modern system designed to do the job right 
for your lawn, no matter how large or small! 


EASY TO INSTALL 








LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 

© Square Spray Pattern— 
reaches corners 

© Designed to Last a Lifetime! 

@ Rust Proof, Rot Proof, Freeze 
Proof (Even at 50° below)! 

@ Made of Biack Flexible Vinyl 
with Bronze Fittings! 


© Completely Assembied with 
Adjustable Spray Heads! 











Comes completely assembled 
Nothing to put together. Add 
units as desired. Installs under- 
ground easily in minutes. No 


damage to lawn. 





Make incision in ground with 
spade... 5inchesd nsert 
Noma Spray, eat volume of 
spray with key ... That's all. 





Approximate cost 
completely installed 





1,000 sq. ft. $ 44.95 





2,000 sq. ft. 83.50 





3,500 sq. ft. 142.50 








5,000 sq. ft. 199.95 


Noma Spray costs even less 
if you install it yourself. 


m ~ YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO FIND OUT!~ "1 


Apr.28°56,p133]. Congratulations 
on a job very well done. 

The views expressed in this arti- 
cle parallel explicitly those goals 
which I am trying to achieve here 
in St. Louis. I think this article 
might well serve as an excellent 
tonic for our entire staff... . 

J. D. Kaiser 
MERMOD JACCARD KING 
JEWELRY CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Over the Rockies 


Dear Sir: 

In your story D&RGW: Over the 
Rockies the Hard Way |[BW—May 
19°56,p152] you state: 

“Under his (the late Wilson 
McCarthy) direction (1935-56), 
the Rio Grande became perhaps 
the first road to set up its own re- 
search laboratory—a lab that has 
produced plenty.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the 
D&RGW lab has produced excel- 
lent results through fundamental re- 
search, but as a matter of academic 
record it should be pointed out that 
the Burlington Railroad got around 
to setting up a research and testing 
laboratory just 80 years ago. 

Business historian Richard C. 
Overton tells of this venture in 
Burlington West (page 463): 
“Even by 1876, it was = ap- 
parent that patient research alone 
could determine which materials 
were most suitable for the con- 
struction of locomotives, cars, 
bridges, and track, and in that 
year the CB&Q established a labo- 
ratory in Aurora, Illinois.” 

RICHARD F, GIBEAU 
BURLINGTON LINES 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

The D&RGW article is an excel- 
lent write-up of a very fine rail- 
road. For the record, however, it 
should be noted that the Western 
Pacific therein referred to as form- 
erly owning half the Rio Grande 
stock was not the Western Pacific 
Railroad Co. It was the Western 
Pacific Railroad Corp., a holding 
company of which the Western 
Pacific was also “purged” in its re- 
organization of 1944. The Western 
Pacific Railroad Co. has never had 
any stock interest in the D&RGW. 


G. H. KNEIss 
WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1 NOMA SPRAY Dept. KBW 
DIVISION OF NOMA LITES, INC. 
55 West 13th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
(C) I am sending plot plan of my property, showing 
lawn area to be covered— please send layout and cost 


! 
! 
y y, : C Please send me free literature. 
4, i 
1 ofa NOMA Spray system. 
\ ! 
41 
/ / ! 
i 
! 


() Have local representative call on me for free 
55 West 13th St., New York 11, N.Y. Address 


1206 South Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. § ci, Sone State 
110 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Ont. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Name 
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The price tag on a truck tire gives you only 
a partia! indication of what it’s actually going 
to cost you. 

That’s because you can’t really know the true 
cost of a tire until it’s finally ready to be junked, 
until you know the total mileage you’ve gotten 
out of it. Final cost per mile is the yardstick 
which measures a tire’s real cost. 

And there’s the reason why so many cost- 
conscious truck operators keep specifying Kelly 
Nylon Cord Tires year after year. They know 
that in the long run Kellys deliver not only safe, 
dependable service but economy as well. In fact, 
Kellys are so tough, so completely engineered 





It’s the Bonus Mileage in Kellys 


that makes them the truckers’ choice... 
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... figure the final cost per mile, not the initial price! 





for service that they actually give as much as 
200% more total mileage through recaps alone! 

When you buy Kellys you get quality mate- 
rials, quality workmanship in every last detail 
from tread to bead . . . tires designed to give 
longer original mileage and still stand up for 
recap after recap. 

* * * 

Do you want to reduce your truck operating 
tire costs? Your first step is to get all the facts— 
including some remarkable service records— 
about Kelly Nylon Cord Tires. Just see your 
Kelly dealer, or write to: The Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company, Cumberland, Maryland. 


KELLY 


TIRES 








He Saves Eyes and Dollars By 
Preventing Accidents Like This 


Industrial eye accidents are costly — to all con- 
cerned. About 80,000 happen annually. In a 
recent case a carpenter lost the sight of his left 
eye when struck in the eye by an iron pipe on 
the job. He was awarded $3,562.50. 

Accident prevention is a specialized business 
— and it belongs in the hands of a specialist — 
the Safety Director. He can prevent 98 per 


*According to the Society for the Prevention of Blindness 98% of 
eye accidents are preventable when workers wear safety glass- 
es. Ask your AOft Safety Representative to call with case histories 


on the savings that have been made in your industry. 


fr.m. REG. BY AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 





cent* of accidents like this when he has the full 
backing of management. He knows which rules 
work. He knows quality protective equipment 
and how it pays off. 

In uninterrupted production, lower insur- 
ance costs and high plant morale he can make 
money for you as surely as a top administrator 


or salesman. 











SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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How much will inventory demand slacken? How much will this affect 
employment, purchasing power? What will Washington do? 
These are questions that cloud the business outlook today. 


Figures, up to May 1, make things look robust. They show: 


* Consumer incomes running larger than ever; people buying as much of 
almost everything except new cars; a public that is confident enough to go 
on pledging future income on time purchases. 


¢ Manufacturers with big backlogs to work off; factory shipments holding 
close to their peak even though new orders are off a little. 


Softening in the business figures, such as has taken place has come 
recently. The effects on confidence, though, are noticeable. 


And, right now, a pin-drop is sure to catch Washington’s ear. 


There may not be time enough—-or even a need—to cut taxes as a busi- 
ness stimulant. But easier money isn’t too far off. 


Income prospects, for any but the relatively limited number of unem- 
ployed consumers, certainly were rosy through April. 


In that month, as in March, there was a rise of nearly $2-billion (at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate) in personal income. This carried the figure 
to another new record at $317-billion. 


That’s a gain of $18-billion, or about 6%, in a year. 


¢ 
Mass purchasing power has been a major gainer in the rise of personal 
income. Money received in wages and salaries rose at an annual rate of about 
$1-billion in both March and April. 


Significantly, too, farm income rose about half a billion in April, its 
first rise of any magnitude since late last autumn. (A good part of this 
reflects higher prices received by hog raisers.) 


a Qa 
Continued increases in wage-and-salary income at the recent rate 
would, of course, depend on employment and wage rates. 


The summer doubtless will see a record number of jobs because we are 
setting out at such a high level. Wage rates, too, will go up. 


But there remains some doubt whether employment expansion will be 
up to normal, particularly in manufacturing. A less-than-seasonal rise in 
jobs would flatten the income curve, even with higher wage rates. 


Consumers’ willingness to borrow against future income, at least 
through April, showed little apparent worry about jobs. 


Yet the debt story is changing in two important respects: 


¢ The amount by which installment buying is topping year-earlier levels 
is much smaller than it was in 1955. 


* The amount that people have to pay out, meeting monthly install- 
ments, is substantially larger than a year ago. 
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People now have to face up to monthly installment payments averaging 
about $2.9-billion. At this time last year, the lien on the monthly pay 
check was only a little more than $2%-billion. 

Thus, through April, time-payment custu:zners had to pony up nearly 
$114-billion (against just over $10-billion in the like 1955 period). 


New borrowings for time purchases exceeded the 1955 level in three 
of this year’s first four months. 


That brought buying to almost $11.8-billion, largest ever for the period, 
against $11.1-billion in 1955, according to the latest figures compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Even the record level of borrowing hasn’t been enough to run total 
installment debt up very rapidly this year—simply because of the high pay- 
ments required to keep up with old debts. 

The rise through April was just a little over $350-million. 


That gain was enough to push the total above $28%-billion. But the 
four-month increase looks puny alongside gains exceeding $1-billion for 
the same period in both 1953 and 1955. 


Auto sales (both new and used) absorbed more credit in the first four 
months this year than last—$5.4-billion against $5.3-billion. 

This may seem a mite unbelievable, in view of the slump in auto vol- 
ume. The explanation, of course, is that a higher percentage of sales has 
been financed this year. 


But it should be noted that the gains were in January and February; 
March and April auto financing ran somewhat behind 1955. 


New orders booked by factories perked up in April after their March 
dip (allowing for seasonal factors and working days). 

Nevertheless, the volume of incoming business was only very slightly 
in excess of manufacturers’ shipments. Thus, after running behind the 
order book for a year and a half and watching backlogs pile up, factories 
have been practically caught up for two months. 


If this isn’t a danger signal, at least it’s a warning light. 


Manufacturers’ inventories increased another $500-million in April, 
the Commerce Dept. estimates indicate. 


Thus no slackening in the growth rate, which recently has been running 
$5-billion to $6-billion a year, is yet visible. 


Factories’ stocks, now topping $48-billion, have risen in value by 
about $4%4-billion in the last eight months. 


Rising inventories occasioned no great concern for a good while, 
because they were low in relation to the value of goods shipped. 


However, shipments have shown little change since last August on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. Thus the steeply rising inventory curve over the 
same period spells a deteriorating inventory-shipment ratio. 


The ratio last August was 1.63; now it has risen to 1.75. 
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On highways and skyways... 


To the leading builders of automobiles and aircraft, Kelsey-Hayes is a 
major source of vital parts. The large resources of Kelsey-Hayes 
make possible wide diversification, such as automobile wheels, 
brakes and brake drums, to name but a few. Equally 
important, in the aviation field, Kelsey-Hayes supplies engine 
components, assemblies and many other vital products. 


KELSEY-HAYES 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit 32, Mich. » Major Supplier to the Automotive, Aviation and Agricultural Industries 


TEN PLANTS / Detroit and Jackson, Michigan; McKeesport, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Windsor, Ontario, Canada © Davenport, lowa 
(French & Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel Division) © Springfield, Ohio (SPECO Aviation, Electronics and Machine Tool Division) 





THIS 1S NATIONAL STEEL 


“Only the map’s the limit 


when you vacation by car” 


A travel authority tells why—and how— 
more and more families are finding 
more rewards in pleasure driving... 


WASHING- 
TON, D. C. “Of 
the 80 million 
Americans 
who'll take a 
pleasure trip 
this year, I’d say 
no less than 85 
percent will go 
by automobile.” 
So says Andrew 
Sordoni, presi- 
dent of the world-famed American 
Automobile Association. 

‘“‘Actually, the number of Americans 
who hit the road for pleasure has 
tripled since 1940, and has increased 
thirty-fold since the 1920’s,”’ Mr. 
Sordoni says. ““This upsurge in tour- 
ing by automobile is, truly, one of the 
great social phenomena of our age.”’ 


Andrew Sordoni 


“Extraordinary? Yes. And it all stems 
from our cherished American stand- 
ard of living!”’ 


How has it come about? 


And Mr. Sordoni adds, “‘Here’s the 
quick picture: More money earned, 
more goods produced. A shorter work 
week. Plus what has become an 
American institution: the annual paid 
vacation, in which automobile travel 
figures so hugely. 

“Equally important, of course, is 
today’s automobile itself! In conven- 
ience, in economy, it’s better than 
ever. No wonder the automobile is 
bringing America a new concept of 
living and pleasure!” 

As Mr. Sordoni sees it, automobile 
touring is an ideal family-shared 
pleasure. 


“Vacationing together by automo- 
bile means doing things together. It’s 
like a classroom on wheels for young- 
sters. They absorb knowledge pleas- 
antly and painlessly. 

“The travel curriculum is bound- 
less, ranging from geography and 
history through all kinds of science— 
botany, zoology, archaeology — to 
modern industry and the operations 
of government. 

“And how much more is the vaca- 
tion mobility—so markedly unlike 
years ago when vacationists spent 
their entire summer more or less im- 
mobilized at a single mountain or 
seaside resort. Today the average 
family travels about 1200 miles in 14 
days away from home, spending two 
or three days at perhaps five prin- 
cipal centers of interest. All this is 
possible, of course, because the auto- 
mobile is one of the most economical 
ways there is to take a vacation.” 


What's ahead? 


“Our studies show that Americans 
traveled more than 11% billion miles 
last year, on pleasure trips alone. 
This year the figure will encompass 
perhaps 15 billion miles of vacation 
travel! 

“‘And the future? Well, today there 
are more than 50 million passenger 
cars on the road—about one car for 
every three persons. And the prediction 
for 1965 is that there will be at least 
70 million cars using our highways.” 

Looking ahead, the AAA president 
says: “‘In keeping with today’s trend 
toward more leisure, and in line with 
the impending superhighway im- 
provement program, we can see more 
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From the prehistoric Pueblo Indian dwellings in Taos, N.M., 
to the “topless towers” of Manhattan’s skyscrapers, motoring 
Americans see a picturesque land of striking contrasts. 


From coast to coast, historic shrines and storied landmarks 
abound. Since most of them are easily accessible by highway, 
they are a magnet for millions of vacationists every year. 














and more families enjoying the pleas- 
ures of leisurely long distance travel 
by automobile.” 


National’s role 


We at National Steel take pride in the 
great contribution of the automobile 
to the health and prosperity of our 
people and our nation. Because Na- 
tional Steel, through two of its major 
divisions — Great Lakes Steel at 
Detroit, Michigan, and Weirton Steel 
at Weirton, West Virginia—is a major 
supplier of the better, stronger steels 
used by automobile manufacturers. 
Through the skilled engineering 
and manufacturing of the automobile 
industry, this nation each year enjoys 
ever safer, stronger, more economical 
cars. Our constant goal—-through re- 
search and cooperation with the auto- 
mobile industry—is to make better 
and better steel for still greater safety, 
strength and economy in the cars and 
trucks of today and tomorrow. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


THIS IS 
NATIONAL STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 

THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 

NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Scenic wonderlands bejewel our nationwide 
chain of national parks, such as Glacier 


pictured here. Over 50,000,000 sightseers 
visited parks in 1955, nearly all by car. 
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Highway vacation travel is ranked by 
more than half our states as among their 
three most important revenue producers. 
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in the store... 


Because Kodapak Sheet is tough, 

durable—retains its crystal clarity 

through thick and thin—colors, details ‘ 
are easy to see without touching. \ NEY ‘ WY: 
Result: Madame looks—likes the one. \ WEAN \\ 
Because Kodapak Sheet protects | 
merchandise from dust, dirt, handling— 

merchandise stays fresh, salable longer. 

Result: Madame buys with confidence. 


Because Kodapak Sheet runs true to 
gauge and width, it makes up well, 
economically. Result: Boxes cost less to 
produce, are attractive, long lasting— 
have excellent re-use life in the home. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR PACKAGING? 
Kodapak Sheet is available to make 
packages which sell. 
For further information, call on our representative 


or write for literature together with names of ea 
firms using Kodapak Sheet or handling it. ee 


Cellulose Products Division, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodapak Sheet Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales 


Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. 
Kodapok’” is o trodemark Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal 
MAKES GOOD MERCHANDISE (Paper Sales, Ltd.). 
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OLD FACE, OLD POLICY are ditched by Krem- 
lin with Foreign Minister Molotov’s resignation. 


NEW MAN, NEW LINE—but an equal m 
for West—mark Shepilov, new Foreign Minister. 
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New Whirl in Soviet Turmoil 


This week, the West watched, fasci- 
nated, while a new act was played in 
the fantastic Soviet drama: 

« V. M. Molotov, for almost two 
decades the most important technician 
of Soviet foreign policy, resigned his 
post. He was replaced by Dimitri 
Shepilov. 

¢ Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, 
until two years ago a “fascist beast” 
and an “American spy” in Kremlin 
eyes, was wined and dined in Moscow 
as a new member of the world Com- 
munist hierarchy. 

¢ Washington released a text of 
Communist Boss Nikita Khrushchev’s 
Party Congress speech detailing the 
incredible terror of Stalin's 25-year rule. 
¢ Nightmare Story—Khrushchev told a 
story that rivals any surrealist night- 
mare: How the paranoiac Stalin terror- 
ized a whole nation; how he sent mil- 
lions to their deaths in World War II 
because of his megalomania; how he 
bullied, threatened, and eventually 
killed off almost all the original Bol- 
sheviks. 


Even if Western readers discount 
part of Khrushchev’s confession as an 
attempt—by one of Stalin’s accom- 
plices—to put all the blame for a hated 
regime on the dead dictator’s shoulders, 
plenty remains. 
¢ Part of Power Struggle—Why has 
Russia exposed Stalin’s record to the 
world—even if only in bits and pieces 
until the State Dept. published Khrush- 
chev’s speech? Some Western observers 
are speculating that the record is being 
used by Stalin’s successors in their in- 
ternal struggle for leadership. The Red 
army, purged by Stalin before the war, 
humiliated by Stalin after the war, is 
eager for revenge and for a top role in 
running Russia (BW—Feb.12’55,p25). 
Khrushchev and his associates weren’t so 
anxious to damn Stalin, but they’ve 
compromised, bowed to the Red army’s 
demands for exposure of Stalin’s rec- 
ord, so that they can keep a firm hold 
on their positions in the Kremlin. 

These Western observers see the 
system Stalin built as still pretty much 
intact; that it’s a system that leads 


inevitably to bloody purges. They’re 
finding indications that another round 
in the power struggle at the top of the 
Communist pyramid may have already 
begun. And they’re wondering whether 
it will lead to new purges. 


1. No Ease for West 


Whatever these events mean to 
Russia, they mean no respite for the 
West in its effort to stem Communism’s 
aim of world conquest. Molotov’s re- 
placement as foreign minister, Shepilov, 
is a Communist fanatic, one of the 
toughest among the younger leaders 
of Russia, and a close associate of 
Khrushchev. 
¢ Harder Strategy—Shepilov’s appoint- 
ment points to a hardening and broad- 
ening of current Russian strategy. That 
strategy has the two principal aims of: 

¢ Winning the nations of Asia 
and Africa—particularly those in the 
Middle East—to the side of the Sovict. 
¢ Destroying NATO by promot- 
ing formation of popular front govern- 
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ments—alliances of Communists and 
other left-wing partics—in France and 
Italy. 

Once these two aims are accom- 

plished, the Kremlin’s leaders hope to 
turn the tables on Washington, to 
negotiate for a Russo-American world 
settlement from a “position of 
strength.” The U.S.’s aim since 1950 
has been to build a similar “position 
of strength.” 
* Dispensable Man—The demotion of 
Molotov and the return of Tito to the 
Communist leadership are part of this 
strategy. 

Molotov’s demotion has seemed 

likely ever since he failed to accompany 
Khrushchev and Premier Nikolai Bul- 
ganin on their pilgrimage to Belgrade 
last year. Their appeal to Tito to re- 
join world Communism’s ranks meant 
an end of many aspects of Stalin’s 
foreign policy. And Molotov had been 
the greatest exponent of Stalin’s line 
of combining direct military aggression 
with Communist subversion. 
* New Foreign Boss—Shepilov personi- 
fies the Soviet’s new line. As one of 
its main architects, he made the trek 
to Belgrade and played an important 
behind-the-scenes role. Since then, he 
has been to Cairo, where his talks with 
Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser laid the 
groundwork for Egypt’s arms deal 
with Czechoslovakia (BW—Oct.8’55, 
pl 56). 

Now that Shepilov is foreign minis- 

ter, life won’t be any easier for West- 
ern diplomats. Just the contrary, in 
fact. Shepilov is likely to give Soviet 
diplomats in the field the flexibility 
ind room to maneuver that they have 
lacked. 
* Taste for West-The West got a 
taste of that new flexibility in the So- 
viet’s change of attitude toward Tito. 
The Yugoslav dictator was permitted 
to come back to Moscow in triumph as 
a member of the board of directors of 
world Communism—not just as Mos- 
cow's Balkan ally. Shepilov, under 
Khrushchev’s patronage, pushed the 
new line toward Belgrade. Moscow 
expects its new friendship with Tito 
will: 

e Turn the Balkan Alliance be- 
tween Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey 
into an anti-Western instrument. Un- 
til now, it has been a prop of NATO's 
eastern flank. 

¢ Use Titoism—on which the 
West staked great hopes for undermin- 
ing Soviet rule in the East European 
satellites—as an instrument for strength- 
ening Russian domination all through 
Eastern Europe. t 

¢ Strengthen Moscow’s chance of 
promoting popular front governments in 
France and Italy. 

¢ Get fresh aid in barring the door 
to German unity except on Moscow’s 
terms. 
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Tito won't get everything he wants 
in Moscow—at least, not yet. Differ- 
ences over “ideological” issues will con- 
tinue. Tito has his own ideas of how a 
Marxist dictator should map his coun- 
try’s “road to Socialism,” and the Rus- 
sians aren't likely to accept these. But 
such matters won’t cause conflict. And, 
paradoxically, Tito’s “ideological” differ- 
ences with Moscow will keep up the 
fiction that Tito is an independent 
Marxist—his great attraction for West 
European leftists. You can expect the 
Yugoslav dictator to play to this audi- 
ence to emphasize his “independence,” 
when he returns to Belgrade. 


ll. No End to Struggle 


From inside Russia, there’s abundant 
evidence that the struggle for power is 
getting hotter despite the Kremlin’s 
much-publicized “collective leadership” 
and Khrushchev’s seeming domination 
of the 20th Communist Party Congress 
eatlier this year. 
¢ Different Methods—It’s not the same 
kind of jockeying as in the past— 
nobody is liquidated right away these 
days. Molotov, stripped of his bailiwick 
in foreign affairs, remains a first vice- 
premier of the Soviet Union. More 
important, he is still a member of the 
11-man Presidium, the highest body of 
the Soviet Communist Party. That fol- 
lows the pattern set when Khrushchev 
ousted Georgi Malenkov from the pre- 
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Seagoing Target 


A captured German snorkel is being 
used to test new antisubmarine detec- 


tion devices. Mounted on a torpedo- 
shaped hull, the snorkel simulator is 
guided by remote control or by a man 
sitting on the rigging. Planes from test 
centers are sent aloft to search out the 
simulator, which operates like a small 
submarine. 


miership a year ago. (Washington be- 
lieves Molotov may sooner or later be 
handed the purely figurehead position 
as Soviet chief-of-state.) 

¢ Party Boss’ Strength—Nevertheless, a 
shift has occured in the Presidium’s 
power balance. It strengthens Khrush- 
chev’s hand. He now controls foreign 
affairs—including the direction of the 
foreign Communist parties. 

There are other factors in Khrush- 
chev’s effort to make his dominant posi- 
tion in the “collective leadership” im- 
pregnable: 

Khrushchev’s conflict with Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov, leader of the Red 
army, over Communist Party influence 
in the military continues. A_ public 
controversy between two Red army 
newspapers—one controlled by Zhukov, 
the other by Khrushchev’s ally, Premier 
Bulganin—has highlighted the differ- 
ences on this point. 

The Communist heirarchy is still 
battling over national investment policy. 
Soviet chiefs said the squabble was re- 
solved at the 20th Party Congress, but 
apparently it wasn’t. 

Last week, the Soviet government an- 
nounced that the direction of Russia’s 
light industries and food processing was 
being taken from bureaucrats in Mos- 
cow and put under officials of the so- 
called member republics that make up 
the U.S.S.R. This marked another shot 
in the Soviet row over investment 
policy. 
¢ Stalinist Touch—And two weeks ago 
came the shooting of M. D. Bagirov, a 
high official of the secret police in 
Georgia and a member of the Presidium 
under Stalin. This execution—in the 
Stalinist manner—came just at the time 
when Moscow newspapers were hailing 
the return to “justice” after so many 
years of Stalin’s terror. Bagirov was 
shot on the basis of a confession that he 
had plotted with former police chief 
Lavrenti P. Beria, who was himself 
polished off soon after Stalin died. 
But one Western interpretation of the 
execution is that Khrushchev was set- 
tling an old score. Bagirov, as a Pre- 
sidium member, has crossed Khrushchev 
on agricultural policies when Khrush- 
chev was in charge of collective farms in 
1951. To some Western observers 
Bagirov’s death looked like a warning 
from Khrushchev that he will tolerate 
no attempts to subvert his power. 

Diplomatic sources in Washington 
speculate further from these three pieces 
of evidence. They think that opposi- 
tion may be lining up against Khrush- 
chev as he pushes to dominate the 
Soviet government. Such a coalition 
might bring about his downfall. And 
if that happens, the diplomats predict 
that Marshal Zhukov, with the power 
of the Red army behind him, may end 
up on top in the Kremlin, with Georgi 
Malenkov helping him run Russia. 
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Defense Plans Breed Squabbles 


@ New technology in the development of war missiles 
is what is raising the ruckus among the military services. 


@ Air Force, Army, and Navy are wrangling over 
which branch should get priority on the new weapons. 


@ It may take a drastic upheaval in military organiza- 
tion to get the program under way. 


Last week, Defense Secy. Charles E. 
Wilson left the hurly-burly of Wash- 
ington for the Eniwetok Proving 
Grounds in the Pacific. There, report- 
edly, he is seeing turbulence of another 
sort: static test-fring of a new hydro- 
gen warhead small enough to be fitted 
onto long-range ballistic missiles. 

The wedding of a hydrogen vehicle 
with a long-range missile would become 
the last awful word in warfare. To be 
sure, the missile to carry the warhead 
lags behind development of the explo- 
sive, but the tests that Wilson is ob- 
serving mark a big stride. 
¢ Trouble Breeder—Such technological 
gains have helped to spawn the series 
of policy squabbles now wracking the 
military establishment—the argument 
among the Air Force, Army, and Navy 
as to which should get priority on 
money and materials to develop the 
ultimate weapon; and logically, among 
them, as to which should own and 
shoot it. 

These squabbles prompt the un- 
spoken and uneasy feeling among con- 
gressmen and some military men that 
such developments have so upset the 
traditional strategy and tactics of war, 
that only a drastic upheaval in military 
organization can bring us up to date. 
¢ Facing Wilson—It is in such an at- 
mosphere that Wilson’s trip to the 
Pacific, the O.K. by Pres. Eisenhower 
for Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. 
Nathan Twining to accept an invitation 
to Moscow to see the Red’s air strength, 
and the activities of the budget makers 
on next year’s military budget fall into 
place. And when Wilson returns on 
June 12, he will be confronted with 
these more concrete, and politically sig- 
nificant, developments: 

¢ The two-month-long Senate in- 
vestigation into the adequacy of the 
nation’s airpower is building up to a 
climax. Sen. Stuart Symington’s sub- 
committee has already drawn out a 
warning from Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
head of the Strategic Air Command, 
that Russian long-range bombing capa- 
bility will be superior to ours in 1958-60 
(BW—MayS’56,p29). Later, equally 
alarming reports of a lag in the buildup 
of air defense forces were made by Gen. 
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Earle E. Partridge Continental Air De- 
ferse Commander. Partridge said that 
Administration budget cuts were par- 
tially to blame for the weakness. Sym- 
ington is now getting ready to put Wil- 
son on the stand to explain. 

¢ The latest round of interservice 
wrangling over roles and missions has 
become so serious that Washington is 
hearing talk of a major revamping of 
the ye Ha organization. And last week, 
former Air Force Secy. Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, one of Adlai Stevenson’s chief 
campaign aides, called for merger of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force into one 
service. The issue is sure to be on the 
agenda at Wilson’s top-level conference 
of military and civilian defense leaders 
at Quantico, Va., June 21-24. 

e The Pentagon’s budget season is 
getting under way. During the next 
few months, the three services will draw 
up “shopping lists” for fiscal 1958. 
Then in September or early October, 
the budget proposals will go to Wil- 
son’s office for screening by Pentagon 
comptroller W. J. McNeil. This year’s 
budget bout is slated to be one of the 
stormiest in years. Already, the key 
issues are shaping up—the Air Force 
seeks at least $4-billion more in new 
funds; the Navy wants about 700 more 
planes than this year’s budget allows 
plus a nuclear aircraft carrier, six more 
nuclear submarines, and a nuclear cargo 
vessel; the Army will fight for its first 
new money for weapons procurement 
in four vears. 

All signs point to the fiscal 1958 mili- 
tary budget showing a steep rise in new 
money requests (the fiscal 1957 appro- 
priation voted recently by the House 
came to $33.6-billion) and a smaller 
increase in spending, to at least $36- 
billion. 
¢ Inquiry Shift-The Symington in- 
quiry, which began as a study of the Air 
Force, has shifted also into a searching 
look at Army and Navy aviation, the 
three services’ guided missile programs, 
and general strategic matters. This 
week, the committee heard concluding 
testimony from Navy air officials be- 
hind closed doors, outlining production 
schedules and performance character- 
istics of their newest planes. So far, only 


the LeMay and Partridge statements 
have been made in public. 

Partridge warned that his interceptor 
squadrons now equipped with North 
American Aviation’s F-86, Northrop 
Aircraft’s F-89, and Lockheed Aircraft’s 
F-94 cannot reach the altitude of Rus- 
sia’s latest heavy jet bombers, and are 
“slightly” infenor to Russian fighter- 
interceptor planes. But he said the 
deficiency will be remedied as soon as 
the new supersonic “Century-Series” 
replace the current planes. These in- 
clude McDonnell Aircraft’s F-101, Con- 
vair’s F-102, and Lockheed’s F-104. 

Partridge said “a minimum” air de- 
fense system—including more fighter 
bases, bigger radar screens, and other 
facilities—would cost at least $61-bil- 
lion over a 15-year period. Current ex- 
penditures are far below that level. 
¢ Hedge—This week, however, the com- 
mittee released some additional Part- 
ridge testimony, made previously in 
closed hearings. This time, the general 
hedged some on U.S. air inferiority. 
He said that Symington’s claim that 
“the operation altitude of enemy bomb- 
ers is considerably higher than the 
fighter that you have” was an “extreme 
statement.” 

Said Gen. Partridge: “I would say 
that a few enemy bombers presently 
can operate higher than our fighters if 
they come in under certain conditions— 
one way, light bomb load, etc.” 
¢ Line of Defense—From remarks al- 
ready on the record, you can see how 
Wilson will defend himself against 
Symington’s line of criticism. Air Force 
Secy. Donald Quarles, who has become 
one of the Administration’s most arti- 
culate military spokesmen, recently 
posed this question: “Must we neces- 
sarily have a larger Air Force than the 
Russians to maintain our deterrent posi- 
tion?” 

He answers this “most important 
question in national policy” like this: 
We do not have to match the Russians 
plane for plane. If we have a retaliatory 
force, adequately dispersed, which could 
still wallop the enemy with H-bombs 
right after an all-out attack on us, we 
maintain our deterrent strength. He 
says we now have this. 

On the alleged lag in air defense, 
Quarles says this: “Our striking power 
has preserved what peace we've had. 
As the Russians build up their strategic 
air force, our position gets serious. How 
do we balance our striking power against 
defense? We're taking a chance. We're 
relying primarily on our striking force 
to preserve us from attack. It’s just not 
in the cards for us to set up a defense 
that can completely prevent us from 
attack.” 
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INTERIOR SECY. SEATON, just confirmed by Congress, is White House choice for . . . 


Stilling Democrats’ Fire 


Newly appointed Interior Secy. Fred 
\. Seaton will be a powerful voice for 
the Administration this fall on political 
issues that count in the West: public 
vs. private power and federal aid for 
public works. 

Seaton, a 
former 


Nebraska publisher, a 
senator, and an early Eisen- 
hower backer was picked by the Presi- 
dent for the Cabinet post, elevated 
there from his job as administrative as- 
sistant at the White House. The Sen- 
ate unanimously confirmed his appoint- 
ment on Tuesday. 

¢ Campaign Move—Washington gen- 
erally figures that Eisenhower's decision 
to put Seaton in charge of the In- 
terior Dept. is designed to blunt the 
attempts of Democrats to make key 
campaign issues in the West out of 
“Republican giveaways” and public vs. 
private power. 

Right after Seaton’s nomination, even 
the most public-power minded Demo- 
crats—Sens. Morse and Neuberger of 
Oregon—had praise for the President's 
nominee. But they did try to keep the 
political pot boiling in the West when 
Seaton went before the Senate Interior 
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There, 
keep 


Committee for questioning. 
Democrats indicated they may 
him under pressure to: 

¢ Get rid of some of the Interior 
Dept.’s officials—possibly Under Secy. 
Clarence A. Davis and Assistant Secy. 
Fred G. Aandahl—who have been the 
Administration’s spokesmen on power 
policy. 

¢ Take a strong stand against oil 
and mineral development on public 
lands. 
¢ Often Called—Seaton is one of the 
most-drafted men for special jobs in 
this Administration. He traveled with 
Eisenhower in 1952, advising on farm 
and water policy, helping to handle the 
press; he was an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for public affairs; and as a 
White House aide Seaton’s most recent 
handiwork has been the development 
of Eisenhower's soil bank scheme, part 
of the Administration’s farm _pro- 
gram. 

In his new job, he says, he isn’t sure 
whether he will continue any of former 
Secy. McKay’s specific policies. But 
he will carry on Eisenhower’s power and 
water policies. 


Tariff Cuts 


Results from Geneva 
show give and take among 


GATT members. New rates 
take effect June 30. 


U.S. tariffs will be cut on June 30 
on some 650 imported commodities, 
as a result of the recent round of tariff 
negotiations at Geneva abong 22 coun- 
tries in the General Agreemeint on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

Details made public this week show 
that the negotiations were more suc- 
cessful than had been anticipated. For 
example: 

e The U.S. won tariff concessions 
on export items valued at $400-million 
in 1954. In addition, U.S. exporters 
will benefit from concessions that other 
countries granted each other under the 
most-favored-nation rule. 

¢ Reciprocal U.S. concessions 
were made on imported items valued 
at $653-million in 1954. They were 
counterbalanced by the granting of 
deeper cuts in the rates of many coun- 
tries than we granted. 

e All the negotiating countries to- 
gether cut tariffs on trade worth $2.5- 
billion in 1954. 
¢ Items Involved—The most important 
direct concessions won by the U.S. 
were on citrus exported to eight coun- 
tries including Germany, Canada, the 
Benelux countries; animal tallow and 
lard to Germany, Austria, and Chile; 
beer, shrimp and oysters to Canada. 

Sixteen countries gave concessions on 
chemical products such as plastic resins, 
antibiotics, synthetic textile fibers, in- 
secticides, and film. Seven countries 
made concessions on all or many types 
of machine tools, and another seven on 
a long list of iron and steel products. 
¢ What We Gave—On the import 
side, the U.S. will reduce tariff rates 
on Scotch whiskey, vermouth, certain 
chemicals, aluminum, steel bars, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, unsweetened choco- 
late, oriental-type cigarette leaf tobacco, 
calculating machines, synthetic rubber 
sheet, plate glass, smoked sardines, 
woven silk fabrics, and hundreds of 
other import items. 

U.S. willingness to grant concessions 
over a wider range of import items than 
other countries accounted for the suc- 
cess of the conference. It had been 
feared that the modest size of the 
President’s authority to cut tariffs 15% 
over three years, granted in last year’s 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
would discourage other countries from 
offering important concessions. But 
the U.S. decision to offer small cuts 
on a large number of imports led to 
substantial concession swapping. 
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STEEL’S TEAM: John Morse for Bethlehem, Thomas F. Patton for Republic, 


joint bargaining—for solid front in face of United Steelworkers’ stiff demands, as . . . 


Steel Talks Head Into the Rough 


Che steel industry and the United 
Steelworkers got down to serious 
bargaining in New York City this 
week. On steel’s side, a new team line- 
up of negotiators (above) will try to 
write a new contract before midnight 
June 30. If they don’t, a steel strike will 
be on. 

Hard bargaining is in prospect. In it: 

¢ The three top producers—U. S. 
Steel, Bethlehem, and Republic—will 
negotiate jointly with a stripped-down 
union panel, instead of in the usual 
separate but simultaneous sessions. 

¢ At least for the first half of 
June, bargaining will be in New York 
instead of Pittsburgh, for 19 years the 
steel contract negotiating arena. 

¢ There'll be stiffer resistance to 
broad and expensive union demands 
than seemed in the cards when the 
steel bargaining season got under way 
nearly two months ago with prelimi- 
naty skirmishing. For—unlike the 
situation then—the industry now isn’t 
at all sure that 1956 will be a year 
for sustained, very high level output. 
¢ Joint Setup—The shift to joint bar- 
gaining probably reflects this. Industry 
people seem to feel that they can put 
up more solid opposition to USW with 
the three top basic steel companies 
sitting together at the bargaining table 
than would be possible if they bar- 
gained separately—e\ vith their past 
close coordination. 

This doesn’t mean (as USW’s Pres. 
David J. McDonald interprets it) a 
step toward eventual industrywide 
bargaining. Industry people deny 
flatly that it does. At the same time, 
they shrug off the insistence by John 
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Stephens, U.S. Steel negotiator and 
vice-president, that the three companies 
will be bargaining strictly for them- 
selves even though they will be bargain- 
ing simultaneously—and in the same 
room. 

Heretofore, steel bargaining ordi- 
narily has found Stephens and his at- 
torney, Heath Larry, hammering out 
a U.S. Steel contract. Other produc- 
ers, kept informed, have been able to 
shape the negotiations somewhat. But 
when U.S. Steel had worked out its 
agreement, the industry has had to 
take that—subject to local negotiations 
on local conditions. And _ other 
producers haven’t always been happy 
with settlements that were negotiated 
that way. 

Industry people say the new three- 
company approach is not an attempt 
to “watchdog” Stephens but to 
strengthen his hand. They make the 
point that the USW team will be deal- 
ing not with 31% but with 54% of 
the industry—and with two more of 
the industry’s most skillful bargainers, 
as well. 
¢ Stage Setting—Regarding the move 
to New York, steelmen are divided. 
None sees it as harmful, though some 
regard it as silly. The consensus is 
that the union wanted the meetings 
there and that there was nothing, 
really, to lose by moving them. There's 
speculation that McDonald wanted to 
free union negotiators from the pres- 
sures from steel locals and members 
that are inevitable in a steel center such 
as Pittsburgh—but whether he gained 
this objective is a question. 
¢ Dividing Line—Industry people were 


and John. Stephens for U.S. Steel are teaming up in 


also speculating why Jones & Laughlin, 
the fourth largest producer, was not 
included in the industry panel. J&L 
declined to comment, even on the 
report that it wanted—and expected 
—to make the team. 

Speculation on the matter centered 
on these points: 

e Unless every producer were to 
be represented, a line had to be drawn 
somewhere. 

¢ J&L heads a group of five 
medium-size producers, all of whose 
capacities fall within a 1-million ton 
range. But J&L is more than 4-mil- 
lion tons smaller than Republic, third 
largest of the big three. Thus, for 
size, the line drawn was logical. 
¢ Broad Demands—Since the negotia- 
tions involve a whole new contract, 
and not merely a wage reopener as 
last year, the ground to be covered is 
broad. The USW wage policy com- 
mittee’s proposal covers some 19 noints, 
plus a five-point spell-out of its demand 
for supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits and a 10-point spell-out on insur- 
ance. 

Major demands are for a substantial 
wage increase, premium pay for week- 
end work, broader (and wholly com- 
pany-paid) insurance, and SUB. 

Some other demands could be 
thorny and expensive, too—including: 
union shop, elimination of wage dif- 
ferentials, two additional holidays and 
double-time for all holidays as well as 
regular holiday pay, improved vaca- 
tions, a full day's pay for reporting, 
a boost in shift premiums, and no con- 
tracting out of work except by mutual 
local agreement. 
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Illinois: Fourteen delegates yet to be chosen 


The Race Narrows as 


Adlai Stevenson once more is the 
man to beat for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination. A rundown on 
primaries and state conventions (above) 
shows it, and Democratic professionals 
privately agree. His sweeping victory in 
California this week confirmed that the 
candidate’s top-organization men have 
favored all along will go into the Chi- 
cago convention in the post position— 
with more delegate strength than any 
other candidate. 

But looking back over four months 
of bitter party feuding, there’s no sense 
of elation among Democratic profession- 
als to match that of their Republican 
counterparts. Democrats have seen 
their front runner badly bruised by Ke- 
fauver, while Pres. Eisenhower—backed 
‘ » by a new health :xamination—is a 
stronger and more active candidate than 
ever. 

So the be.ascore of the battle for dele- 
gates doesn’t tell the whole story of 
what four tortuous months of Demo- 
crats fighting Democrats did to the 
party. Stevenson claims 375 of the total 
1,372 delegates who will go to Chicago 
on Aug. 13. The majority needed for 
nomination is 6864. Kefauver claims 
164, Gov. Harriman 126, and favorite 
sons follow. Uncommitted delegates 
are still a majority. 

e Battle Wounds—A bigger factor is 
that the party comes out of the prim- 
aries weakened and segmented. The big 
question is whether all wounds can be 
healed by convention time. Mean- 
while, the man they will have to run 
against is stronger than ever. Eisen- 
hower has his party’s nomination with- 
out lifting a finger, and indeed now is 
in a position to announce that he is 
healthy enough and willing to go out 


and help other Republican candidates 
win control of Congress. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver has just about 
killed himself off as a serious con- 
tender. And Stevenson, after the Min- 
nesota setback, merely managed to 
work his way back to where he was 
before the primaries—and in the proc- 
ess he was damaged. Party profession- 
als can find few offsetting gains to the 
damage that ensued from the head-on 
clashes between the two. Kefauver’s 
increasingly bitter fight—in which he 
finaily accused Stevenson of being 
against old people and Negroes, for 
example—will provide unexpected am- 
munition for the Republicans in the 
fall. And Stevenson was forced to take 
positions on issues that Democrats had 
hoped to throw at the Republicans in 
the fall. Among other things, he had 
to answer charges by Kefauver that he 
favored big business and that he was 
weak on public power. 
¢ Two Axioms—The validity of two 
political axioms was underscored when 
California rang down the curtain on 
the preferential primaries for Demo- 
cratic aspirants for the Presidential 
nomination. First, primaries never in- 
sure a nemination for a candidate, but 
can kill him off; and second, no matter 
how much the candidate desires the 
office, he can easily err on the side of 
being too eager. 

Kefauver of Tennessee proved the 
first axiom by violating the second. 
In his final desperate thrust, he risked 
bringing the walls crashing down on his 
arch rival and the party as well as on 
himself. 

Adlai Stevenson, who had observed 
axiom two in his 1952 bid for the 
Presidency, reluctantly entered this 
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Stevenson Takes the Lead 


time as an active candidate. Since last 
fall, Stevenson’s main problem has 
been to keep from getting killed off 
politically. Kefauver’s Minnesota coup 
almost accomplished that. Stevenson 
gradually and painfully revived with 
victories in Alaska, District of Colum- 
bia, Oregon, and Florida. But his 
bruises still show. 

¢ Not Conclusive—The grinding fight 
of the Democrats for convention votes 
proves only one thing to the pres who 
run the party: 

“We all lose in these primary fights. 
Kefauver has gone down for the last 
time. Stevenson—even though he ap- 
pears to be the man who will run 
against Eisehower—is tarnished and 
worse off for the things Kefauver pinned 
on him. And all the while, Eisenhower 
sits in the White House, looking 
stronger and stronger every day while 
we go around knocking ourselves out.” 

No tears will be shed for Kefauver 
among the professionals. A lone wolf 
politically, Kefauver has few intimates, 
and has alienated organization Demo- 
crats by his repeated complaint that 
“the bosses are against me.” 

That leaves the “Stop Stevenson” 
campaign in the hands of two publicly 
inactive candidates and a scattering of 
favorite sons. Some of the latter are 
not serious contenders, but want to 
shew up at Chicago with pledged dele- 
gations for the bargaining power in writ- 
ing the platform and im picking the 
nominces. 

e Also Running—Gov. Averell Harri- 
man of New York ranks as the leading 
“unannounced” candidate. He is cer- 
tain to go to Chicago with the bulk if 
not all of New York’s 98 votes, plus a 
smattering from other states. His best 
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chance for the nomination was to sit 
it out on the sidelines while Stevenson 
and Kefauver slugged it out in the pri- 
maries. 

Sen. Stuart Symington of Missouri 
is being advanced by many pros as the 
ideal compromise candidate—particu- 
larly if there is a deadlock. Symington’s 
main asset is a negative one—he hasn't 
antagonized any segments of the party. 
And he comes from a crucial border 
state. But he is not so well known as 
other candidates, and his experience is 
limited. 

The favorite sons—Sen. Lyndon John- 
son of Texas, Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams of Michigan, Gov. Frank Lausche 
of Ohio, and Gov. Robert Meyner of 
New Jersey—are not serious contenders. 

Also to be reckoned with at the 
Chicago convention will be former Pres. 
Harry Truman. The party’s “elder 
statesman” has been lukewarm to 
Stevenson, and while not committed, 
has appeared to favor Harriman. 
¢ Party vs. Party—The Democrats are 
just about resigned to the fact that no 
available man can match Eisenhower 
in personal popularity. They acknowl- 
edge that—barring unforeseen events 
to come—they don’t have any of the 
traditional issues to lure large numbers 
away from the President. They have 
tried out a number, but with little 
success. Democrats hope to run the 
Democratic Party against the Republi- 
cans. “We won't run against Ike,” 
says a Democratic strategist, “but we'll 
run against his party and tie him to 
it. We'll point out that his party 
stands for favoring big business and 
never has demonstrated that it is con- 
cerned over human need as much as 
we are.” 


The Democratic strategy is to remind 
the voters that the GOP in Congress 
is dominated by old guarders, many of 
whom are lukewarm on Eisenhower 
and his policies. They point to the 
repudiation of Sen. Alexander Wiley 
—an all-out Eisenhower supporter—by 
the Wisconsin GOP as Renatoriat 
nominee. 

Running against the less popular 
Republican Party is dictated by both 
the immense popularity of Eisenhower 
and the fact that issues have been 
systematically eliminated by the Ad- 
ministration: 

e The farm revolt has failed to 
materialize, as demonstrated by recent 
primaries in Iowa, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. The Administration’s farm 
policies may not have been the key 
issue in Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper’s 
fight for renomination in Iowa, but cer- 
tainly his lopsided victory indicates 
that unrest among the farmers will not 
be a key factor in the November elec- 
tion. 

e The appointment of White 
House staffer Fred Seaton as Secy. 
of Interior will put a crimp in any 
Democratic plans to make natural re- 
source giveaways and GOP power 
policies a key issue. Seaton, himself 
a public-power advocate, is a middle- 
of-the-roader who will be a lot harder 
to attack than former Secy. Douglas 
McKay. 

The last big issue that the Demo- 
crats may be able to exploit is the 
economic one—in case downturns in 
certain segments of the economy 
materialize into a serious slide in the 
fall. That event, like war, isn’t one 
that election-hardened pros like to 
think they really would pray for. 
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Spokesmen from the world of private 
finance this week detailed some of the 
little-known facts about the lives of the 
l'reasury’s confidential consultants. Four 
of them told a Congressional investigat- 
ing committee what it’s like for a 
private financier to work part-time as 
consultant on the issuance of Treasury 
securities. They testified in one phase 
of an inquiry that may result in the 
writing of a new and more rigorous set 
of rules concerning what businessmen 
can—and cannot—do in the role of gov- 
ernment advisers. 

Their inquisitors were members of 
the executive and legislative reorganiza- 
tion subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 
headed by Rep. William L. Dawson 
(D-IIl.) (picture). 
¢ First Target—This week’s session was 
the suhcommittee’s first step in a probe 
of all advisory committees in all depart- 
ments of the government. Its inquiries 
could be dismissed as housekeeping 
routine—were it not for Democratic 


leaders’ hopes that an issue can be «nade 


out of businessmen’s influence in the 
Eisenhower Administration. 
l'reasury’s four confidential consult-~ 


ints—chairmen of committees repre- 
senting national associations of com 
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mercial, investment, and savings bank- 
ers and insurance companies—told the 
group that: 

¢ They get no chance for private 
profit, even though they do consult 
with Treasury officials before new se- 
curities are issued. The reason is that 
after they make their recommendations 
they still don’t know whether Treasury 
actually will make the issue. 

e They see no conflict of interest 
between their jobs in private finance 
and their work for the government. 
Their function, as far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, is to serve merely 
as expert reporters on the state of the 
money market. 

¢ They make no effort to live up 
to the rules suggested by the Justice 
Dept. for the conduct of advisory com- 
mittees. At the end of this week, 
Treasury Under Secy. W. Randolph 
Burgess (picture) was scheduled to ex- 
plain why this is so: Treasury has 
never received a copy of the Justice 
Dept.’s suggested rules, presumably be- 
cause the work of its advisory commit- 
tees doesn’t fall under the conflict of 
interest or antitrust statutes. 

With those puints off their chests, 
the four consultants shifted into an 
explanation of the type of work they do 


Probing Treasury's confidential 
consultants is Rep. William L. 
Dawson (left), and helping with 
some of the answers is Treasury 
Under Secretary W. Randolph 
Burgess (right). 


Congress Bares the Work of 


for the Treasury and how they do it. 
Treasury officials, they explained, al- 
ways call on the commercial and invest- 
ment bankers groups before issuing se- 
curities; they summon the savings bank- 
ers’ and insurance companies’ men less 
frequently. 
¢ Who’s Who-—So the two busiest of 
the four consultants are: 

* Emil J. Pattberg, the Investment 
Bankers Assn.’s representative. 

e Robert V. Fleming, the Com- 
mercial Bankers Assn.’s representative, 
and board chairman of Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 

And the two under less pressure are: 

e O. Kelley Anderson, the life in- 
surance companies’ representative, and 
president of New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

¢ William H. Harder, the Mutual 
Savings Banks Assn.’s. representative. 
¢ Operations—Pattberg and Fleming 
explained that the signal for their 
groups to get busy is a telephoned invi- 
tation from Under Secy. Burgess, who 
is in charge of Treasury’s debt opera- 
tions, to meet with officials on a set 
date. At the Treasury, the group has a 
preliminary talk with officials, sees 
charts relating to the public debt, some- 
times is told the specific maturity and 
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Treasurys Advisers 


interest rate of securities that Treasury 
is considering issuing—but never is told 
precisely whether the securities will be 
issued. 

Next, the group goes into closed ses- 
sion. No Treasury official is at these 
meetings, no minutes are kept, and the 
businessman-chairman fixes his own 
agenda. The House subcommittee’s 
staff members said each of these moves 
was contrary to the Justice Dept.’s sug- 
gested rules for the conduct of advisory 
groups. 
¢ Lunchtime Meeting—Once the group 
thrashes out its recommendations, it 
troops back to the Treasury to make its 
report and to have lunch with Burgess 
ind Treasury Secy. George M. Hum- 
phrey. 

The four consultants told Dawson’s 
subcommittee that they never know 
what the other Treasury advisory groups 
are going to recommend, and never 
make any effort to find out. And, they 
added, it often turns out that the advice 
of the four groups conflicts sharply. 
¢ Case of Conflict—There’s an example 
of what can happen in the case of the 
30-year, 34% bonds that Treasury is- 
sued in 1953. They were poorly re- 
ceived, were a disruptive factor in the 
money market for weeks. The com- 
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mercial bankers’ and insurance com- 
panies’ groups had recommended 
against them, the investment and 
savings bankers’ groups for them. 

When conflict like this arises, you 
might wonder what use the advisory 
groups are to the Treasury. The fact 
is that the groups’ real value lies less 
in the proposals they make, more in 
the information they provide about 
the money market. Without a clear 
idea of what the market can take, any 
Treasury issue would be a touch-and-go 
affair. 
¢ Dual Sources—Treasury officials, 
chiefly Burgess, are constantly gather- 
ing information informally from private 
investors and market experts. They 
meet with the advisory groups only 
when a specific issue is being prepared. 

The information that Treasury re- 
ceives guides its offering plans, and 
even more important, helps it set off 
a “pre-selling campaign.” 

Sometimes its advisers’ meetings 
don’t prevent a financing flop. But 
the Treasury regards its sounding-out 
of the market as so important that even 
if Congress were to frown on the 
advisory boards, it probably would in- 
tensify the informal intelligence work 
it now carries on. 
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COMMERCIAL BANKERS" advisory 
group chairman is Riggs National 
Bank’s chief Robert V. Fleming. 


LIFE INSURANCE companies’ repre- 
sentative is insurance executive O. 
Kelley Anderson. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS’ man, 
Emil J. Pattberg gets much of his 
group’s advice accepted by Treasury. 














Titanium Deal 


Republic Steel buys half- 
interest in Crane’s Cramet, 
Inc., big producer of sponge 
metal from concentrated ore. 


Republic Steel Corp. this week bur- 
rowed deeper into the titanium busi- 
ness by buying a half-interest in Cramet, 
Inc., hitherto a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Crane Co. Republic thus becomes 
the first fully integrated company in 
the titanium field—since it already was 
in all stages of production except the 
reducing of the ore concentrate to ti- 
tanium sponge. That’s Cramet’s spe- 
cialty 

Figures were not released, but Re- 
public presumably took over half of 
Crane’s investment, above a govern- 
ment loan of nearly $25-million for 
construction of Cramet’s plant at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Cramet, Inc., remains a_ separate 
corporation, with each parent repre- 
sented on its board by four directors. 
¢ Pioneering—Both Crane and Repub 
lic got interested in titanium six years 
igo. Crane’s first interest was to de- 
velop a valve that would withstand 
highly corrosive chemicals (it made 
such a valve in 1954), and in 1951 it 
turned out some titanium sponge at a 
pilot plant in Chicago. It began pros- 
pecting for ore and, even as the Cramet 
plant was being built, found sources of 
rutile ore at Aiken, S. C., and Panama 
City, Fla 

Last year, the Cramet plant went 
into partial production, and it is build- 
ing up toward its rated capacity of 
6,000 tons of sponge per year. It has 
ibout 600 employees. Crane was orig- 
inally planning to go into fabrication, 
too, and the Cramet plant has pilot 
facilities 

Meanwhile, Republic was approach- 
ing titanium production from both ends 

hunting ore bodies and learning about 
fabrication of the metal. Cramet’s 
plant, said by Crane to be the first built 
specifically for making titanium sponge 
others are made-over steel mills), 
bridges the gap between the two 
operations 
¢ Ore Bonanza—Republic is owner of 
the largest known deposit of rutile ore 
in the world, 350 miles southwest of 
Mexico City (BW —Jan.8’55,p72). The 
deposit contains millions of tons of 
ore that runs to 15%-25% rutile, which 
in turn contains about 60% titanium. 
Republic may invest as much as $15- 
million to mine and concentrate this 
ore—all that Cramet’s plant can take 
ind plenty for other markets, too. 

Development of the property has 
been slow. Donald Gillies, Republic’s 
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83-year-old mining consultant, found 
the ore in 1952, but the single primitive 
road is passable only a few months each 
year. The Mexican government is im- 
proving the road and also the dock 
facilities on the Pacific Coast. 

Republic is getting ready for the big 
breakthrough when its ore is available 
in abundance. It is replacing its older 
melting ——— with new and more 
efficient furnaces and, according to 
report, is considering expansion of 
finishing and fabricating facilities. 
¢ Licking the Problems—Charles M. 


White, Republic president, says his 
company is also stepping up its research 
in larger laboratories, seeking closer 
control of hydrogen in the metal, ways 
to eliminate metal fatigue, and de- 
velopment of higher tensile strength. 

Nearly all of Cramet’s output of 
sponge goes to fill Air Force needs. Ti- 
tanium’s ratio of strength to weight 
makes it most useful for aircraft and 
missiles. The metal is 40% lighter 


than alloyed steel and has higher ten- 
sile strength; it’s 70% heavier than 
aluminum, but four times as strong. 





_. . Grow Into a Motor Truck 


It’s news at any time a plane arrives 
at Goroka, one of the most inaccessible 
areas in the Eastern Highlands District 
of New Guinea. But the jungle drums 
took on added allegro when a Qantas 
craft flew in and promptly began to 
disgorge mysterious-looking boxes. The 





first native reporters to reach the scene 
(bottom picture) stared agape as the 
crates were unpacked and reassembled 
into Australian-made International 
Harvester motor trucks—including four- 
wheel drive models. The parts had to 
be flown in because there are no roads. 
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Control panel used with the W atson-Stillman In- 

jection Molding Machine. All units in this spe- 

cially designed panel are standard—listed in the 
Allen-Bradley Handy Catalog. 


W atson-Stillman PE-64 
Horizontal Injection 
Molding Machine 













Did you ever notice how often you see the familiar 
“A-B” trademark on production machines? The reason is 
simple—Allen-Bradley motor control provides greater 
reliability, less maintenance, and fewer shutdowns. 


Take the Watson-Stiillman molding machine shown 
above. Allen-Bradley starters, contactors, relays, push but- 
tons, and limit switches are used on this machine to assure 
continuous, uninterrupted production. These control units 
can be depended on to give millions of trouble free oper- 
ations. Because the design is so simple, nothing can go 
wrong. And, using silver alloy contacts, all A-B control 
is always in good operating condition—the contacts do 
not require servicing. 

Write for a copy of the new Allen-Bradley Handy Cata- 
log—a 132-page reference book of quality motor control. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada—Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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Lower Air Fares... 


_ are likely to come from 
meeting of U.S., foreign air- 
lines on question of trans- 
atlantic rates. 


(he international airlines are meet- 
ing this month at Cannes on the French 
Riviera to thrash out an agreement on 
transatlantic fares. At the International 
Au l'ransport Assn. conference, the 
American lines, pushing for lower tour- 
ist fares, are pitted against the foreign 
carriers, which prefer to leave these 
fares as they are. 

Although the talks are very hushhush, 
the signs point to a compromise. Eu- 
ropeans now are arguing more about 
the nature and timing of fare cuts rather 
than against them. Failure to reach an 
agreement could mean a rate war, and 
the carriers fear this more than any- 
thing. : 
¢ Basic Conflict—The basic conflict is 
between (i) the high-volume, low-fare 
approach to air travel favored by the 
U.S. airlines and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and (2) the stand-pat attitude of 
the foreign lines who are afraid the 
American carriers would swamp them 
with a real cut-rate coach service. 

The Cannes meeting was called to 
find answers to a number of questions 
posed by CAB. The board thinks the 
airlines’ approach to tourist service is 
not realistic, that lower fares are prac- 
ticable if seating density is increased 
and services cut. So it informed IATA 
airlines it won't approve tourist services 
now being offered by the airlines past 
the end of the present summer season. 
Chat means the airlines have to come 
up with some new ideas by October. 
¢ U.S. Proposals—The U.S. airlines 
have decided to string along with CAB. 
Iwo of them—Pan American World 
Airwavs and Trans World Airlines— 
have each come up with a plan for 
making substantial fare cuts (BW—May 
12°56,p36). 

Last week CAB announced its sup- 
port for the Pan Am proposal. This 


plan would create a new third-class 
service. Round-trip fare from New 
York to London would be $391.50, 


compared with the present $522. The 
service would feature high-density five- 
ibreast seating, with no free meals, 
liquor, or other frills. Present tourist 
service would become second class. 

CAB suggests an Apr. 1, 1957, start- 
ing date for this new service. 

lhe TWA plan features special fares 
for two-week round-trip excursions. 
New York-to-London fare would be 
$350. CAB finds this plan interesting 
but basically promotional. The an- 
swer, says the board, is a regular Spar- 
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tan service at a basic New York-Lon- 
don fare of less than $400 for a round 
trip. Its policy statement said the new 
services need be applied only to the At- 
lantic routes at first, but that carriers 
ought to be thinking of the same thing 
for other areas soon. 

¢ Foreign View—Most of the foreign 
airlines are dead set against the Pan Am 
plan because it involves costly rearrange- 
ment of equipment. And, generally, 
they wonder if fleets smaller than Pan 
Am’s and TWA’s can carry the volume 
that would be necessary to make cut- 
rate service pay. 

A counterproposal to the Pan Am 
plan was offered to the Cannes gather- 
ing by a European airline. Details were 
kept secret. The foreign carriers are 
known to be more inclined toward the 
TWA excursion fare or something like 
it. 
¢ Fare Setting—CAB’s action creates a 
serious problem for the airlines, partly 
because of the intricate system used to 
set international fares. The carriers get 
together every year under IATA aus- 
pices to discuss their fare problems. 
Meetings must end with unanimous 
approval of new fares. Then the airlines 
go to their governments for approval, 
which again must be unanimous before 
changes can become effective. If any 
government fails to O.K. a fare, an open 
rate is in force—each airline charges 
whatever it wants. 


In the U.S., the CAB makes the eco- 
nomic decisions, with the State Dept. 
generally confining its action to passing 
the official papers back and forth. Thus, 
although the CAB has no power to set 
international fares, it does have the 
negative power to disapprove any fare 
proposal—and possibly invite a rate war. 
¢ Firm Stand—The foreign airlines 
want to avoid a rate war, but are deter- 
mined not to be stampeded by CAB. 
They are very bitter about CAB pres- 
sure. France’s aviation minister, speak- 
ing for 14 European governments, an- 
nounced that if IATA failed to agree 
on the fare question, the Europeans 
would open direct negotiations with 
the U.S. State Dept. This would be a 
killing blow to IATA prestige. Since 
no one at Cannes wants to wreck LATA, 
a compromise is probable. 

The storm over fares blew up sud- 
denly in February when the CAB re- 
fused to approve a 10% increase in 
first-class fares on Atlantic and Pacific 
routes agreed to by the airlines last 
October. The carriers had hoped to 
put the new fares into effect Apr. 1. 

Following loud protests from the car- 
riers, the board relented and approved 
the new fares until Sept. 30. But it 
turned around and changed its position 
on tourist fares. Although it had 
granted approval of these fares through 
the end of the year, it shortened this to 
Sept. 30. 


Heat Is on New York Slum Projects 


With talk of promoters’ profits from delays in re- 
building, housing officials are demanding fast action. 


The federal program of urban re- 
newal, less than two years old under its 
present from (BW —Nov.27'54,p28), is 
running into an acrid squabble in New 
York City. The result may be some 
modification of how the program is 
administered nationally. 

More immediately, however, it ap- 
pears to be a problem peculiar to New 
York, whose powerful Robert Moses, 
as chairman of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Slum Clearance, has insisted on a 
procedure different from that followed 
by the rest of the country. Now the 
New York situation, amid echoing cries 
of “windfall,” is coming to a head. 
¢ Sets Own Rules—Moses has fought 
for New York City’s right to cooperate 
in the federal program in its own way. 

To speed redevelopment of blighted 
areas, Title I of the housing act provides 
that a city may condemn property and 
sell it to a private developer for less 
than it paid. This encourages the de- 
veloper to put up new buildings in place 
of slums. The federal government ab- 
sorbs two-thirds of the loss on the city’s 
resale of the land. 


In other cities, the land is cleared of 
slum buildings before it is conveyed to 
developers. In New York, Moses refused 
to work it that way. He didn’t want the 
city to get involved with evicting the 
slum tenants and clearing the land. So 
federal officials agreed to let New York 
sell the land to developers—buildings 
and all. 
¢ Money-Maker—Now it appears that 
developers in New York have been slow 
to tear down the old buildings—some are 
said to have got back their invest- 
ment in four vears by collecting rents— 
or to build new ones. Some sites are 
said to have been used profitably as 
parking lots. 

Walter S. Fried, regional administra- 
tor of the Housing & Home Finance 
Agency, asked Moses’ committee what 
it intended to do about the laggards. 
The city’s 10 projects were reviewed. 
Four were found to be in default or on 
the verge of it, so the city and HHFA 
are working out ways to get these proj- 
ects moving. And Moses last weekend 
warned two other developers to get go- 
ing or give up their contracts. 
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Nickel Progress Report 


B.S od = 
Ro A Se Ss 


Aerial exploration methods developed by Inco help find new deposits of Nickel hidden deep beneath the surface. 











How Inco keeps its ear to the ground...from the air 


Always on the lookout for new and 
improved prospecting methods, 
International Nickel is bringing 
more precision, more speed, more 
range, more depth to its continuing 
search for new Nickel ores. 

Take the plane above, for example. 

This is a special job. It has been 
equipped by Inco with highly sensi- 
tive instruments. 

Some of these-instruments are in 
the plane. Some, in the fiberglass 
“bird” or “bomb” towed behind it. 

Together, these special devices 
detect and measure mineral-ore 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


bodies of the type most likely to con- 
tain Nickel and copper deposits. 


It’s a long, hard road from discovery 
to development of an ore body. In 
between come time-consuming 
ground studies, detailed mapping, 
expensive diamond drilling. Then the 
slow, laborious sinking of an explor- 
atory shaft for further probing of 
the ore body. 


All this takes men and time and 
equipment and huge expenditures of 
money. Just to prove there is a mine 
worth developing! 


By utilizing the most up-to-date 
exploration techniques; by following 
these through with intensive devel- 
opment work; and, then, by following 
this through with truly advanced 
mining and processing methods, 
International Nickel has been able to 
boost output to today’s record levels, 
yet increase proved ore reserves. 


These are reassuring facts for the 
manufacturer of metal products in- 
tent on winning quality markets in 
the years to come. For with Inco 
Nickel in them, metals perform bet- 
ter, longer. 


67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 





In Business 


The Tire That Spares You 
From Ever Needing a Spare 


If Detroit’s designers ever succumb to the revolution- 
ary idea of shortening passenger cars, they'll get help from 
the latest development of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
For Goodyear has just announced a sort of duplex tire 
that in time may do away with the fifth-wheel spare. 
Clearly, no spare means more space, maybe space that the 
designers can eliminate. 

Goodyear calls the new tire “Captive-Air,” since it 
consists of an inner tire—or tube—that is inflated inde- 
pendently of the outer “tubeless” tire, each having its 
own valve. The idea is that when the outer shoe is punc- 
tured or blows out, the car will run blithely along on the 
inner air. Tests have indicated that the inner tire can be 
driven for as long as 250 miles, which would pretty well 
insure a return to home or service station without the 
trouble of a readside tire change. 

This would eliminate the spare tire as a necessity, 
though a lot of drivers might still cling to it as a morale 
crutch until they were educated to four-wheel-minded- 
ness. Economywise, there would be no gain. The Cap- 
tive-Air tires figure to cost about 50% more than ordinary 
tubeless tires, which would more than balance the saving 
of one less tire. Still, Goodyear says some 1957 cars will 
carry the new tires, as standard or optional equipment. 


Hughes Tool Stakes Out a Claim 
On Rock Bits for Turbodrills 


Hughes Tool Co. this week stole a march on Dresser 
Industries, Inc., in the drive to sew up European-type 
turbodrills for the petroleum industry. 

In May, the U.S. government blocked a swap that 
would have given Dresser a Russian turbodrill (BW — 
May19°56,p135). Now Hughes has signed a licensing 
agreement with a French engineering company—Les 
Etablissements Neyrpic, SA—for the development of 
Neyrpic’s special rock bits for turbodrilling. 

But so far U.S. oilmen have been tepid toward the 
turbodrills, and Hughes says it has no plans for manu- 
facturing them. 

. . . 


Plan for a Third Blast Furnace 


Hints Steel Expansion at Fairless 


U.S. Steel Corp. will add a third 1,600-ton-a-day blast 
furnace at its Fairless Works, to be operating one year 
hence. This may well herald an increase in steel capacity, 
since: 

¢ The new furnace will overbalance Fairless’ iron 
capacity in relation to steel. 
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* Fairless has always been long on finishing capacity 
in relation to ingots, and Big Steel has been doing less 
expanding, relatively, than other producers. 

¢ Expansion costs at Fairless would be very attractive, 
since many existing facilities would not have to be 
increased to get the extra tonnage. 


Elsewhere on the building front: Harllee Branch, Jr., 
president of the Edison Electric Institute, says U.S. 
power companies in the next 10 years will spend an esti- 
mated $40-billion on new construction. 

Freeport Sulphur Co. plans an $85-million plant in 
the Galf area to process nickel and cobalt. . . . 


Waile one ‘iys. Diversification moved apace when 
Smith-Co, .mc., Syracuse typewriter maker, bought 
Kleinschmiu. Laberatories, Inc., Deerfield (IIl.) manu- 
facturer of electric typewriters and electronic equipment. 
It is reported that minority stockholders of Smith-Corona 
may oppose the roughly $3-million stock exchange deal. 


..» Another moves. The Communication Equipment 
Section of General Electric Co. will be moved from 
Upstate New York to a $4-million plant to be built near 
Gainesville, Fla. 


RCA Snips Color TV Price Tag; 


Paramount Talks of Bigger Slice 


Color television crept nearer to the average U.S. 
pocketbook this week. 

Radio Corp. of America announced that it is mass- 
producing a 21-inch receiver that will retail for $495 
when it gets to the public in July. Lowest previous an- 
nounced price was Admiral’s $499.95. RCA had been 
talking $695. 

Paramount Pictures Corp., edging into the T'V set field 
(BW—Oct.29'55,p64), demonstrated 21-inch and 22-inch 
sets that it says can retail for “below $400.” The sets are 
not in commercial production. 


Business Briefs 


Denial and riposte. International Business Machines 
has entered a denial of all charges in the $30-million anti- 
trust suit brought against it in New York federal court 
by Sperry Rand Corp. (BW—Dec.31'55,p20). At the 
same time, IBM filed a counterclaim accusing Sperry 
Rand of infringing 35 patents. 


The Office of Defense Mobilization plans to put allo- 
cation controls on all nickel alloys for defense contracts. 
But ODM doesn’t think the move will ease the civilian 
shortage, which is bringing yips from small users, who 
charge gray market abuses. 


Up on the farm. The Agriculture Dept. reports that 
prices of farm products in the mid-April-to-mid-May 
period had climbed for the fifth straight month. The 
3% gain brought prices to 242% of the 1910-1914 


average. 
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How Will Your 

Business Benefit From 

‘- This $7 Billion 
Home Utilities Market? 


Residential sales of electricity and gas will rise from 
$3.1 billion in 1950 and $5.4 billion in 1955 to an esti- 
mated level of over $7 billion in 1960. 


This is clear evidence of the American consumer’s con- 
tinuing desire to make life more enjoyable with modern, 
labor-saving appliances. 





The national trend to better living offers great opportun- 
ity to the manufacturers of appliances, of lighting, heat- 
ing and air-conditioning equipment, of radio, “hi-fi” and 
television sets as well as to electric and gas utilities. 
Flexible commercial bank credit, such as The Bank of 
New York provides, will play an important part in the 
profitable operation and expansion of companies in these 
industries. 

The senior officers of this Bank are readily available to 
discuss your requirements. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank « Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE. x MADISON AVE, AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 
(Temporary During Construction) 
Member Federal Deport Insurance Corporation 





LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands hy you 





HILE making his regular inspection of a policyholder’s 
factory, a Liberty Mutual Industrial Hygienist noticed 


Danger in the air that one department had switched to a new process involving 


chemicals. His experience warned him of the possibility of 


toxic gases so he immediately took air samples. 
eee but only the Chemical analysis showed that the air was contaminated 


enough to endanger nearby workers. The hygienist devised a 


Lib erty man spotted it! practical way to eliminate the hazard. That was the end of it. 
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IBERTY ALSO STUDIES NOISE AND 
FATIGUE. Both create compensation 
losses through illness and accidents. Both 
figure in absenteeism. Liberty scientists, at 
their research center at Hopkinton, Mass., 
have found ways to correct these hazards. 


Last year field hygienists sent more than 3,000 air samples to 

Liberty’s central laboratory and examined thousands on loca- 

tion. Local Industrial Hygiene service like this is just one 
part of Liberty Mutual’s proved Med- 
ical and Health Program that does 
so much to help you reduce the cost 
of compensation insurance. 


® MUTUAL 


% OFrice BOs 


LIBERTY 


pat mepunanct COMPANY 
ecery surest wesueanct courant . uscety wutuat 


ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN SAVE MONEY 

through Liberty’s unique medical and 

health program. This comprehensive pro- INSURANCE FOR: AUTOMOBILE, 
gram reduces insurance costs by prevent- LIABILITY, FIRE, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
ing loss and reducing disability when acci- ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, GROUP, 
dents occur. Complete story in free book. INLAND MARINE, OCEAN MARINE, CRIME 
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Watch for a session-end tax cut fight in Congress. It isn’t sure at this 
stage but Democrats are hard up for issues with voter appeal. As a result, 
they may try to ram through an individual income tax cut in the final days 
before adjournment. The maneuver is now being talked among party lead- 
ers. Here’s how the talk goes: 


Worry over the business outlook is spreading. Although the general 
level of activity is very high, soft spots get noticed. 


Autos: Output and sales are sliding further from 1955 levels. 
Housing: Starts this year seem sure to end up under last year. 
Home appliances: Consumers aren’t taking the factory output. 


The point the Democrats make is that today’s business weaknesses are 
in the major living standard lines—lines people keep an eye on. The fact 
that total construction is at or near record levels cuts little ice in the public 
mind. Neither does the capitai planning of business. 


So, the talk is of a tax cut to stimulate consumer buying—by leaving 
the individual consumers more money for autos, appliances, and homes. 


The politics of it: If Eisenhower should go along with a cut, the Demo- 
crats would claim the credit. If he vetoed the bill, he would be blamed for 
holding onto high taxes in a time of budget balance. 


As for the timing of the cut, Jan. 1, 1957, is the most-mentioned date. 
The Democrats figure they will get some non-political support. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development came out this week (page 181) for a cut 
at that time if (1) it can be made without unbalancing the budget or (2) it 
is necessary to turn the business trend up. 


A Democratic look-ahead on business may well grow out of hearings 
that Rep. Patman’s Joint Economic Subcommittee on Monetary Policy plans 
to start June 10. The announced purpose of these hearings is to establish in 
full detai] the position taken by the Administration when the Federal 
Reserve Board 0.K.’d the latest rise in the discount rate (BW—Jun.2’56, 
p29). The Administration opposed the rise at that time, feeling that it might 
bring on a business easing by making credit hard to get. 


The questioning on the credit move is bound to get into the Adminis- 
tration’s appraisal of what’s ahead. And any concern over the short-term 
outlook might touch off the move to cut individual income taxes. 


Note the Supreme Court split, with Chief Justice Warren, Eisenhower’s 
appointee, lining up time after time with Justices Douglas and Black, the 
old New Deal liberals. It causes lots of comment in Washington. 


Warren leans to federal rights, as against states’ rights. The latest 
example is his dissent, with Douglas and Black, to the court ruling that 
Wisconsin can use its labor law to ban mass picketing and vio.ence by 
strikers, even if the labor-management controversy does come under the 
federal Taft-Hartley law. In the April sedition case, Warren wrote the 
majority opinion that federal law is supreme over state law. 


The Chief Justice is a frequent dissenter. He has frequently wound up 
with the court minority in his nearly three years on the bench. Only this 
week, he dissented in four cases—all involving state supreme court deci- 
sions, which Warren thought should be upset. 
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Three court justices can qualify for retirement any time they wish to. 
They are Justices Reed, Black, and Frankfurter—all Roosevelt appointees. 
They have met the service requirements for retirement at full pay. Frank- 
furter is nearly 74, Reed is 71, and Black 70. 


A new stream-pollution control law is a sure thing. Prospect is that 
Congress will O.K. some $50-million a year for the next 10 years for city 
sewage treatment plants, plus another $5-million yearly for state antipollu- 
tion agencies. This will replace the expiring 1948 act. 


On Niagara power development, the House is the big stumbling block. 
The Senate has voted to make it a public-ownership project, under New 
York State. But the House had taken a previous stand against this plan— 
voted about 2-to-1 against it. There’s no certainty at all that it will reverse 
its position at this session. 

—@. 


California put Stevenson back on top in the many-sided battle for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination (page 30). Coming after his narrow win 
in the Florida primary a week before, it reestablished him as the front 
runner in the contest that will be settled in August at Chicago. 


But the nomination still is far from sure. You will see at least an at- 
tempt at a movement to “stop Stevenson” before convention time. Here 
are the factions that will try to head him off. 


Kefauver: Any chance he may have had suffered badly when the 
Fiorida and California votes were counted. But he does have a sizable 
and solid bloc of delegate votes. 


Harriman: Although not too strong outside New York in delegate 
strength, he has high popularity with labor and racial minorities in the 
party. His backers say he will gain delegates if Stevenson can be denied 
a first ballot nomination. 


Symington: The Missouri senator is not an announced candidate. But 
his friends say there’s no doubt he has the bug. His best chance is that the 
Big Three—Stevenson, Kefauver, and Harriman—will kill each other off. 
He counts on Southern support; none of the Big Three rates high in Dixie, 
where hopes for a more acceptable “dark horse” are high. 


Truman remains a big question mark. He will address the convention, 
as the party’s elder statesman. Few expect the Squire of Independence to 
be impartial. Expectation is that he will hand out a set of party and candi- 
date specifications that only a Truman can meet. This explains the 
speculation that Truman, himself, might take Eisenhower on, or back 
Harriman as the candidate farthest to the left—the man who would give 
voters the most choice against Eisenhower’s middle road. 


Some views from reporters who have covered the primaries—in New 
England, the South, Midwest, and Pacific Coast: Eisenhower is given a big 
edge everywhere to win a second term. Democrats aren’t worked up over 
their various candidates; they don’t see them as winners. But the profes- 
sionals in the party are ready for a bitter battle for party control—the old 
North-South split—looking ahead to 1960. The real battle will be for House 
and Senate control, where the Democrats have a good chance to win, espe- 
cially in the Senate. 
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Shown above are Goods 
Alu mintim (bhatt 
NX $218, with ebony 


It’s the smart restaurant that gets the 
business today—and smartness means 
style and color. Good decoration is as 
important as good cooking. 

A pace-setter for smartness in dining 
room enjoyment is Goodform alumi- 
num furniture. You'll see these good- 
looking chairs and tables wherever you 
go—in restaurants, cafeterias, hotels- 
yes, and in industrial and institutional 
dining rooms, too. 


Graceful lines, briiliant color-anodized 
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Smart dining 
calls for smart aluminum 
GOODFORM furniture 


aluminum finishes and rich upholstery 
materials now available make Goodferm 
a good investment for attracting and 
pleasing patronage—whether you are 
outfitting a new restaurant or re- 


decorating an older one. 


Comfort is a primary advantage of 
Goodform aluminum chairs. Add to 
comfort, negligible maintenance ex- 
pense, easy c)vaning and handling, free- 
dom from fire hazard and amazingly 
long life, and you have in Goodform 


MODE-MAKER DESKS ® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILEP MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT ® GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 


America’s best institutional chair buy. 


Aluminum 
the local G KF 


showroom.-Consult your phone book 


You can see Goodform 


Chairs and Tables at 


for the address. Or write for a color 
catalog. The General Fireproofing 


Co., Dept. B-66, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 





Why does this 
chrysanthemum 
promise you 

more typing 
production? 


This chrysanthemum weighs about two 
ounces. 

It takes less weight than this for your 
secretary to press down a single key of 
the new Royal Electric. When she gets 
to the end of the line, it takes only three 
ounces to press the carriage return key. 

It is 13 times easier to do these oper- 
ations than on a non-electric typewriter 
—which means more production from her. 


Talk to your Royal Representative. 
With knowledge of secretaries’ salaries, 
days worked per year, hours typed per 
day and increased production, he’ll figure 
out with you the savings you may expect 
by installing new Royal Electrics. 


RQYAJ electric 


standard ¢ portable * roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 














LABOR 


Coping With Automation 





ELEGATES to the annual convention 
D of the American Federation of 
Musicians in Atlantic City next week 
will face up to the growing problems 
of learning to live with automation. 

AFM ran into the mechanization 
troubles brought about by the electronic 
age long before other major unions 
were involved. It became an unwilling 
front-runner, closely watched by the rest 
of labor. Now, its past mistakes, its 
rough transitions to a new way of life, 
and its many problems provide ex- 
amples for other unions just beginning 
to cope with automation. 
¢ Lessons—There are lessons in all this 
for employers, too, for many of them 
will soon be dealing with the effects of 
automation on their own labor rela- 
tions. Guidance may be found on such 
questions as: 

¢ What happens to a union when 
new mechanical processes decimate 
jobs for its members? 

e What can a union do to mini- 
mize the resulting hardship? Put an- 
other way, what kind of bargaining de- 
mands and pressures are employers 
likely to encounter? 

Both questions recognize that for 
management and unions alike, automa- 
tion must mean basic shifts at the bar- 
gaining table. At the very least, more 
emphasis will be placed on workers no 
longer on the payroll. 
¢ Varying Approaches—A number of 
approaches already are indicated. One 
calls for some form of displacement 
allowance or “penalty pay.” Another 
recognizes the hard facts of shrinking 
employment and calls for higher wages 
and bigger benefits for those still em- 
ployed. A third—the AFM approach— 
accepts automation, albeit reluctantiy, 
and advocates a_ spread-the-hardship 
policy by which displaced workers re- 
ceive aid, financed by the industry, over 
the years. 

Walter Reuther’s United Auto Work- 
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Until a decade or so ago most music heard 
on the dance floor or over the air came 
from “live” musicians like those at the lef. 
Then mechanization struck—and led 
American Federation of Musicians down an 
untrodden path. 





AS AUTOMATION SPREADS, other workers may benefit from musicians’ experience. 
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\ > B&Otrailer-on-flat-car freight service “arms” 

your distribution plans with dependable flexi- 

\ bility. TOFCEE trailers pick up your freight 

‘tay load where it is. Trailers ride on fast freights 
*& 


~ that maintain all-weather schedules on hauls up 
- “" to a thousand miles and more. TOFCEE loads 
ride right off cars and roll to consignee’s plant 
or warehouse. 

Worry is minimized through prompt notifi- 
cation of shipper and receiver when any schedule 
is interrupted. Try this new right arm to reach 
your customers! Ask our man! 
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\}) BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
<I Constantly doing things—better ! : 
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“ .. AFM policy is special- 
ized, but theory behind it 
may crop up in other indus- 
tries...” 

STORY starts on p. 45 


ers is following the first of these ap- 
proaches. Its supplementary-unemploy- 
ment-benefits plan (BW —Jun.2’56,p54) 
is designed to make employers con- 
scious of what UAW calls their “re- 
sponsibility to laid-off workers.” It is a 
form of penalty pay for displacements. 
The United Steelworkers is also taking 
this approach in its current negotiations 
in the steel industry (page 29). 

John L. Lewis, a realist on technologi- 
cal developments, is following the sec- 
ond approach. He made clear, years 
ago, that the United Mine Workers 
would not resist mechanized mining, 
even if it reduced employment, pro- 
vided the remaining miners share with 
management the savings in labor costs. 
Since then, UMW’s working member- 
ship has been cut in half, but miners’ 
pay raises have risen steadily and steeply. 
¢ Specialized Answer—The musicians’ 
spread-the-hardship policy is a special- 
ized answer to the musicians’ particular 
problems. It can’t be picked up bodily 
by other unions and used as a bargain- 
ing demand—as, for instance, UAW’s 
SUB plan has. Still, the theory behind 
the AFM plan may crop up in other 
industries in the future. 


|. Job Cutback 


Most occupational groups have en- 
joyed a great expansion of job oppor- 
tunities since 1930. Musicians, to the 
contrary, have suffered a 40% loss in 
employment. 
¢ Surplus—There were enough jobs in 
music in 1930 to provide full-time work 
for 99,000 musicians out of AFM’s 
139,000 membership. Another 10,000 
reported “active” employment less than 
half of their time. Shortly after 1930, 
technological changes began to hit 
musicians. During three years in the 
early 1930s, 13,000 movie houses were 
wired for sound—and 25,000 musicians 
lost their jobs. 

By 1940, only 79,000 out of 134,000 
AFM musicians were employed full- 
time; in 1954, membership stood at a 
peak 252,000, but only 59,000 were 
working on a full-time basis. A break- 
down shows: 

e Although 83,000 were working 
regularly, their average employment as 
instrumentalists or leaders was only 
57% of full-time. 

e Another 42,000 averaged only 
28% of full-time in their profession. 

¢ About 88,000 spent all of their 


time in nonmusical occupations, al- 
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To Produce Zirconium For Atomic Energy 





National Distillers, through its U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. Division, will 
produce zirconium sponge by its newly-developed sodium-based process which 
will cut zirconium’s market price by about 50 per cent. Construction will begin 
within the next few months of a multi-million dollar plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, 
adjacent to the U. S. I. metallic sodium plant. 


The Atomic Energy Commission has recently awarded the company a contract 
for 5 million pounds of zirconium sponge over the next five years. The new plant 
is expected initially to turn out 1% million pounds a year, well over the 
Government's share. The remainder will be sold to private industrial firms. 


Zirconium is a metal extraordinarily resistant to heat and corrosion. Its low nuclear 
cross-section permits more efficient use of atomic fuels. Yet it remains malleable 
and ductile and meets the most exacting requirements as a structural material 

for nuclear reactors. Some specific industrial uses for zirconium are: 2s a corrosion 
resistant material for the chemical industry, in surgical instruments and supplies, 

in radio tubes to increase their life expectancy, and as a light source in a 

newly developed lamp which literally “outshines” the sun. 


This is another activity of National Distillers’ U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
Division. Others include the production of petro-chemicals, industrial alcohol, 
metallic sodium, animal feed se stn polyethylene, ammonia and a wide 
variety of industrial chemicals an 


solvents. 


National Distillers Products Corporation 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 















Lighting by | DAY- BRITE | makes the big difference 


Kiithlir 


You decide with greater assurance when you see 


what you’re buying in its best light. That’s why lighting is so 
important. Prospects are more certain of making the right choice— 
more readily become satisfied customers, friends and boosters... 
Lighting by Day-Brite is, therefore, more and more the choice of 
alert merchants—it makes the big difference in seeing and selling. 
... Before you decide on any phase of lighting for sales, see your 
Day-Brite representative. You'll find him in your classified phone 
directory. Or, send for special store-lighting data. 


Nation's largest manutacturer of lighting equipment gyre heg clad 
fer stores, factories, schools, offices, hespitals hz o  fev he 


SS 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5474 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
61135 in Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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“... finally, Petrillo agreed 
ruefully that progress 
couldn't be stopped . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 45 


though they maintained their standing 
as professional musicians with AFM. 

e The remainder either had retired 
or were music teachers, arrangers, copy- 
ists, or held other nonplaying jobs. 

The average earnings of AFM musi- 
cians with no other source of income in 
1954 was a “depressingly low” $3,454, 
according to AFM. Those who supple- 
mented their earnings in nonmusical 
jobs averaged $5,065, of which only 
$1,786 came from work as instrumental- 
ists or leaders, the union reported. 
¢ Unsuccessful Resistance—AF M's 
Pres. James C. Petrillo, who started out 
as a trumpet player in a brass band that 
played at funerals, fought “canned 
music” at first. He warned that any 
musician who produced it was “playing 
at his own funeral.” Led by Petrillo, 
AFM struck against making records— 
and succeeded in winning a royalty. It 
fought “talking pictures” and network 
radio by insisting on standby orchestras 
until blocked by federal laws. Finally, 
Petrillo agreed ruefully that progress 
couldn’t be stopped. 

AFM accepted recordings, sound- 
tracks, and other forms of mechanized 
music, but with a proviso: Royalties 
must be paid on “canned music” to 
create funds for providing jobs for 
AFM’s growing roll of jobless musicians. 


ll. Sharing the Hardship 


AFM’s royalty plan was put into 
effect before the United Mine Work- 
ers’ more widely publicized welfare fund 
royalty on all coal tonnage mined. 
Through it the union maintains two 
funds—in the recording and television 
fields—to provide work for unemployed 
musicians. Some $2-million is split up 
annually among union members who 
play, at the union wage scale, in free 
public concerts. 

e “Tax” Plan—Here is how AFM 
makes employers bear some of the cost 
of job losses caused by automation: 

¢ The musicians’ union’s record- 
ing contracts require the employer to 
pay a sum equal to 21% of the salaries 
of recording musicians into a Music 
Performance Trust Fund. The percent- 
age was hiked from 10% early this year. 

e When theatrical film is released 
to television, 5% of the gross revenue 
plus $25 for each musician used in mak- 
ing the soundtrack is paid into a Tele- 
vision Trust Fund; the 5% payment 
must be made thereafter every time the 
film is shown. AFM first insisted, in 
1950, that the theatrical film be re- 
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This Conveyor Stretches Freight Cars! 


5 ame bottom-heavy bags of plastic 
material are being flattened, for stor- 
age and palletizing for shipment, by a 
Carrier Natural-Frequency Conveyor... 

They used to be flattened manually, 
one at a time, by two men who literally 
patted them into shape. It was a slow, 
expensive operation. And unfortun- 
ately, conventional bag fiatteners 
couldn’t do the job satisfactorily be- 
cause the product was too light and 
fluffy. 

The solution called for imagination 
and Carrier engineers were quick to 
supply it. They soon designed a Natural- 
Frequency Vibrating Conveyor that did 
the trick perfectly. It’s a 9’ conveyor 


CARRIER cces the “IMPOSSIBLE” 


for the biggest names in industry! 


that gently tosses the bags along a 
slight uphill grade. When the bags 
come off, they are so flat that 15% more 
of them can now be put in a freight car. 
The whole operation has also been 
speeded up, and labor costs substan- 
tially reduced.* 

Flattening bags is one of hundreds 
of unusual applications for Carrier 
Natural-Frequency equipment. It points 
up the versatility of Carrier products, 
the ingenuity of Carrier engineers (who 
are the actual parents of today’s mod- 


ern, practical vibrating conveyors, and 
who know more about this type of prod- 
uct than anybody else in the world). 

Carrier Natural-Frequency Conveyors 
offer almost unlimited processing pos- 
sibilities. Tell us the sore spot in your 
materials-handling or processing set-up 
and we'll be glad to submit recom- 
mendations. 


*Carrier, in cooperation with your packaging 
engineers, can integrate the bag-filling, clos- 
ing and flattening operations, without re- 
handling. Interested? 


CARRIER 


AMATURAL- FREQUENCY 
CONVEYORS 


Carrier Conveyor Corporation 
200 North Jackson Street, Lovisville 2, Kentucky 








Aircralismen use epoxy compounds 
in huge tools, tiny parts 


RATIO 
ACCELEROMETER 
0-46 


MFGRS 
PIN 5393-3 
RAM METER 
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Regardless of product size, standards of accuracy and 
dependability must be kept high. Here are two examples 
from the aircraft industry—both using Baxe.ire Brand 
Epoxy Resins. You can apply these materials either to fast, 
low-cost tooling or to the improved construction of a deli- 
cate electrical assembly. 


Epoxies are just one group of plastics and resins produced 
by Bakelite Company for electrical and mechanical appli- 
cations. Finding the material best suited to your needs is 
surer and simpler when you work through this one con- 
venient source backed by 46 years’ experience in plastics 
technology. 


This accelerometer, shown in actual size, is part of the 
fire control mechanism in high-speed military aircraft, meas- 
ures rate of velocity change. Encapsulated in compounds based 
on Baxetrre Brand Epoxy Resins, it’s hermetically sealed 
against thermal and mechanical shocks. Vertical white lines in 
cross section are thousands of fine wire windings that form 
cylinder walls, firmly embedded in epoxy. Compound was for- 
mulated by Rezolin, Inc., for Ram Meter inc., Ferndale, Mich., 
so that thermal expansion characteristics would match those of 
asserably’s working elements. (Right) Testing vibration charac- 
teristics of accelerometers at the Ram Meter Factory. 


Compounds used in both of these applications are supplied 
by Rezolin, Inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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Probably the largest plastic tool ever made, this master 
gauge checks alignment of the entire upper front window area 
on the Lockheed Hercules C-130, first U. S. turbo-prop trans- 
port. Pressurized fuselage demands tight, accurate fit between 
sections, Gauge shell is laminate of glass cloth and Rezolin 
compounds based on Baxextre Epoxy Resins. Handled as 
liquids, these compounds are readily formed at room tempera- 
ture and harden with minimum shrinkage, excellent dimen- 
sional stability, and great strength. 


See BAKELITE’S exhibit, 
booths #809, $13, 817, 825, 
National Plastics Exposi- 
tion, June 11-15, 1956, New 
York Coliseum, New York, 


BAKELITE 


BRAND 


EPOXY RESINS 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [ag 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The term Baxe.rre and the Trefoil Symbol 
are registered trade-marks of UCC 





What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 





This man-made geyser discharges up to 16,000 gallons per minute in the 
unwatering of the Osceola Lode mines. This is an extensive project of mine 
rehabilitation by our Calumet division in which two dormant shafts are 
being reopened. This work is partially com- 
plete and valuable copper deposits are now 
being mined. 

At the left is shown a series of heat ex- 
changer units in final assembly at our wholly 
owned subsidiary, Canada Vulcanizer and 
Equipment Company Ltd. Such custom- 
engineered equipment is used in heavy power 
generating and transforming installations. 

Whether unwatering a mine or designing 
integral units for power generation, it’s know- 
how that makes the difference. Such knowl- 
edge, invaluable to us, is available to you 
through all the varied products and processes 
of Caiumet & Hecla, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Calumet« 
Hecla, Inc. 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS— 
MINERS OF COPPER, PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





DIVISIONS OF 
CALUMET & HECLA, INC.— 


CALUMET DIVISION 

WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION GC 
CANADA VULCANIZER and 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD | 


FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO. 
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JAMES C. PETRILLO, AFM president 
fought a losing battle against mechanized 
music, but won a plan to soften its impact. 


scored before TV use, duplicating the 
music already in the soundtrack. That 
would have meant jobs for musicians. 
But this was dropped for the $25 fee. 

e Each time a radio show is pre- 
sented by transcription, $27 for each 
musician used on the platter must be 
paid into the trust fund. Other pro- 
visions require additional paymerts for 
simulcasts of TV and radio shows, com- 
mercial records made from jazz con- 
certs, theatrical films made of live tele- 
vision programs, and so on. The list 
grows as new developments arise. 

e AFM’s idea is to “tax” processes 
that cost musicians jobs. This is the 
angle that interests other unions in 
AFM’s “share-the-hardship” program. 
They reason that a similar form of 
royalty on automated processes could 
work in other industries. It wouldn’t 
bar progress or halt the decline in jobs 
in mechanized plants, but it might help 
alleviate the hardship of unemployment. 


lll. Disgruntled Members 


Not all members of AFM are happy 
about the “share-the-hardship” pro- 
gram. While many agree that in theory 
the plan is good, they complain that it 
doesn’t help anyone enough. 

When there is wide unemployment, 
payments are spread too thin. For in- 
stance, nobody—regardless of need— gets 
more than $250 a year from the musi- 
cians unemployment trust funds. Be- 
cause of this, some say eligibility rules 
should be tightened. Others would like 
to see the funds limited in distribution 
to the musicians whose work built them 
up. This will be an issue at the At- 
lantic City convention. 
¢ Storm Ceater—Local 47 in Los An- 

eles is the storm center of this later 
ght. Its members are akin to the 
highly skilled of other unions; they are 
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The new, 24-story Bank of thé Southwest 


Building, Houston's largest skyscraper 











In our new banking home, facilities have been enlarged to anticipate your 

increased business needs in the great Southwest. Our 22 specialized departments offer 
the ultimate in scope and quality of complete banking service. Nearly all of these 
departments are located in our main lobby — the world’s largest banking room. 

For your financial assistance in the Southwest, we consider loans — regardless of size — 


/ : 
outhweat’7 for virtually any sound business project. Our wide range of departmentized services makes a 
solid foundation for a highly satisfactory banking relationship in the Southwest. 


Ij you are eyeing the Southwest for 

possible plant locations, our Industrial C. Cabanne Smith, Vice President and Industrial Engineer 
Engineering Department can help. 

Here, seasoned specialists provide 

complete plant location service 


Just send us your requirements. We'll 
gladly make a confidential plant Bank of the 
site study to meet your needs. We'll also 1 


place at your disposal our wide scope 


of metropolitan banking facilities. RESOURCES OVER 300 MILLION DOLLARS 
Ou wes MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION HOUSTON 
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Lackawanna Piggyback 


The Lackawanna, together 
with fifteen connecting rail- 
roads, provides piggyback 
service which reaches more 
than 500 stations including 
25 major city areas through- 
out the country. 


The frequent additions of 
new areas are the result of 
an increasing demand by 
shippers for this new, fast, 
smooth riding, door-to-door 
service. The most recent ad- 
ditions are the Scranton 
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area and additional areas 
in the eastern part of New 
England. 


Ask your Lackawanna rep- 
resentative to explain the 
advantages of shipping via 
Lackawanna Piggyback for 
trailer-loads or LCL. 


ER erenie 
Railroad 





SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 
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“ .. they argue that royal- 
ties from records and films 
should go to the musicians 
who made them .. .” 

STORY storts on p. 45 


the principal performers for recordings 
and movie soundtracks. They argue 
that the royalties from records and films 
should go to the musicians who made 
them, not to the funds for general dis- 
tribution among all members. 

Local 47 members make more than 
90% of all motion picture and tele- 
vision film recordings and one-third of 
all records. They are, therefore, the 
mainstay of the musicians’ trust funds 
for those made jobless by “canned” 
music. But Local 47 members say they 
get back only 4¢ on each dollar earned 
for the funds. 

The dispute broke into the open last 
summer when the international union, 
which negotiates national contracts 
covering all its locals, altered its con- 
tracts on theatrical film released to tele- 
vision. For the previous three years, 
musicians who scored the film sound- 
tracks received $25 apiece when the 
film was sold to TV, but these payments 
were diverted to the television trust 
fund by the new contract. 
¢ Local Action—This direct loss fired 
the spark against fund payments gen- 
erally, and Local 47 filed an official 
protest to the international. The AFM 
executive board rejected the protest on 
grounds that the recordings and sound- 
tracks made by Local 47 were displacing 
other musicians, that the union’s re- 
sponsibility was to all its members. 

In the face of the rejection, a nucleus 
of Local 47 members took over the 
local’s operations, displaced its officers, 
and openly invited expulsion from the 
AFM. The international named Arthur 
Goldberg, AFL-CIO associate general 
counsel, to referee the dispute. 
¢ Rebuff—After four days of hearings in 
Los Angeles, Goldberg handed down his 
decision. He found 11 members had 
violated the AFM’s constitution by plot- 
ting a revolt against Local 47 officers, 
proposing to set up a rival union, and 
ignoring directives of the international. 
He recommended a one-year suspension 
for the leader of the revolt, Local 47 
Vice-Pres. Cecil F. Read; one-day sus- 
pensions for the others. 

The Goldberg ruling, which covers 
only the legality of the defendants’ ac- 
tions, is now before the AFM executive 
board. But the over-all problem remains 
and will come up again when an appeal 
is made by the Read group to the AFM 
convention. The appeal isn’t likely to 
win any substantial support; all the 
aces in this fight seem to be in Petrillo’s 
hand. END 
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IT NEVER HAD A CHANCE! 


This is an automotive bearing ruined by a fingerprint 
-..just one example of precision-machined products 
that corrosion renders useless. Many firms, faced 
with rejects and refinishing operations on high-value 
units, have turned to Dearborn for the answers to 
corrosion problems. Today, manufacturers rely on 
NO-OX-ID to keep corrosion-damage down. 

The protective NO-OX-ID film, applied to any 


metal surface, seals out corrosion during the various 
stages of production...long or short periods of stor- 
age...while in dealer’s stock. The result: perfect 
product preservation from shop to user. 

Your Dearborn sales engineer will gladly explain 
how NO-OX-ID can save you money and recom- 
mend the NO-OX-ID best suited for your particular 
requirements. Mail the coupon. There’s no obligation. 





Dearborn Chemical Company 


Dept. BW 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, II. 


Please send me complete information about NO-OX-ID. 


Drarvboru NO-OX-ID 


Stops Corrosion Wherever it Occurs 











By O.SOGLOW 





PNEUMOCONIOSIS ANYONE? Better say no. It 
means silicosis—half in Latin and half Greek. 
And it’s been used for over 400 years, illus- 
trating that dust problems aren’t anything 
new. The ancients may have been able to 
name diseases caused by dust. You can do 
something about them—with Air-Maze Filters, 





ELECTRICITY KILLS DUST! Electromaze elec- 
tronic air filters literally shock dust and 
smoke out of the air with an electric charge. 
Used wherever super-clean air is needed, 
Can be serviced automatically. New selenium 
rectifier eliminates tube maintenance. 





NEW FILTER TAKES ITS OWN BATH! Automaze 
automatic air filters stay clean by continu- 
ously taking a bath. Special “pulse-action” 
thoroughly washes each panel automatically, 
renews adhesive. Goes 3 to 6 months with- 
out attention, 


1F YOU BUILD OR USE engines, Compressors, 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
or any device using air or liquids — the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze filter engineered to 
serve you better. Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. For condensed product catalog, 
write Air-Maze Corporation, Department C, 
25000 Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


NZ3 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTERS © LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS © OFL SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS 
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Court Upholds State Actions 


Supreme Court rules states have jurisdiction in some 


cases that also fall under federal control. 


Other decisions 


also go against labor this week. 


The U.S. Supreme Court ruled this 
week that a state can enjoin mass 
picketing under its state laws—even 
though the union’s conduct also 
violates the federal Taft-Hartley Act 
and is in the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

At the same time, the court: 

e Upheld the dismissal of an em- 
ployee of Cutter Laboratories in Cali- 
fornia for being a Communist. 

¢ Refused to review three cases in- 
volving NLRB orders against secon- 
dary-boycott picketing. The high court 
ratified board bans against picketing of 
service companies doing typewriter re- 
pair work for customers of Royal Type- 
writer Co. during a Royal strike; against 
picketing on a construction site to stop 
deliveries of ready-mix concrete during 
a strike against Campbell Coal Co. of 
Atlanta, the concrete supplier, and 
against musicians’ union picketing at 
sports arenas from which a radio station 
involved in a dispute with the union 
planned to broadcast. 

¢ Affirmed state injunctions against 
picketing violence in a strike against 
McQuay Inc., of Farbault, Minn. 
¢ Wisconsin Upheld—In the _ state 
jurisdiction case, the court ruled 6-to-3 
that Wisconsin acted within its rights 
when it enjoined mass picketing and 
violence by the United Auto Workers 
during a strike at the Kohler Co. plant 
in 1954—even though the union con- 
duct also violated T-H. The strike is 
still on. 

Kohler filed a complaint with the 
Wisconsin Employee Relations Board 
charging UAW with violations of the 
state labor law by mass picketing, by 
preventing prospective employees from 
entering the Kohler plant, and by 
coercing and threatening employees 
who wanted to work. The state board 
ordered UAW to end its coercive ac- 
tivities and was upheld when the auto 
union challenged the order in the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court. 

UAW carried the case into the U.S. 
Supreme Court, arguing that Kohler’s 
charges should have been filed with the 
National. Labor Relations Board. The 
union contended that states cannot use 
a state labor board and a state labor 
law to stop activities that are expressly 
covered by the federal labor laws. 

* Question of Propriety—UAW agreed, 
at the same time, that the union con- 
duct would probably have been an tn- 
fair labor practice under T-H and that 
NLRB would probably have issued an 


order against the union similar to that 
issued by the Wisconsin board. Hence, 
the union’s conduct was not a direct is- 
sue. The question before the court 
was simply one of the propriety of the 
action under the state law. 

The state court based its ruling on 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s verdict in 
the Allen-Bradley case, decided before 
the Taft-Hartley Act became law. In 
that case, the federal court ruled that 
Wisconsin could use its labor law to 
stop the same kind of conduct involved 
in the Kohler case. UAW argued that 
Taft-Hartley—by spelling out union un- 
fair labor practices—eliminated state 
power to control union violence under 
state laws. 
¢ Court Opinions—Justice Stanley F. 
Reed, speaking for the high court, re- 
jected the umion argument. His opin- 
ion held that the Allen-Bradley deci- 
sion has not been made obsolete by 
T-H. It noted the general rule that a 
state may not enjoin conduct which 
has been made an unfair labor practice 
under federal law. But the decision 
added that Supreme Court’s post-Taft- 
Hartley rulings make clear that this 
general rule doesn’t take away from 
the states “power to prevent mass pick- 
eting, violence, and overt threats of 
violence.” 

Justice William O. Douglas dis- 
sented, joined by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and Justice Hugo Black. The 
dissent said that the court was depart- 
ing from its earlier stand that states 
may not enjoin action which is sub- 
ject to federal jurisdiction. To do so, 
the dissent warned, would be to open 
the door to “unseemly conflicts” be- 
tween federal and state agencies. 
¢ Commie Record—The Supreme 
Court sidestepped the main issue in 
the Communist discharge case. It in- 
directly upheld the discharge (by a 
5-to-4 vote) by dismissing for “lack of 
substantial federal questions” the con- 
stitutional arguments raised by the em- 
ployee. 

The majority held that the California 
State Supreme Court decision uphold- 
ing the discharge rested on an interpre- 
tation of the state’s arbitration law— 
therefore there was no need for the 
U.S. Supreme Court to go into federal 
questions. 

The case grew out of the discharge 
of the president of the Cutter local of 
the old leftwing United Office & Pro- 
fessional Workers during wage negotia- 
tions in 1949. END 
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GM Power Opens New Horizons 
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TWIN-POWER SCRAPER 


vou Bhd Mrolol—t do} aWlcloloe Mit colel aos Bt-t— 


M@ Increased consumption of coal by public 
utilities and industrial plants necessitates 
large stockpiles for storage — many of them 
are from a hundred thousand to several 
million tons. Proper maintenance of these 
storage piles to prevent spontaneous combus- 
tion and te provide economical “‘reclamation”’ 
—delivery from pile to plant —is a major 
bulk material handling problem. 

Of all the methods used for coal stockpiling 
none does the job as efficiently as the Euclid 
Twin-Power Scraper. Industrial plants and 
public utilities in all parts of the country are 
cutting their coal and bulk material handling 
costs with these versatile machines. The four- 








wheel drive ‘““Twin’”’ is entirely self-loading 
in loose, highly compacted, or even frozen 
coal because it has two diesel engines provid- 
ing a total of 436 or 518 h.p. and big tires for 
tremendous traction. In spite of its large 
capacity —up to 23 tons of coal—the Model 
TS-18 has excellent maneuverability and a 
top speed of 26 mph with full load. 


On operations where large tonnages of 
earth, ore, coal and other materials must be 
moved, Euclid equipment can open a new 
horizon of low cost production. Your inquiry 
will bring information on the complete ‘ine 
of products and data that shows you. why 
Euclids are your best investment. 


EUCLID DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





Cleveland 17, Ohio 





Specify STEELCASE 


whenever you want to make a good office... 





Steelcase Convertibles make sense! 


How? By combining smart, space-saving design 
with sturdy, durable construction. And? By 

using otherwise wasted floor space along walls and 
in corners and converting it into profitable 

work areas. 


Convertibles are engineered sensibly, too! 

Extra units can be added or substituted . . . 
existing units rearranged or removed to give each 
individual just as much top and storage space 

as he desires or requires. 


Add to this the exceptional beauty found in 
Steelcase Sunshine Styling finishes and you see 
why, whenever more than price is a factor . . . 
when quality, efficiency, convenience and styling 
are of major importance. . . 

Steelcase is consistently first choice. 









Ask your secretary 

to send for full color 

28-page brochure on versatile 
New Steelcase Convertibles. 
Just write Department L 





a little better 








Recent Sieeicase installations include major offices for 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. » Ford Motor Company + General Milis 
Jewel Tea Company - Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


STEELCASE iNC 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Authorized dealers in principal cities throughout the country 
in Canada « CANADIAN STEELCASE COMPANY, LTD. + Toronto 
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BEDS FOR MINE WORKERS: UMW Pres. John L. Lewis 
salutes one of the 10 new UMW hospitals. 


Last weekend, two very different 
unions added two very different facets 
to their own special brands of union 
service. 

On the physical side, the United 
Miné Workers held dedication cere- 
monies in Beckley, W. Va., for a $26- 
million chain of 10 hospitals main- 
tained by the union’s welfare and re- 
tirement fund in Kentucky, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

On the intellectual side, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
dedicated a $750,000 theater that rivals 
anything Broadway has to offer. The 
theater is at Unity House, a resort 
owned and operated by ILGWU for its 
vacationing members near Bushkill, in 
Pennsylvania’s Pocono Mountains. 

e More Than Bargaining—Both events 
point up the increased interest and 
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DRAMA FOR GARMENT WORKERS: ILGWU Pres. David 


Dubinsky shows off new theater at Unity House, Union’s retreat. 


Union Service Keeps On Growing 


imagination that unions are showing in 
matters affecting their members outside 
the workplace and the union hall. They 
are further indications that unions are 
no longer content merely to represent 
employees at the bargaining table. 

In each case, rain was pelting down 
at the moment of ribbon-cutting, but it 
didn’t stop the parties that were sched- 
uled to follow the formalities. At Unity 
House, some 800 ILGWU members 
and their families crowded around the 
new theater for a double ceremony—the 
opening coincided with the 37th annual 
start of the Unity House resort season. 
Brought in over the narrow, twisting 
mountain road for the event were thea- 
ter stars Marian Anderson, Melissa Hay- 
den, and Andre Eglevsky, with the New 
York City Ballet troupe—and two grand 
pianos. Joining ILGWU’s Pres. David 


Dubinsky in dedication speeches liber- 
ally larded with levity were AFL-CIO’s 
Pres. George Meany and Pennsylvania’s 
Gov. George M. Leader. Jacob Potof- 
sky, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, a traditional 
ILGWU rival, was an honored guest. 
¢ Miners’ Restraint—In Beckley, the 
UMW celebration was more re- 
strained, in keeping with the occasion. 
The miners were exulting over the 
opening of the chain of new hospitals, 
but they reckoned that the necessity for 
having the hospitals hardly allowed 
them to indulge in theatricals. So their 
show lacked professional polish, but not 
enthusiasm. UMW members and their 
families cheered for John L. Lewis, 
whooped it up to the music made by 
60 miners in the Monongah Band, 
spread out picnics and barbecues. END 
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PACKAGING - 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER 
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CORPORATION « ST 


Here's proof. The bulk corru- 


gated shipping container 
shown here, engineered by 
Gaylord, carries sixdozen small 
electric motors with a total 
weight of QOO pounds. This 
evelopment saved on con- 
tainer costs, cut packing time 


and reduced shipping weight. 


For any type of corrugated 
or solid fibre container to 
make your shipping more ef fi- 
cient, contact your nearby 


Gaylord office. 
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Owners Strike 


Workers own company, 
but that doesn’t stop them 
from walking out in fight with 
management. 


Employee ownership of a company’s 
stock is no guarantee against a strike, 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. learned 
last week when 1,600 members of its 
independent union walked out. The 
workers who struck for contract gains 
are, in a sense, owners of 49% of the 
company. 

The strike attracted particular at- 
tention from those who are considering 
employee stock purchase plans in the 
hope of more harmonious labor rela- 
tions. The CPT strike brings out two 
points: 

e Employees who have a direct 
interest in a company’s stock do not 
necessarily identify themselves with its 
management. 

e The fact that they are stockhold- 
ers does not automatically turn their 
interest from economic gains and job- 
security provisions in a contract. 
¢ Bought in 1953—Emplovees _pur- 
chased Cleveland Pneumatic Tool in 
1953 through two profit-sharing trust 
funds—one for some 160 key salaried 
employees, owning 51% of the stock, 
and the other for wage workers (BW— 
Jan.24'53,p62). 

Although technically the hourly paid 
workers own 49%, their union—the 
Aerol Aircraft Employees Assn.—con- 
tends they “don’t have anything at all to 
say about operations of the company.” 

This has had an important bearing 
on CPT employee relations. Among 
production workers, there appears to be 
a substantial, and growing, distrust of 
management policies and plans. 
¢ New Demands—When the union 
signed a contract with CPT last year it 
gained, among other things, a clause 
limiting the amount and type of work 
CPT could farm out to others. 

When bargaining started this year, 
the union placed a batch of new de- 
mands on the table. At the time of the 
strike last week, most had been dropped, 
but two were still important. The union 
asked for an immediate 17¢ raise (the 
company offered 11¢) and for a tight- 
ening of the curb on subcontracting. 
The company, on the other hand, asked 
for a modification of the clause. 
¢ Farmed-Out Work—Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool’s purchase of the National 
Water Lift Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
last February is at least partly responsi- 
ble for the union attack on subcontract- 
ing. Employees are afraid that the 
CPT may eventually turn into a hold- 
ing company. END 
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af CHECK FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 


for that new plant site 


Before you make the final, vital decision on where to 
build that new plant, take a long, searching look at the 
advantages of the FRISCO Industrial District at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 


LABOR—An employable pool of 130,000 workers, many with 
a mechanical-agricultural background which enables them to 
quickly learn the use of tools and machines. Low wage rates. 


RESOURCES—All within 100 miles/—Asphaltic materials, 
barium, coal, dolomite, gravel, gypsum, lead, limestone, 
natural gas, oil, potash, rock wool, silica sand, volcanic ash, 
and zinc. 


POWER AND UTILITIES—Electric power at one of the lowest 
rates in the nation. Municipal water flow rate 12,000,000 
gallons daily, capable of increasing to 18,000,000 gallons 
daily. 36,000 volt power line, water and natural gas in indus- 


trial quantities already installed at site. . 


CHECK FORT SMITH 
S tial details on the 
FRISCO Fort Smith In- 
dustrial District and its 
business advantages 
for you. No obligation, 
of course. 








ACCESSIBILITY —The 386-acre FRISCO Industrial District, 314 
miles south of downtown Fort Smith in the center of present 
area growth, provides level sites on the main line of the 
FRISCO, within Fort Smith switching limits. 


TRANSPORTATION—FRISCO and 3 other railroads operate 
directly to 13 states, with excellent connections to all the 
U. S. Three main highways border the Industrial District; 
four others serve Fort Smith. Airlines offer 8 daily flights 
with good national connections. 


TAXES—Full municipal and civic cooperation with industry. 
Industrial Distri-:t property is taxed at about $8 per $1,000 
assessed valuation (approximately 20% of true valuation). 


LIVING CONDITIONS—1955 population 56,312; Fort Smith and 
adjacent counties 184,653. Winter temperature range 30°-52°; 
summer range 67°-92°. 190 acres of parks, 3 country clubs. 
Excellent fishing and small-game hunting nearby, deer in 
adjacent mountains. University of Arkansas 64 miles north, 
Hot Springs National Park 134 miles south. 
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Industrial Development Department 
St. Lovis-San Francisco Railway 
215 Frisco Building, St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


Please send me FREE information about the 
Frisco Industrial District, Fort Smith, Arkanses. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET ADDRESS. 
CITY. le 














8000 MILES SERVING: ARKANSAS + MISSOURI + KANSAS + OKLAHOMA «+ TEXAS «+ TENNESSEE + MISSISSIPP! + ALABAMA «+ FLORIDA 








DETROIT CONTROLS 
protect lives and equipment 


In the world’s first atomic-powered submarine, Detroit Controls play a 
vital role in safeguarding both men and machinery. They are relied upon to 
warn of unsafe conditions and to protect essential equipment. For example, 
Detroit Controls are used on alarm systems to warn of overheating or low lube 
oil pressure. They are the key controls on the Nautilus’ air conditioning and 
refrigeration systems. 


Although many Detroit Controls have highly technical applications— 
like those used in the Nautilus—there are dozens that serve you. They keep 
millions of automatic washers operating at the proper temperature, play a 
vital role in giving you cool comfort in summer and uniform heating in the 
winter, control the cooling system in your car, and in countless ways make 
your life more comfortable—automatically. 

. es _ 


TyniSwitch precision snap switches make your life more comfortable and 

your work easier in hundreds of ways. They turn on clock-radios, start and 

stop furnace blowers, and are key elements in automatic refrigerator 

defrosters, dictating machines, computers, burglar alarms, and nearly every- 

thing automatic. a 
+ Sd * 


j Here is another comfort control for home or office—the Detroit 

“Duo-Classic” air conditioning thermostat. With it you control both 
heating and cooling with only one switch. See your air conditioning 
contractor or write for Bulletin 266. 


YOU LIVE BETTER WitH DETROIT CONTROLS 


ASLON 
~ 
Ona 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS for 


REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONING © DOMESTIC HEATING © AVIATION © TRANSPORTATION © WOME APPLIANCES + INDUSTRIAL USES 





Representatives in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representatives: RAILWAY 
AND ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES, 
LTD., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg. 


DETROIT CONTROLS 


CORPORATION 
68900 Trumbull Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 


Division of Amenican-Stardard 
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Welfare First 


New foundation backed 
by company and union aims at 
improving plans, regardless of 
bargaining. 


A new approach to collectively bar- 
gained employee welfare and pension 
plans has been developed by U.S. In- 
dustries, Inc., and the International 
Assn. of Machinists (AFL-CIO). Early 
this week, the two announced the for- 
mation of a Foundation on Collectively 
Bargained Health & Welfare Plans. 

Theirs is a jointly sponsored founda- 
tion that will study ways to get the best 
possible health and welfare benefits for 
employees. John I. Snyder, Jr., presi- 
dent and chairman of U.S. Industries, 
and A. J. Hayes, IAM president, will 
serve as co-chairmen of the foundaiion’s 
board of trustees. 
¢ Lost in Shuffle—In many instances, 
the cost of installing a health and wel- 
fare program has taken the primary 
place in bargaining, with the secondary 
concern about the benefits to the 
worker. Many unions and companies 
have been chiefly interested in arriving 
at a cost figure that would sound right 
as part of a package settlement. 

Here and there, some union plans 
have gone in for preventive medicine 
plans and dental care. Most of these 
grew out of bargaining situations. In 
contrast, the Health & Welfare Foun- 
dation envisions a continuous study of 
how to improve benefits; for stimulus, 
it won’t depend on negotiations. 

Problems on which the foundation’s 
research will concentrate are: 

¢ Broadening benefits to include 
preventive medicine, psychiatric treat- 
ment, treatment of eye diseases, and 
dental care. 

¢ How to reduce the currently 
high costs of these services. 

¢ Ways to improve the efficiency 
of welfare plan management and to pre- 
vent corrupt administration of plans. 
* Ball Rolling—The foundation will of- 
fer advice to U.S. Industries and IAM 
on benefit plans that cover some 5,000 
employees in California, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Wisconsin. Results of its 
studies will be made available to other 
companies and unions. 

To start things off, U.S. Industries 
and union will each contribute $25,000 
to the foundation. Other members of 
the board of trustees have not been an- 
nounced, but Snyder and Hayes say 
they will be well-known figures in the 
fields of government, industry, labor, 
medicin-, and finance. 

Martin E. Segal & Co., a welfare and 
pension plan consulting firm, will ad- 
vise the board. END 
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NOW MATERIALS HANDLING 
LEAVES NO SCARS 


when ExOn-based Pvc 
cushions the grip! 





CHESTER, PA. “Handle with care!” has been Resistant to abrasion and corrosion, this 
changed to “Handle with PVC” at the tough EXON 654-based plastisol coating 
Ford plant here. And it means the same _ is made and applied by Quelcor, Inc. 
thing—only much more so. This is only one of its growing list of 
A plastisol coating based on Firestone uses . . . from carrying cars to carrying 


Fi re $ftO n e EXON 654 is applied to gripping and lift- foods. When plastisol coating is used on 
ing surfaces. Barely more than a veneer super-market shopping carts, for instance, 
/) (only 3/16” thick) this resilient PVC takes the basket mesh cannot cut vegetables or 
fi the battering of countless contacts, never other produce; baskets can’t be damaged 
mars the most brilliant finish. by abrasion or rusted by wet foods. 
Plastisol application methods are quick, convenient, economical. For more details, call or write: 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
FIRESTONE PLASTICS CO., Dept. 622H, POTTSTOWN, PA. 


® A Division of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
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Stylish Team Bends Elbows to a 


Where did the story all begin? Well, 
Heublein is generally credited with 
pioneering vodka drinking in the U.S. 
Its Smirnoff vodka has more than half 


Che distinguished-looking chaps pic- 
tured above all have one thing in com- 
mon—an unquenchable thirst ‘A vodka. 
It’s a taste they share—to some extent— 
with a growing number of Americans. 
During the last four years, vodka con- 
sumption has jumped almost three and 
a half times. Thus it has had the most 
sensational rate of growth of any dis- 
tilled spirit. 

Distillers have been pouring money 
into distinctive ads to swing the new 
business their way. The five gentlemen 
seated on the stairs prefer Smirnoff 
vodka (Heublein, Inc.) mixed in a 
variety of different drinks. Peering 
from the window is a Relska fan (L. 
Relsky & Cie., a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of Heublein). The gent with the 
dog likes Wolfschmidt (Joseph E. Sea- 
gram & Sons, Inc.). The sandwich-board 
carrier obviously is plugging for Hiram 
Walker (Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts, Ltd.). The bearded ambassador 
finds Samovar (Schenley Industries, 
Inc.) to his taste. And Gilbey’s (Na- 
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tional Distillers Products Corp.), with- 
out a model, has its ad on the wall. 

¢ $60-Million Market—The distillers 
have become firm friends of all those 
fellows. Though vodka is still a rela- 
tively small part of their business—it 
accounted for only about 3.2% of dis- 
tilled liquor consumed last year—it 
represents some $60-million worth of 
sales for distillers. With sales growing 
fast, the vodka market is a tempting 
enough prize to send large and small 
distillers jumping into the competition. 
Currently, some 100 brands of vodka 
are on the market. 

The signs are that this year’s sales 
will strengthen the vodka trend. Last 
year, according to figures compiled by 
Clark Gavin Associates for True Maga- 
zine, consumption of vodka hit 6,234,- 
662 wine gallons (about 2-million cases 
of fifths). That’s a 90% gain over 
1954. And in the first quarter this 
year, Gavin estimates, consumption in 
33 markets was up 190.6% over last 
vear’s first quarter. 


of today’s vodka market. Heublein 
bought the Smirnoff name in 1939. 
Not much happened until 1948. Then, 
Californians suddenly began drinking 
vodka mixed with ginger beer. Heu- 
blein set out to capitalize on this with 
intensive advertising, first on the West 
Coast, then in the East. 

At first, its Smirnoff had little compe- 
tition to worry about. But the market 
became so promising in the last year 
that two of the big four distillers have 
entered it with their brands, Gilbey’s 
and Wolfschmidt; and Hiram Walker 
and Samovar have begun promoting 
more vigorously. In addition, smaller 
distillers are after a share with such 
brands as Old Mr. Boston (Berke Bros. 
Distilleries, Iac.); Don Cossack (M. S. 
Walker, Inc.); Glenmore (Glenmore 
Distillers Co.); Romanoff (Julius Wile 
Sons & Co., Inc., Tovarisch (Amer- 
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ican Distilling Co.); and Yar (Park & 
Tilford Distillers Corp.). 
¢ Tells No Tales—When you come 
down to the question of what powered 
vodka’s sudden rise to popularity vou 
find that nobody has an exact answer. 
Clearly, though, it’s part of the trend 
toward the non-whiskey distilled spirits, 
like gin and brandy (BW—Feb.25’56, 
p46). But vodka hasn’t stolen its sales 
from gin, which was up 8% last year. 
Heublein thinks vodka’s success is 
due simply to the fact that it has quali- 
ties that a lot of people want in a drink. 
For one thing, Heublein feels, many 
people who like drinking don’t like the 
taste of whiskey. Good vodka is taste- 
less and has no aroma. Heublein has 
based its advertising on these qualities, 
stressed vodka’s ability to blend with a 
wide range of mixers. Its ads don’t 
promote vodka alone, they promote 
mixed drinks such as the Bloody Mary 
(vodka and tomato juice), and the 
Screwdriver (vodka and orange juice). 
Secondly (and, who knows, maybe 
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$60-Million Market 


more important) vodka leaves no odor 
on tne breath. A lot of people enjoy a 
cocktail at lunch and they appreciate 
equally the absence of liquor on their 
breaths, distillers ‘say. 

¢ Marketing Problem—But the very 
fact of vodka’s tastelessness and lack of 
odor means problems for the distillers. 
With no taste qualities to play around 
with, it’s clear that, in theory, all good 
distillers could turn out equally good 
vodka and would find it hard to claim 
superiority. 

Actually, all the companies making 
vodka in the U.S. insist there’s room 
for difference in their products. Hiram 
Walker, for example, points out that 
vodka’s tastelessness depends heavily 
on the standards of distilling. Impure 
vodka can have a decided taste. 
¢ Iron Curtain Influence—Before dis- 
tillers jumped into the vodka market, 
they had to make one rather special 
decision. Should they give their brands 
a Russian name and point up vodka’s 
Russian associations? Such a connec- 


tion, they thought, might not be popu- 
lar, even though the labels on their 
bottles said plainly that the drink was 
made in the U.S. On the other hand, 
they guessed, a Russian brand name 
for a vodka might seem more authentic. 

The distillers have taken different 
approaches on this question. Heublein 
retained the Smirnoff name, but at- 
tempted to set an international rather 
than strictly Russian character for its 
vodka. Wolfschmidt and Samovar have 
followed the same line. Hiram Walker 
and National Distillers are capitalizing 
on their well-established gins, Hiram 
Walker and Gilbey’s. J. W. Dant has 
straddled the fence by naming its brand 
Danski. 
¢ Setting Style—With foreign policy 
troubles out of the way, the distillers 
looked at another facet of their potential 
market. Heublein, in its early ads, 
aimed frankly at a sophisticated, higher- 
income group. Its idea was to sell 
vodka to groups that tend to be fashion 
leaders, in drinks as well as in clothes. 
These fashion leaders were the people 
who made the martini and gin-and-tonic 
popular, and Heublein urged them to 
substitute vodka for gin in those drinks. 

Now Heublein is changing its line, 
aiming at market saturation, and spend- 
ing more money for newspaper than for 
magazine ads. 

The distillers have various shibboleths 
about their drink to lay to rest. One is 
that vodka is made from potatoes: In 
the U.S., all vodka is made from a 
grain mash. Another is that vodka is 
akin to bottled lightning: Actually, 
vodka is sold in two proofs, 80 and 100, 
and the most popular is 80 proof—less 
than the 80.6 proof of most whiskeys. 
e Where’s It Headed?—Even with its 
sharply rising sales, some distillers are 
wondering whether vodka is just a fad. 
Other distillers foresee tremendous 
growth. Still others guess vodka’s share 
of the market will grow bigger but will 
never rival whiskey. Thev point out 
that vodka’s rate of gain in its first large 
markets, like California, is tapering off. 

The big distillers entered the vodka 
field reluctantly, only after it had 
reached a size they couldn’t ignore. 
Some of them see vodka as a potentially 
disruptive element in their business, 
bringing new competition and new 
problems. For one thing, vodka doesn’t 
have to be aged; it can be bottled 
straight from the distillery. Thus, a 
vodka distiller needs no large amounts 
of capital, since unlike a whiskey dis- 
tiller he has no big money tied up in 
aging liquor. The big distillers, who 
have huge sums invested in whiskey, 
aren’t enthusiastic about such “inci- 
dentals” as vodka. 

Nevertheless, they’re in for keeps. 
They all mean to grab their share of 
the vodka market, and are aiming for 
first place in the field. eno 
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“Built-in” reliability 

Whether it’s a spaceship, a super- 
sonic missile, a satellite or an elec- 
computer... DuKane’s 
production know-how and packag- 
ing skills will produce amplifiers to 
your exacting specifications . . . in 


tronic 


volume, with custom-like precision 
and time-table delivery at a low 
Contact the Government 
Division, DuKane Corporation, 
St. Charles 12, Illinois. 


cost. 





Central 
Sound System 


—_ DuKane’s commercial 
electronic products 





Nurses’ 
Call have established their 


superiority in schools, 
hospitals, factories and 
offices. Details avail- 
able upon request. 


& 


Flexifone 
Intercom 








Sound Slidefilm 
Projector 





Private 
Telephone 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 
ST. CHARLES 12, ILLINOIS 
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GOLDEN RECORDS, with new packaged disks for children, thinks it has . 


Rx for Schizoid Market 


bhi FANCY PACKAGE, designed to 
make a consumer buy more of an 
inexpensive item, has done yeoman’s 
service for a variety of products, from 
cigars to soft drinks. Now Simon & 
Schuster’s Golden Record Div. is going 
all out to promote still another prod- 
uct, the inexpensive children’s record, 
through the fancy package. 

This week, Golden Record is show- 
ing its dealers a four-pronged packaging 
line. It includes: 

e An expansion of the Golden 
Toten Chests (pictures, above). The 
first chest was introduced two years ago. 
Last year three more were added. Now 
it’s a full-blown line. The chest con- 
tains eight records, each playing three 
minutes to a side, fitted into their own 
storage rack. It retails at from $2.95 to 
$4.95. 

e An expansion into a full line of 
its experimental picture albums, con- 
taining four Golden Records, to sell for 
$1. 

e A brand-new combination of one 
of Simon & Schuster’s Golden Books 
for children and an extended-play rec- 
ord, retailing at 79¢. 

e An extended play record that is 
the equivalent of three Little Golden 
Records, selling at 49¢. 
¢ The Tough Competition—Simon & 
Schuster has built a thriving business in 
the little plastic 25¢ disks in the eight 


years it has been in the business. It 
reports that it has doubled its sales in 
the last two years. But manufacturers 
of children’s records generally aren't 
satishied with their progress. In a day 
when children are plentiful, the con- 
sensus is that children’s records aren’t 
keeping up with the market potential— 
thanks partly to such competition as 
television. 

Nobody knows for sure how big the 
market is. Columbia Records estimates 
that children’s records now account for 
about 6% of the total record market 
and that they have never hit higher 
than 8%. Others feel this estimate is 
too low. 
¢ Schizophrenic Market—One difficulty 
is that this is a market with a split per- 
sonality. Until the late 1940s, most 
children’s records were higher-priced 
items. Concerns such as Children’s 
Record Guild, which reports a thriving 
mail order business through its clubs, 
concentrate on the type that sell at 
around $1.05 and $1.25. Children’s 
Record Guild also retails through de- 
partment stores and the larger record 
shops. 

The 25¢ and 50¢ disk is another ket- 
tle of fish. It is an impulse item, need- 
ing volume sales to make a profit. It 
finds its outlets in variety chains, super- 
markets, newsstands, toy stores. Be- 
cause the profit is small, record stores 
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Most likely to succeed 


How Emery 
helps you 
deliver 


on time 


The day before graduation, and the 
yearbook still not delivered. High 
School principal was worried stiff, but 
so was our customer. So that same day 
our office got a call: deliver 4,000 
pounds of yearbooks to Rockford, IIli- 
nois, by the next morning. By combin- 
ing both air and surface transportation 
we delivered 1,500 pounds direct by 
chartered plane, and the remainder 
was flown to Chicago where a special 


EMERY 


AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


truck was standing by for an express 
run to the high school—on time. 

We like to help out in emergencies 
such as this, but our real job is moving 
your routine freight—domestic or inter- 
national—quickly, economically, regu- 
larly. So why not learn how Emery can 
help you—and often at a cost lower 
than is charged by the only other ex- 
press air carrier. See your directory for 
your local Emery office. 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada ... and Europe, Asia, Africa. 
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STYRON 


440) 


high impact strength 
with heat distortion 
of 200° F. 


Excellent surface finish. Good mold- 
ability. For the first time all these 
properties are combined in one poly- 
styrene. Long needed for superior 
radio cabinets, appliance housings, 
cutlery handles, and parts for 
refrigerators, cars and cameras. 





new 


Greater than ever versatility 


STYRON 


429 


high impact strength 
pilus improved surface 
gloss 


Gives greatly improved surface 
finish and gloss to sheet products. 
This combination meets the exact- 
ing requirements of the industry .. . 
increased flexural strength brings 
new benefits to low-cost vacuum 
forming from thin extruded sheets. 





STYRON 


665 


general purpose— 
for improved extrusion 


Provides a new standard for quality 
performance. Greater resistance to 
shattering and cracking at the cut- 
off operation. Relatively high heat 
distortion temperature. For bristles, 
thin film and many general shape 
extrusion applications. 


Get full detalis on the Dow polystyrene family at the Plastics Exposition 
—Booths 1017 and 1025, Coliseum, New York, June 11-15. 





<> 
STYRON STVYRON STYRON STYRON 
666 688 480 683 


compounds 
for plastics design and molding 


, It’s a new day for many in management. New applications for plastics. 
STYRON 


689 


New styling. Improved designs. Additional economies. 


From the growing family tree of Dow polystyrene, your fabricator now 


can select a Styron® compound for better applications of plastics—to 


Gener parpese= improve beauty, assembly, satisfaction and wear. 


easy flowing 


Sor thin sections Styron is one of America’s most widely used molded plastics. And now this 


versatile material, already used in thousands of applications, is available 
in eleven different compounds—in an unlimited selection of colors. 
Meets the special requirements for 

molding thin sections, deep draws, Chances are, you'll find one that fits your needs exactly. 
and parts demanding accurate 
dimensional control—such as con- Discover the added benefits of dealing with Dow and, at the same time, 
tainers, vials and housewares. Proved 
excellent for high speed automatic 
molding and large area parts. practical suggestions for making the most of plastics, are available 


keep abreast of coming developments. Technical data, as well as 


through your Dow representative. Call him today. THE DOW CHEMICAL 





company, Midland, Michigan, Plastics Sales Department PL 461A. ° 


you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 
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On the Record 


While you’re checking the records of election 
candidates this year, take a minute to check an- 
other record—the list of shipping losses piled 
up by your product in transit. Then check Fort 
Wayne's record of designing and producing 
quality corrugated containers specifically to 
overcome shipping hazards, reduce complaints, 
rejects and damage claims. You'll put Fort 


Wayne at the top of your ballot—on its record. 


CoRRUGATED PAPER CoMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES © FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes Corrugated Paper Products 
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usually can’t be bothered with them. 

This split personality—and the split 
distribution pattern that results—is one 
reason why the major record companies 
haven’t gone heavily into the low-priced 
children‘s record field. Their distribu- 
tion concentrates primarily on the regu- 
lar record channels. Setting up a sepa- 
rate distribution is a costly business. 
¢ Channels Ready—That’s where Si 
mon & Schuster has an advantage. Ii 
had already been selling its Golden 
Books for children for several years 
when it began marketing children’s rec- 
ords in 1948. In many cases, its Golden 
Records use the same outlets as the 
Golden Books. Pocket Books (which, 
like Simon & Schuster, is owned by 
Marshall Field) follow the same route. 

Golden Records is generally consid- 
ered to be No. | in its special niche, but 
there are a number of other companies 
fighting for the market. Biggest of these 
probably is Synthetic Plastic Corp.'s 
Peter Pan records, selling at 25¢ and 
50¢, mainly through variety stores. 

In upgrading its inexpensive line, Si- 
mon & Schuster took its cue from its 
book business. It has noted an upturn 
of its more expensive children’s books. 
Why not upgrade records? 

The more expensive packages have 
another asset, Simon & Schuster thinks. 
At $3.95, the margin on the chests is 
big enough to interest the regular rec- 
ord merchants. Thus the company 
looks for not only bigger sales in its old 
outlets, but wider distribution as well. 
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Entry of Standard Oil (N. J.) into the 
Midwestern gasoline market (BW—Jun. 
2’56,p145) is coming through purchase 
of Pate Oil Co., Milwaukee. Pate is 
one of Wisconsin’s biggest independ- 
ent gasoline marketers, with about 140 
filling stations and two bulk stations. 
Jersey is setting up a new affiliate to 
take over the Pate name and assets; it 
will be headed by Ralph McCoy, of 
Jersey Standard. 

e 
Time payments for golf enthusiasts are 
newest installment wrinkle. A. G. 
— & Bros. has set up a financing 
plan with Beneficial Finance System 
that permits customers to make a 10% 
down payment to the dealer on golf 
clubs and accessories. 

* 
Gas range answer to electricity: Tappan 
Stove Co. has a new gas top burner 
that, Tappan says, outperforms all com- 
petitive electrical units. It tests at 18,- 
000 Btu’s, Tappan says. The com- 
pany’s own ranges will shortly have the 
new burner. Tappan is offering the de- 
sign on “a very modest royalty basis” 
to other gas range manufacturers. 
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HARPER...a better source for STAINLESS 


and at no 


Here are the reasons why stainless bolts, nuts, screws, 
washers and rivets by Harper will mean longer life, 
improved appearance to the equipment you make. 

e Stronger in tensile 

e Higher in yield strength 

e Higher in nickel content 

e More corrosion resistant 

e Engineered to highest standards 


added cost 


You get all these Harper advantages at no added cost. 
Whether your order is large or small, it will be filled 
immediately from stock or promptly from the mill. 

Your Harper distributor has a wide range of highest 
quality stainless steel fastenings in stock. Call him 
today or write us for Catalog 26. 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Avenue, Morton Grove, Ill. 


Specialists in all corrosion-resistant fastenings 


Bolts « Nuts « Screws @ Rivets « Washers 
of Brass @« Bronze * Monel « Aluminum « Stainless 











A combination ...for relaxation at Home 
Laminated plastics... combination of properties at work 


It takes a combination of properties to satisfy many 
of your basic material requirements. Synthane lami- 
nated plastics provide a unique combinaiion of 
mechanical, electrical and chemical properties plus 
ease of machining. 


High-speed reversing clutch cone made of Synthane 
molded-macerated laminated plastic increases prod 

of automatic screw machines. Synthane meets all the de- 
mands of high-speed clutch operation . . . jight weight, 
greot strength and excellent heat resistance for split- 
second reversing of a positive spindle drive operating as 
high as 3025 rpm and with operating temperature of cone 
going up to 250°F. This Synthane clutch cone provides 
smooth, positive clutch action, is long wearing, and is not 
distorted or deteriorated by the high heat. 


UGHT WEIGHT WEAR RESISTANCE 
Property combinations! Synthane has them... in 
over 30 individual grades... sheets, rods, tubes, 
moldings and completely fabricated parts. Send for 


eee free illustrated catalog today, 
Ag 








SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 RIVER ROAD, OAKS, PA. 











THE 20 BIGGEST RETAILERS: The 1955 Score 


Sears, Roebuck 
Safeway Stores 


Kroger 


Montgomery Ward 
F. W. Woolworth 
American Stores 
Allied Stores 
10. National Tea 


COND MRWN> 


14. Food Fair Stores 
15. Winn-Dixie Stores 


17. Colonial Stores 


SG. SiS. Meee i ci sci es 


19. W. T. Grant 


*BUSINESS WEEK estimate 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. . . $4,400,000* 


ok ee 
“ee eeeenene 


5. CORR SAF oo ea i 


“eee eeeneeenneneee 


“ee eee 


eoeseneose sees 


11. Federated Dept. Stores ... 
12. May Dept. Stores ........ 
13. First National Stores ...... 


ee ee per re ee 


“ee ee ewee 


+ Greet Gite. oo o's eae 


**Company estimate 


Figures in Fiscal Year (000 omitted) 
eee CAL EG ee 

% 
from 1954 


+6.3% 


1955 


ee ara 3,306,826 +11.5 
apts 1,932,243 $6.5 
Stowe 1,220,085 +10.2 
tapi 1,219,475 + 10.0 
+: eae 969,947 +9.3 
hipped 767,779 +6.4 
coe ees 654,727 +4.8 
a 581,901 +7.0 
rere 575,585 + 10.6 
pls ane whe 537,722 +7.4 
eeishes 494,366 +11.3 
seem 491,668 +6.5 
PUPA 475,000** +15.8 
Sak ciel 415,000** £15.7 
‘aoe ek 389,573 +8.5 
Ir 380,009 +9.1 
Seika 354,651 £50 
ears 351,849 +10.9 
ana 325,025 +12.1— 


NA — not available 


——PrOrits— 
% 





1955 from 
NA NA 
$158,767 |($12.3% 
13,622 —2.6 
46,140 +5.8 
14,368 > -3.7 
35,441 -0.6 
34,156 26.7, 
8,335 18.8 
13,972 $5.6 
7,237 11.0 
22,064 +161 
19,547 15.0 
8,071 +1.3 
8,500** $15.3 
NA -— 
6,302 
5,459 
13,883 
9,710 
6,703 
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Nearly Everybody Gained in 55 


The long list of pluses in the table 
above tells the important story for the 
big retailers in 1955. Every company 
among the top 20 scored an increase in 
sales last year. All but two pulled up 
their profits. 

Prosperity and expansion were the 
key words for the improved sales pic- 
ture. Thus, a May Department Stores 
Co. official noted that the average sales 
slip was up last year. And especially in 
the food field, expansion was the order 
of the day. 
¢ Growth by Acquisition—It was ag- 
gressive expansion that got the one new- 
comer on the list: Winn-Dixie Stores of 
Jacksonville, Fla., which edged Jewel 
Tea Co. off the table. In a sense, the 
figures shown for Winn-Dixie are not 
quite comparable, since they represent 
estimates for the fiscal year that will 
end on June 30. But there’s no doubt 
that the newcomer has earned its spot 
as the No. 15 retailer and No. 8 food 
chain. 

Winn-Dixie exemplifies growth by ac- 
quisition. Since last June 25, it has 
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taken on Edens Food Stores, Inc., and 
Ballentine Food Stores, both in South 
Carolina, and Dixie-Home Stores, with 
117 units in the Carolinas and Georgia. 
The chain has indicated it is far from 
through: It has just added Ketner-Mil- 
ner Co., with 24 supermarkets. It now 
has a total of 421 outlets, plus 10 
wholesale cash-and-carry units, and 
operates in eight states. 

Similarly, new purchases help explain 
Colonial Stores’ leap from the No. 20 
spot in 1954 to 16th in 1955. Last year, 
Colonial merged with both Albers Super 
Markets and Stop and Shop Enterprises. 

Expansion of another kind accounts 
for much of Food Fair’s continued 
growth. It opened up 50 new super- 
markets during its fiscal year. 
¢ Comeback—The most striking other 
point the figures bring out is the im- 
proved health of the department stores 
—especially in the profit column. To 
some extent, it’s true, Gimbel Bros.’ 
30.6% profit increase is misleading. The 
company’s Pittsburgh store had suffered 
in the long strike of 1954, so some of 


its gains last year reflect a return to 
normal selling conditions. Several new 
branch stores also had their first full 
year of selling in 1955. 

However, department stores generally 
feel they are beginning to lick some of 
the problems of the rise in selling costs 
by more efficient operation. 

Second biggest profit gainer was 
F. W. Woolworth Co., with a fat 
26.7% profit jump on a 6.4% sales in- 
crease. Woolworth officials attribute 
much of this to its pioneering and ex- 
pansion of self-service stores. This, the 
company says, has meant no layoffs in 
personnel, but the public likes the self- 
service stores and the same personnel 
have been able to handle the bigger 
volume of business. 

Otherwise, there are few changes 
since 1954. There was a little moving 
arovnd: J. C. Penney Co. climbed a 
notch, so did May Department Stores. 
A&P held its undisputed position as 
the No. 1 retailer, and Montgomery 
Ward & Co. shoved up closer to the 
billion-dollar club. END 
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BiRD’S EYE view... Of growth! 


All America is growing. By 1970, the nation’s population will near the 200 
million mark. New families will build new homes, new industries will erect new 
factories, new communities will need new schools and churches and roads. 


Vast quantities of cement—a material that is playing an increasingly 
important role in new construction—will be required to make this growth 
possible. To meet this challenge of growth, the entire cement industry 
continues to expand. 


Since 1946, the Lehigh Portland Cement Company, for example, has 
invested $92,000,000 to expand production facilities . . . and is currently 
spending $80,000 per day to further increase the suppiy of Lehigh Cements. 


Part of Lehigh’s 1956 construction program is now nearing completion 

at its Bunnell, Fla. plant shown below. With a capital investment of $100,000 
per worker, this is one of the most modern and efficient cement plants 

in the United States. 


The Bunnell plant began producing cement in 1952 and was expanded 
in 1955. The second major expansion, when completed, wil! more than 
double its original capacity. 


This is growth for the future . . . growth that insures growth. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT company 


Allentown, Pa. 





e@ LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT e LEHIGH AIR-ENTRAINING CEMENT 
e@ LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT e LEHIGH MORTAR CEMENT 
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Getting Along With Foreigners 


@ Americans doing business in for- 
eign countries are anxious to make a good 
impression on the people they deal with. 


@ But they are beginning to realize 
they don’t always know how, especially in 
countries only lightly brushed by Western 


[cultural] influences. 


@ Professional anthropologists think 
they can help in preventing businessmen from 
making costly boners through lack of knowl- 
edge about customs, social relationships. 


@ But many companies aren’t ready 
ito bite yet. They think they can pull through 
on common sense, the experience of others. 


Suppose you had to pay a social call 
on a Bedouin chief, as a prelude to 
some business deal or other. If you 
took leave of your host after a couple 
of hours, he would think you were bar- 
barously rude or that something he had 
done mortally offended you. That’s be- 
cause such a visit, the social equivalent 
of dropping in on a neighbor for an 
hour in the evening back in the U.S. 
is expected to last at least three days. 
¢ Waiting Game—This difference in 
value put on time comes as a surprise 
to many American businessmen when 
they deal with foreigners. But it is not 
uncommon. Even in more Western- 
ized cultures you will find big variations 
from American custom. A Washington 
lawyer had an appointment recently 
with the Minister of Finance in Cen- 
tral America to discuss a tax problem 
of one of his clients. He waited for 45 
minutes and the minister didn’t show 
up. So the lawyer left, promising to 
call and make another appointment. 
But when he did call, the minister re- 
fused to see him and the lawyer lost 
his tax case. Later he found out that 
the minister was insulted because he 
had left after waiting only 45 minutes. 

Situations like these point up the 
fact that to be a successful businessman 
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Among Bedouins, a short social call requires a visitor 
to come with more than the shirt on his back. 


anywhere in today’s world, you have to 
do more than make and sell a product 
or perform a service. 

Even the American doing business 
in his own country finds it useful to 
consult such experts as opinion samplers 
and analysts, psychologists, and even 
psychiatrists in dealing with the public 
at large, customers, and einployees. 
¢ Offer of Help—But when he turns to 
foreign operations, the American busi- 
nessman finds himself up against prob- 
lems and situations he never even 
dreamed existed. And, with more than 
1,500 U.S. companies involved in over- 
seas operations, a new group of scien- 
tists—the anthropologists—are coming to 
the fore to offer their services to busi- 
ness. They feel their knowledge about 
the character, values, motivations, so- 
cial relations, and culture of other peo- 
ples can help U.S. businessmen from 
pulling unnecessary boners that could 
spell the failure of a foreign venture. 


|. Need for Cultural Savvy 


American industrialists haven’t come 
around to this way of thinking, yet. But 
they will admit that they have had some 
pretty bewildering—and in some cases 
disastrous—experiences in their busi- 


ness dealings abroad. And slowly they 
are coming to see that it’s more than 
language, dress, and eating habits that 
make peoples of other cultures differ- 
ent. You simply can’t treat them like 
the folks back home and expect them 
to react the same way. 

¢ Inadequacy—This growing realization 
was much in evidence at the first con- 
vention of the International Manage- 
ment Assn. held in New York last 
month. More than 500 representatives 
of industry got together to pool man- 
agement knowhow about foreign opera- 
tions. And they admitted that for the 
most part industry efforts to adapt busi- 
ness practices to foreign environments 
and to train personnel to work abroad 
have been pretty superficial and hap- 
hazard. Generally, these have been 
limited to language training, a rundown 
of the most obvious do’s and don’ts of 
social conduct in a particular country, 
and something about its economic and 
political system. 

¢ Skepticism—While businessmen con- 
cede the anthropologists may have some 
of the answers they need to know to 
make things easier for them ove-seas, 
they are somewhat skeptical that they 
will be of much practical help) One 
oilman puts it flatly: “The 4. ° :ro- 
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NATIONAL FOLDING BOX 


cOMPAN ¥ Stvis r= 
FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


SALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING. NEW YORK 17. N.¥.: NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES, CONN.: BOGOTA, N.J.; 

BOSTON AND PALMER, MASS.: STEUBENVILLE. OHIO: PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FOLDING BOX PLANTS: BOGOTA, N.J.; NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES. CONN : PALMER. MASS.; STEUBENVILLE. OHIO: PITTSBURGH. PA. 
PAPER BOARD MILLS! BOGOTA. N. J. NEW HAVER. MONTVILLE AND VERSAILLES. CONN.: READING. PA.; STEUBENVILLE. 0.: WHITE HALL. MD. 
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Latin Americans like short-range con- 
versing ; Chinese won't raise their voices. 


pologists will have to learn more 
about the practical problems of the oil 
business, if they’re to offer any valuable 
aid to us.” 
¢ Incentive—But American companies 
operating abroad are very eager to learn 
how to get along with foreigners. Too 
many Americans abroad have suffered 
from false starts, unsound legal advice, 
wasted fees, installations that are un- 
economical in a particular foreign set- 
ting, unnecessary bribes, and just plain 
treachery that results from misunder- 
standing. 
¢ Social Problems—The inter-cultural 
problems that afflict American business- 
men abroad vary widely from country 
to country, and even within countries. 
But it is possible to make some general- 
izations, 
¢ Keeping the Proper Distance—U. S. 
businessmen, especially if they come 
from New England, like to keep a rea- 
sonable distance—say 18 in. to 20 in.— 
between themselves and the person they 
are addressing. But in Latin America, 
that’s not always possible. A manager 
of an export firm relates this experience: 

“When I was first down there I just 
couldn’t get used to the way the Latins 
crowd you. Why one guy climbed right 
up on my desk one day and pushed so 
close that I nearly fell over backwards 
in my chair to keep clear of him.” 

But it’s a fact that Latin peoples 
generally converse over a shorter dis- 
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Coming—another million 
tons of Armco Steel 


...and here's how you will benefit 





Another Armco expansion program under way. To help Greater security for America. Armco Special Steels in radar, 
make sure there’s plenty of steel for products you buy or sell, aircraft, and other equipment stand guard along America’s 
Armco is adding a million tons of steel-making capacity in the first line of defense. And Armco Research is constantly devel- 
next 12 months, Still more is planned for the years that follow. . oping new steels to better serve the security needs of the nation. 





More steel in their future. Four million babies will be born Better living for America’s families. Armco Steels can add 
this year. Products of Armco Steel that you make or sell will beauty, longer life to products you make for the nation’s homes. 
help give them a better life: Cribs, car beds, bicycles, toys— Sparkling porcelain enameled appliances add color. Armco 
and eventually steel appliances and equipment for their homes. Stainless in sinks, counter tops stays lustrous year after year. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION paMe 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION +» ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. + THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 











Where’s the West’s best business 


MURRY LEACH, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


“New population is 
moving into the West 
so fast it constantly ex- 
ceeds the most liberal 
estimates of the experts. 
On the basis of our 
experience, MOA 
should be considered 
very seriously by any 
manufacturer plan- 
ning to sell and serve 
his western markets 
more efficiently 
through branch plant 
operation.” 


ARTHUR D. ANGELL, 
Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company 


“When we needed a 
completely new west- 
ern branch plant, it 
was easy to find a level 
site in MOA, but we 
were worried about 
construction time. 
Eight months after 
the first bulldozer 
appeared, however, 
our new million-dollar 
plant was ready for 
business. They do 
things fast in MOA.” 


METROPOLITAN 
OAKLAND 


AREA 


Suite 209 
1320 Webster St. 
Oakland 12, California 


P.F. BROWN, 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


“We picked MOA as the 
site of our western head- 
quarters because, among 
its other advantages, it’s 
the chief radiating point 
of the West's transpor- 
tation network. Three 
main rail lines and a 
new system of freeways 
insure the fastest pos- 
sible delivery to our 
distributors throughout 
seven western states.” 


location? 


Ed 


WILLIAM J. PRUDLER, 
National Container 
Corporation 


“Our Oakland plant sup- 
plies four western states, 
yet we sell more than 
half of all our boxes 
locally. MOA is now the 
West’s second largest 
market and many of the 
nation’s leading compa- 
nies have branch plants in 
our immediate vicinity. 
It’s nice to have most 

of our important cus- 
tomers right around 

the corner.” 


METROPOLITAN 
OAKLAND 
AREA 


GENTLEMEN: Kindly mail me the free MOA Factfile together with complete 
set of data sheets and other pertinent information. I understand this puts me under 


no obligation whatsoever. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 








s& vice presidents answer 





MARSHALL LASHER, 
Hubbard and Company 


“Tl never cease to won- 
der at the friendliness 
of the people out here. 
There’s practically noth- 
ing the non-partisan city 
and county governments, 
clubs and fraternal 
organizations won't do to 
help you get organized. 
The cooperation of the 
public utilities has been 
particularly helpful 

and gratifying.” 





B. B. KLOPFER, 
The Standard 
Register Company 


“We spent 12 years on 
a preliminary survey of 
western plant sites be- 
fore we chose MOA. I am 
certain there is no finer 
location for business in 
the West. The great major- 
ity of the people out here 
own their own homes. 

It is recognized that 

the home-owning 
employee is the best 
employee.” 


LT. GEN. LEROY LUTES, 
Mansfield Tire 
and Rubber Company 


“The wonderful weather 
in MOA not only in- 
sures good living and 
working conditions, but 
actually plays an impor- 
tant part in the manufac- 
ture of our tires. The mild, 
unchanging climate 
actually improves the 
quality and uniformity 
of our product without 
the aid of expensive 
heating and air condi- 
tioning installations.” 


W. H. FOSTER, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


“MOA is an ideal dis- 
tribution center — and 
an ideal purchasing 
center as well. All the 
fruits and vegetables 
we process in our Oak- 
land plant are grown 
within a 200-mile 
radius. Port facilities 
are another powerful 
argument in favor of 
MOA. We have a large 
warehouse right on 

the Alameda docks.” 


ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE 
FREMONT 
HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE 
NEWARK 
OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 
SAN LEANDRO 


RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 





SEND COUPON NOW 
FOR FREE FACTFILE 


Concise, thumb-indexed 
Data Sheets provide a 
complete “preplant” 
survey of climate, markets, 
living conditions, 
transportation networks, 
sources of supply and 
available plants and 

plant sites. 








TIMKEN Company 
ORDERS 2 MORE 
DIAMOND ITV UNITS 


(WIRED TELEVISION) 


AFTER 3 SUCCESSFUL INSTALLATIONS 





Picture of furnace interior on Diamond ITV viewing Operator at another control pulpit SEES 
screen is watched by remote dispatcher. A flip of a visually inaccessible billet loading 
a switch and he SEES conditions in another furnace area for a pusher type furnace. 


on same screen. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company made its first application 
of Diamond Industrial TV in August 1951 for remote observation 
of the interior of a tube-cooling furnace. Since that time two 
additional installations have been made to watch (1) the inside 
of another furnace and (2) the remote handling of billets by a 
crane. The success of these has resulted in a recent order for 
two more sets of Diamond ITV. 


You, too, probably can use Diamond ITV to substantial ad- 
vantage. Call your Graybar Distributor or use the coupon below. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee em ee ey 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
“FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION” 

ELECTRONICS DEPT., P.O. BOX 56U 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


Please send me without obligation a copy of new bulletin 
showing how Diamond Industrial (Wired) Television will help 
me reduce costs, improve quality, increase sales and aid safety. 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
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A uniform helps overcome a profession- 
al’s dislike for doing some manual jobs. 


tance of from 10 in. to 15 in. So you 
can see why a Bostonian and a Brazilian 
are apt to feel uncomfortable, if not 
consciously irritated, when they talk to 
each other—one keeps coming closer 
and the other keeps backing away. 

¢ Voice Control—Vocal mannerisms 
can lead to misunderstandings between 
the American and foreigner, too. The 
Chinese rarely raise their voices except 
in anger. Americans do it quite often to 
emphasize a point or to conclude a 
conversation. That means that a Chinese 
businessman unaccustomed to Yankee 
enthusiasm may feel that he has some- 
how angered an American business con- 
tact if the latter concludes a business 
discussion by saying in a loud voice: 
“Well, it’s been interesting to talk to 
you Mr. Wong and I hope we may be 
able to work out a satisfactory arrange- 
ment.” 

The American also has to be careful 
how he goes about fraternizing with the 
local populace. Back in the States, one 
way to win friends and influence people 
—women, anyway—is to make a fuss 
over babies. The U.S. businessman, 
however, who goes about chucking 
Iranian babies under the chin or com- 
menting on the brightness of their eyes 
is likely to arouse enmity. Many Iranian 
mothers feel that’s the way you put the 
“evil eye” on their children—and they 
will have to pay to have it removed. 
¢ Where “No” Means “Yes”—The 
seemingly simple matter of food and 
dining habits in foreign countries can 
be a matter over which the American 
business representative will flounder. 
In Arab countries, for example, you're 
supposed to refuse food several times 
before accepting it—even if you are hun- 
gry. This can lead to Americans liter- 
ally starving their Moslem guests by 
taking their first refusal at face value. 
Or it can cause uninformed Americans 
to stagger away from local dinners when 
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Cooled air comfort flows through arteries of steel 


All around you there’s evidence of the amazing 
growth of comfort air-conditioning—in theaters, 
shops, office buildings, hotels, hospitals, and now in 
homes. Here’s an example of how a progressive, 
forward-looking industry satisfies a human need and 
contributes to better living with the aid of steel. 

In central air-conditioning systems, cooled condi- 
tioned air travels frou the unit through a series of 
ducts—arteries of steel! These ducts are made of 
galvanized sheet steel, strong yet easy to form 


Look to J&L... for the steels 
that work for modern industry 


STEEL 


and install. The galvanized coating fights rust and 
corrosion and helps give long life to both the unit 
and duct system. 

J&L Galvanized sheet steel for the air-conditioning 
industry and for other applications requiring high 
quality, is now being produced in J&L’s new Con- 
tinuous Galvanizing Department in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
to meet the ever-increasing demand. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 


Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip « Continuous Galvanized Sheets « Tin 
Plate « Tubular Products « Plates, Structurals, Hot Rolled Bars « Hot 
Extruded and Cold Drawn Bars « Wire and Wire Products « Alloy Products 
© Electricweld Tubing « Wire Rope « Steel Containers ¢ Coal Chemicals 


B-2584 
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i transistor technology advances 


400 MILLION CYCLES 


in one giant stride! 





IN ONE TREMENDOUS FORWARD STEP, Texas Instruments 
has perfected transistors equal in operating frequency to the 
average vacuum tube! Now in production and commercially 
available, these “grown-diffused” devices provide a tenfold 
improvement in performance and extend the benefits of tran- 
sistorization to such things as TV sets and transoceanic radio 
receivers. Weight and space savings as high as 75 to 1 will 
give missiles and other military vehicles larger pay loads, 
longer ranges, and greater reliability. 


This major technological advance is Texas Instruments third 
significant contribution to transistor progress in two years. 
Since introducing high temperature silicon transistors early 
in 1954, TI has sold more than all other manufacturers com- 
bined. Since introducing germanium radio transistors in 
late 1954, Texas Instruments has sold more than any other 
manufacturer. 


Growth tempo of this 25-year-old company has been accel- 
erated by a long list of achievements . . . in geophysical 
exploration and instrumentation . . . in military apparatus and 
systems . . . in precision electronic components . . . in high 
temperature transistors . . . in radio frequency transistors . . . 
and now the transistor production breakthrough into the very 
high frequency band. Typical units operate above 250 million 
cycles per second with some operating over 450 million! 
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In India, a friendly back-slap comes as 
a rude shock. 


their polite refusals of second or third 
helpings are ignored. 

Even friendship is a problem for the 
American abroad. In many countries 
the bonds of friendship are almost as 
strong as those of kinship. Throughout 
Latin America and the Moslem world 
becoming someone’s friend entails much 
more sweeping mutual obligations than 
it does in the U.S. It is extremely im- 
portant for an American businessman 
working in these areas to form friend- 
ships, and equally necessary for him to 
be discriminating. 
¢ Back-Slapping Is Out—Extroverted 
Americans used to a pattern of quick 
but superficial intimacy of business rela- 
tions may find themselves at a complete 
loss when it comes to making friends 
abroad. If vou shake hands or hand 
somebody something with your right 
hand in many parts of the Middle East 
and India, you will offend him. Most 
Indians, moreover, are sensitive to 
bodily contact and are shocked when 
an American grasps his arm or slaps 
him on the back. 
¢ Contracts—Aside from these social 
problems, Americans have been dis- 
covering that business practices are far 
different in many foreign countries, too. 
In some Moslem countries, it’s not al- 
ways enough to get a signature on a 
contract. It’s a good idea to obtain the 
personal word of honor of parties to an 
agreement that they will carry out writ- 
ten instruments. And in many primi- 
tive areas, special rituals must be gone 
through before a contract is binding. 


ill. Worker Relations 


Dealing with workers is another seri- 
ous challenge to the American company 
doing business abroad. Even the old 
hands in a foreign country frequently 
are dogged by apparently insoluble 
arewong stemming from cultural dif- 
erences. 
¢ Holding Drifters—In Liberia, Fire- 
stone Rubber Co. was having costh 
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“Contour Packaging has 
increased sales of Glover’s 
Dog Medicines tremen- 
dously,” states Mr. James 
Clancy, Vice-President of 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., 
“and for the first time, 
druggists are giving our 
packages prominent dis- 
play on top of the count- 
er!’’ Package by The 
Valley-National Corp.. 
Milldale, Conn. 


WITH VACUUM-FORMED... [ow . “Sales of La Cross 


Manicure Specialties 
are up 1,000% since 


PRESSURE-FORMED PACKAGING 2 Nes we Rages using con- 


tour packaging,” says 


Mr. Edward Ochs, 


A eee oe 
+ ; ross Division o 

of Coelanese, Acetate Sheeting he ME Av. Winarick & Co. 
co eae Package by Plastic 


Artisans, Inc., Port 
Chester, New York. 
Wherever it is introduced, vacuum-formed packaging with acetate 
sheeting has resulted in a tremendous upsurge in sales of over-the- 
counter products. Celanese acetate is transparent, tough, rigid 
and adaptable to deep draws—the ideal material for formed dis- 
plays and contour, blister and skin-formed packaging. 
Formed acetate protects merchandise, yet gives high visibility to 
the contained product. Loss of parts in packaging multi-part 
products is eliminated. And to top it all, formed acetate is eco- 
nomical to use, adaptable to long or short runs. 
Can your product benefit from the self-service sales appeal of 
formed acetate packaging? Get the full story of vacuum-forming 
with acetate from the Celanese Product Development Department. 
Write Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Dept. PLASTICS 
129-F, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Saying “no” to your host is the polite 
way of saying “yes” in Arab countries. 


trouble keeping its workers on the rub- 
ber plantations. Tribesmen would drift 
in for a few weeks, earn enough money 
Good-looking, well-designed to buy another wife or some other 
household convenience, and then dis- 
appear into the jungle again. Overseers 
part of the equipment of every never knew from week to week just how 
many men would show up for work. 
The company tried building houses 
on the plantation to attract families to 
take up permanent residence. The 
your checks can do all these houses stayed empty. Several different 
things for your business—and more! : colored tiles were used to roof the 
: ; houses—one color per roof. Then quite 
Attract new customers by chance the builders ran short of tiles 
of one color and mixed several colors 
in a geometrical pattern on one house. 
Create valuable prestige The natives scrambled to occupy that 
Carry vital information from one. Patterns were introduced on the 
; other roofs and soon all the houses were 
ate . filled with proud native families. It 
Safeguard company checks against ' seems decorated houses traditionally 
alteration and forgery have been symbols of prestige in the 
Save time i : : tribal culture. 
on ee ne ¢ Birth Problem—Firestone had an- 
other strange encounter with tribal cus- 
tom. It built a modern maternity clinic 
for the wives of plantation workers—but 
service provided by Todd. they refused to use it. After patient in- 
ao ; quiry, it was discovered that the reason 
For more detailed information, was the ban on allowing husbands in 
mail the coupon, the delivery room. The husbands tradi- 
tionally liked to be present. They be- 
lieve that during childbirth their wives 
will reveal past marital infidelities. Such 
confessions give Liberian men_ legal 
claims for financial damages in their 
native courts. When Firestone found 
this out, it amended the clinic rules to 
permit the attendance of husbands. 
The maternity clinic has been crowded 
ever since. 
e Generosity Doesn’t Always Pay— 
When W. R. Grace found itself in a 
housing dilemma on one of its big 
sugar plantations in Peru about three 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Your Name and Title years ago, it turned to Clifford Barnett, 
® a Cornell anthropologist, for help. 
SUBSIDIARY OF Phone Number ——_—__—_—_——— Grace had constructed expensive 
BUREOUONS CORPORANON a ntcn cn ence ahicieiadasimant model houses for its Indian workmen 


checks are an essential 


successful company today. 


As designed by The Todd Company, 
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management to employees 
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Commercial check design is a free 
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THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BW 
Rochester 3, N.¥. 
Please have your representative phone me for an 


appointment. I'm interested in your check designing 
service, 


Name of Company 


Address 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
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Whatever 


protect it 
against 
transit 


damage 


at no extra cost ! 





Wirether you ship lamp bulbs or linoleum—whether 
you ship in crates, cartons, drums, barrels, or carboys 
—your loads travel safely, without damage, in boxcars 
equipped with Evans’ DF*. 


Evans’ DF cars are provided to shippers at no extra 
cost by 44 of America’s Class I railroads. Shippers like 
DF cars because they eliminate the need for costly 
dunnage. The DF makes double-decking convenient. 
It lets the shipper use more of the car’s capacity. 


Railroads report that each DF car produces several 
times more freight revenue per year than an old style 
car. Write for details on Evans’ DF today! Address: 
Evans Products Co., Dept. B-6, Plymouth, Mich. 


*DF is a trademark of Evans Products Company . .. only Evans makes it 


THE “KID GLOVE” TREATMENT 
THAT LOCKS IN LADING ... 
ELIMINATES DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 

also produces: truck and bus heaters; 
bicycles and velocipedes; Evaneer fir 
plywood; and Evanite battery separators 




















the easy, 


EXECUTIVE 
WAY 


to trim 
lawns 


Even this very finest of electric 
lawn trimmers will be of scant inter- 
est to those who enjoy crawling around 
on hands and knees trimming lawn 
edges. Many do. It’s consid- 
ered excellent exercise— 
and, for those, we 
have hand grass shears 
that are unsurpassed 
anywhere in the 


world. BUT... 


FOR BUSY // MEN 


-«-men who 
want to save 
time for golf, or 
tennis or boat- 
ing and bathing— 
or just loafing — 


ELECTRIC 
LAWN TRIMMER 
DELUXE 


No. 700 


with Underwriters’ 


Approval the electric lawn 
$29.95 trimmer is the 
greatest time and 
STANDARD work saver since the 
MCDEL introduction of the 
No. 70 power lawn mower. 
$2195 The Seymour Smith 
Electric Lawn Trim- 


mer rolls along easily, 
cuts even the toughest 
grass and weeds and does 
a wonderfully neat job 
in almost no time. And 
you do it standing up— 
not on hands and knees. 
No lame back, no sore 
knees. 


Your dealer has these and other fine 
Seymour Smith garden tools —or can get 
them for you. Or write us. 





SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC, 
1006 Main Street, Ookville, Conn, 
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in an effort to build a stable work force. 
The houses certainly were much better 
than anything the Indians had ever 
known before. But for precisely that 
reason the Indians wrecked them in 
short order by cooking over fires in the 
center of the main room. 

Barnett suggested building cheaper 
transitional houses, with smoke-holes in 
the roofs and dirt floors, and the ex- 
periment succeeded. 

Grace also nearly lost its entire work- 
ing force en masse by building a swim- 
ming pool for the Indians. They ran in 
terror for the hills when they saw it 
because ancestral experience had in- 
stilled them with a superstitious fear 
of water. The pool was then hastily 
drained. 
¢ Preserving Prestige—Not all the labor 
problems are as mystifying to the aver- 
age American businessman as _ these, 
but still they are outside the experience 
of companies who have had no dealings 
abroad. Prejudices against manual la- 
bor, for example, exist among the pro- 
fessional classes of many cultures. One 
American consultant found it necessary 
to design special military-style uniforms 
for industrial safety engineers in Para- 
guay to get them to do the necessary 
manual operations connected with their 
trade. 


IV. ls Common Sense Enough? 


After a few experiences like these, 
the average American businessman is 
coming to realize that his successful 
methods of operation in the U.S.A. 
will not necessarily work in some other 
country. But that still hasn’t convinced 
him that the anthropologist is the man 
he needs to get him started on the right 
foot overseas. 
¢ Opposite View—For their part, an- 
thropologists are quick to defend their 
science as a valuable aid to business. Ed- 
ward Hall, president of Overseas Train- 
ing & Research, Inc., a nonprofit Wash- 
ington corporation, says management 
is talking about anthropology today the 
same way it did about sociological and 
psychological research 30 years ago. 
Fresh from five years’ experience train- 
ing Point 4 technicians for overseas 
assignments for the Foreign Service In- 
stitute of the State Dept., Hall has 
recruited as associates in his company 
nearly a score of top-drawer anthropolo- 
gists in universities throughout the 
country. He sums up his feelings in this 
way: 

“Of course, common sense will pull 
you through eventually—if you don’t 
go broke first. But seven years of in- 
formal learning barely equips the aver- 
age American to find his way around 
Brazil, and 10 years is a conservative 
estimate for other places in Latin 
America. As for Africa and the Far 
East... .” &ND 





BEST IDEA FOR GOODWILL ! 


The ONLY lighter 
that 
NEVER 


GOES DRY! 
MEW 


WINDGUARD 











Trademarks! 
Real Dice! 
Sports & 
Other 
Designs! 


Sells your product or trademark hard, 
continuously—by showing it in the 
transparent reservoir of this lighter. 
Smart, lightweight; with chrome trim. 
Visible fuel supply shows when to re- 
fill before it goes dry. Lighter retails 
at $3.95 each, Fed. Tax Incl. 


Distributed through advertising spe- 
cialty jobbers. For further details write: 


VU-LIGHTER CORPORATION 


A Division of Serpe Inc. 


BOX 4996, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ALBERT PICK HOTEL 


At the Pick-Ohio you're in the heart 
of Youngstown. 400 exquisitely-ap- 
pointed rooms, many air-conditioned. 
Enjoy gracious dining in the beautiful 
Crystal Room and moderotely-priced 
Purple Cow coffee shop. Refreshing 
beverages served in Tally-Ho Bor. 
Ideal convention facilities. No charge 
for children. For free reservations by 
teletype, call your nearest Pick Hotel. 
Write for your att te 

Pick Credit Card = “ 

and information booklets ~* 

Pick Hotels Corporation ; 

Dept. B-103, 20 N. Wacker ? 

Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Food Keepers 


Will antibiotics or atomic 
radiation be the successor to 
the tin can and the deep- 
freeze? 






































There’s a real race shaping up be- 
tween researchers who are working on 
preserving food commercially by radia- 
tion and those who want to do the 
same thing through antibiotics. 

Right now, the pharmaceutical com- 
panies would appear to have a slight 
edge in the race. Use of antibiotics, 
predicts Ailan B. Clowe. general man- 
ager of American Cyanamid Co.’s Fine 
Chemical Div., will become the most 
common “new technique” of maintain- ee 
ing food freshness in the years just Excellent hole filling characteristics of Townsend 
ahead. ; Versa-Rivet are shown in cross section photo 

So far, Cyanamid’s aureomycin (Acro- above. Test piece also Ig ayes that a 
nize) is the only antibiotic O.K.'d by ace tpemalingr nr atic at Dc yaidie- sewen-ene 


the Food & Drug Administration for with rivets of identical length. Lower illustration 


use. And this use is limited to fresh 
poultry, under strict conditions. But 
experiments by many pharmaceutical 
makers are testing the possible use of 
antibiotic preservation of fish and red 
meats. All indications point to early 
PDA approval. 

¢ FDA’s Stand—The Food & Drug po- 
sition on the potential use of anti- 
biotics as a food preservative is clear. 
Under the Miller Pesticide Act (which 
covers raw agricultural products, not 
processed foods), a pharmaceutical com- 
pany needs only a U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture certification of the usefulness 
and safety of its product to market it 
on a nationwide scale. FDA’s position 
has been that, once the standards have 
been met (and the use is restricted to 
food in which the antibiotic will be 
removed by cooking), approval is vir- 
tually assured. 

Reason for the restriction to food 
products that are never eaten raw is 
that many people are sensitive to the 
antibiotics that are now available for 
food preservation. However, there’s no 
rule in the books against broader use if 
a pharmaceutical company can come up 
with an antibiotic that presents no sen- 
sitivity problem or can devise some 
other method of eliminating the anti- 
biotic prior to consumption. 
¢ Tests Work Well—Faced with this 
situation, pharmaceutical companies are 
openly optimistic that they can come 
up with the answer—soon. 

Antibiotics maintain food freshness 
by simply retarding growth of the bac- 
teria and related organisms that cause 
food spoilage. In an experiment in 
Puerto Rico, an antibiotic was infused 
into some beef carcasses; after 72 hours, 


shows high clinch attained with Versa-Rivet. 


New Townsend Versa-Rivet 


Provides Versatile, Uniform 
Fastening Method 


The hole filling qualities, wide grip 
range, high clinch, and positive 
stem retention now possible with 
the new Townsend Versa-Rivet 
give industry a uniformity of fas- 
tening never before available. 

In the past, variations in hole 
diameter made it virtually impos- 
sible to completely fill the hole in 
every instance. This difficulty is 
eliminated with the Versa-Rivet 
which always adjusts to fill the 
hole and provides high stem re- 
tention. 

The method of setting the Versa- 
Rivet also provides high clinch 
and makes it possible to use one 
length to fasten a wider range of 
material thicknesses. Positive in- 
spection is easy since a properly 
set rivet is indicated by the 
amount of stem shoulder protrud- 
ing above the rivet head. 

The Versa-Rivet is available in 


the universal head with one length 
for each diameter. It is installed 
with standard Townsend rivet 
guns with controlled-stroke 
pulling heads and accessories. 

A product of Townsend Re- 
search and Development Depart- 
ment, the Versa-Rivet has back 
of it over 100 years experience in 
the fastening industry. This or- 
ganization has developed the 
widest range of types and sizes 
available in the industry. Town- 
send engineers have designed and 
built special purpose machines and 
developed techniques that make 
possible such innovations as the 
Versa-Rivet. 

For technical data on how the 
Townsend Versa-Rivet will give 
you a more uniform method of 
fastening, write to Townsend 
Company, P.O. Box 237-A, New 
Brighton, Pennsylvania. 


ownsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





the unrefrigerated meat proved to be as 
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fresh as when the animals were slaugh- 
tered. 

In another, salmon were packed in 

antibiotic ice for cross-country ship- 
ment from Washington State to New 
York. This test, also successful, dictated 
that it may be possible to use anti- 
biotics as preservatives by methods 
other than direct infusion, without loss 
of flavor or freshness. 
e Just an Early Edge?—Despite this 
early progress by the antibiotic pro- 
ducers, the radiation adherents are far 
from conceding the race for the big 
preservation market. About 45 groups 
in the U.S., spearheaded by the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, are experimenting 
with radiation as a food preservative. 





Serves Velsicol ‘Chemical Corp. 3 Ways 


At the Memphis plant of this important manufacturer of insecticides, Frick 


equipment performs these vital functions: So far, toxicity and nutrition tests 
1. condenses chlorine gas to liquid form 3. chills alcohols to 40 degrees be- have been largely confined to lab ani- 
2. cools water for chilling caustic low zero in an organic process. mals. The only human test subjects 


fed with irradiated food have been 
Mennonite volunteers at Fitzsimons 
General Hospital in Denver. But the 
Army is building a pilot plant scheduled 
to start irradiating food in October, 
1958, at the rate of 1,000 tons a month 
—with wide-scale tests in mind. 
¢ Power _Tie-in—Moreover, North 
American Aviation, Inc., and the util 3 
ity companies in the Consumers Public 
Power group of Nebraska have started 
en Wom BL talking with the Army Quartermaster 
Pour of coven trick eampreseene of RICK Corps about the idea of installing food 
Velsicol’s Memphis plant. . 2e irradiation equipment in their contem- 
plated 75.000-kw. sodium graphite 
demonstration reactor in Nebraska. 
If this deal is worked out, it could 
signal a move by other companies in 
HOW TO ACHIEVE SALES SUCCESS... the power reactor field to inchade food 
irradiation facilities as a byproduct to 
power generation. This could spread 
the cost and increase the revenue of 
atomic power plants. 
¢ No Easy Solution—Progress in food 
irradiation is sure to be slow, though. 
Here’s the problem: When packaged 
food is exposed to high doses of beta 

















= ‘ am ® Whether you need a cooling 


system for air conditioning, food 
service, ice making, quick freez- 
ing, chemical processes or any 
other commercial or industrial 
purpose, you'll find Frick ENGI- 
NEERED refrigeration the ultimate 
answer. Let us serve you as we 
now serve the biggest concerns 
in the world. 








s F and gamma rays, it is sterilized and can 
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America’s No. 1 Sales Case be kept at room temperatures without 
microbiological spoilage. However, a 










More companies, and more salesmen use TUFIDE than ony By EMER number of undesirable changes also 
other cases in the world . . . because only TUFIDE is “SIEEAE” WHETLER take place. Most irradiated foods, at 
UNCONDITIONALLY guaranteed 5 full years! PR 0 ok doses high enough to do any good, 
TUFIDE looks like leather, feels like leather, lose their appetizing color, flavor, odor, 
yet ovtwears leather 5 to 1! See the a ee and texture. They're also likely to lose 
complete selection of TUFIDE cases Hidden in every- essential nutrients. 

ot your stationery, luggage = May Phage A lot more testing is necessary to 
or de>artment store. reasons that moti- pinpoint the extent of these changes at 


vate people to buy various radiation dosages and on vari- 


ous foods. | 
FDA won't bar irradiated foods from | 





distribution if the nutrient destruction 

is no more than that caused bv con- | 

STEBCO, Dept. AD-2, ventional preservation—by heat (as with | 
1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. canned goods) or refrigeration. But | 
Please send free booklet on sales tips by Elmer 
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backers of preservation through _ ir- 
radiation are sure to have a rough time 
Name — convincing food companies that a 


Wheeler, and name of my local TUFIDE dealer. 





Company Nome PG PREC ee method of food processing—however 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. Address__ ? Be eee Sey, safe it may be—is worth adopting if it 
City & Zone é State : makes their food taste bad. END 
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THE 


INGALLS 


COMPANIES 





WORLD'S LARGEST STEAM-ELECTRIC PLANT 
Kingston, Tenn. 
Steel Fabrication: The Ingalls tron Works Company enjoys a 
nation-wide reputation for excellence as fabricator of steel 


for all types of buildings, power houses, bridges and many 
other steel applications. 


THE INGALLS companies are widely famed 

for services to both industry and government. 

They offer a great range of working knowledge 

gained through intense, practical experience 

in the fields they cover. Each of these four 

corporations, known as THE INGALLS 

COMPANIES, is a specialist of distinction. 

Each has the acquired skill and accumulated 

sa DA BUDGE Glory. mowing to ofr ex Of spend, nom 

tural framework for bridges, buildings, power Renee tanks, and quality. Each is ready tw serve you 

bins and stacks. today. You are invited to write for special, 

promptly sent free literature on any or all of 
these subjects. 





THE 
INGALLS 


THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP. THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 
er oO M Pp A N | E Ss Shipyards: Pascagoula, Mississippi, Decatur,Alabama. _— Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Houston, 
Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlante, New Orleans. 
Houston, New Orleans, Chicago, Atlanta. THE INGALLS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY COMPANY 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, here Houston, Sales Offices: New York, Chica . Pittsburgh, Houston, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Pascagou Atlanta, New Orleans. 

















DU 0-FAST 
STAPLERS-TACKERS 
Can Save You Money 


More production, in less time, using 
fewer workers—that's the cost-cut- 
ting Duo-Fast story. Here are four 
good examples. 


~ DUO-FAST AIR TACKERS used in 
world's largest automobile body plants 
for stapling interiors in cars. 


DUO-FAST GUN TACKERS are do- 
ing a big time-saving job for home 
builders, including ceiling tile work. 


DUO-FAST HAMMER TACKERS 
speed and simplify production opera- 
tions and shipping room packing jobs. 


DUO-FAST AIR PLIERS solve sta- 
pling problems, including fastening sisal 
pads in furniture and bedding plants. 


Many other >U0O-FAST STAPLERS 
and TACKERS are ready to go to 
work for you. Write for free: FT-9 
complete DUO-FAST catalog. 


DUO-FAST 


50 Offices C 


FASTENER CORPORATION 


B60 Fletcher Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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In Research 


Biggest Supersonic Wind Tunnel 


Studies Tomorrow’s Plane Problems 


A new $33-million supersonic wind tunnel in Cleveland will 
duplicate air speeds from two to three-and-a-half times the speed 
of sound for engines and engine parts as large as 5 ft. in diameter. 
The tunnel, largest of its kind in the U.S., was designed for 
research on airplane engines of the future, and is part of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautic’s Lewis Flight Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory at the Cleveland Airport. 

The tunnel’s electric motor drive in developing 250,000 hp. is 
the most powerful in the world, according to Dr. Edward R. Sharp, 
director of the airport. 

Initially, the Cleveland tunnel will work on turbojet and ram-jet 
problems, but NACA also is looking ahead. That means that 
although most research problems will be run under conditions of 
10-mile altitudes (the usual operating altitude of current jet planes) 
they will also be duplicated under conditions simulating those up 
to 30 miles above the earth’s surface. 


Heat-Test Facilities Pave Way 


For New Hypersonic Missiles 


New equipment for testing component parts under extreme 
heat is the latest contribution of McDonnell Aircraft Corp. to the 
development of guided missiles. 

At the company’s heat-test research units in St. Louis, Mo., a 
missile 15 ft. long and 3 ft. in diameter can be tested at tempera- 
tures up to 1,000F, and smaller structures can be tested at heats 
up to 1,500F. 

McDonnell engineers tried various means of raising temperature 
at a desired rate of 15F a second. The method finally adopted is a 
radiant heat system using quartz lamps and heat reflectors. This 
system allows wide flexibility, according to McDonnell, because the 
number of lamps used and the distance between the missile and 
the lamps can be adjusted to obtain a higher or lower rate of 
heating. 

* ¢ @ 


Bureau of Mines Tells Coal Men 


To Step Up Bituminous Research 


In a 52-page report released last week, the Bureau of Mines— 
cooperating with the Bituminous Coal Institute—urges more inde- 
pendent coal research. 

Concerned over the fact that most foreign countries—which are 
tied economically closer to coal than is the U.S.—are way ahead 
of the U.S. in coal research, the bureau specifies 209 projects that 
need immediate attention. 

Included are more research on (1) nuclear gasification of coal; 
(2) polymers, wetting agents, and the use of sonics and ultrasonics 
to improve flocculation and mechanical drying; (3) behavior of 
coal minerals at high temperatures; (4) new uses for fly ash; and 
(5) low temperature carbonization. 
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A Permanent Record...As Things Happen! 


New, miniature wire or tape recorders put the memory 


in his pocket... just as it happened. And they are 


powered by long-lasting Mallory Mercury Batteries. 


HE CONSTANT TREND toward miniaturization in 
j isons has resulted in devices that would 
have seemed miraculous only a few years ago... 
pocket-size wire or tape recorders... portable 
radios that fit into the palm of your hand . . . hear- 
ing aids built into eyeglass frames . . . intricate 
control apparatus compact enough to squeeze into 
guided missiles and take them to their target. 


Much of this progress became possible only with 
the development of the Mallory Mercury Battery 
...am amazing power source that takes only a 
fraction of the space of conventional batteries and 
yet provides far longer life with far steadier 
power output. 


Now, by applying advanced principles of design 
and mechanization to the construction of the 


Mercury Battery, Mallory engineers have opened 
up a whole new range of practical applications for 
its recognized advantages . . . making it available 
at a price that brings operating costs down below 
those of conventional batteries. 


Progressive Mallory developments of this kind are 
at work in aviation, home appliances, nucleonics, 
television, computers, and other important fields. 
That is why, as these industries grow—Mallory 
grows with them. 
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Vacuum 


LANCE DOWN THE PICTURES at left, 
G and you'll be pardoned for think- 
ing the process doesn’t look at all like 
steelmaking. At first sight, it looks like 
a display of chemical processing equip- 
ment. 

Whatever its appearance, though, 
the pictures show a relatively new facet 
of the steel industry: production of al- 
loys and metals under high vacuum, a 
booming business that is just gearing 
itself for volume production. 

In the complex furnaces of the vac- 
uum melt shops, you can mix, melt, 
and cast metal under pressure as low 
as one-millionth of an atmosphere. That 
gives you two results: (1) The melt is 
cleaned up because many impurities are 
boiled off and sucked out by the vac- 
IT HARDLY LOOKS like steelmaking, but it is. This is Vacuum Metals Corp.’s vacuum uum; (2) there’s no atmosphere inside 
induction furnace that can brew specialty alloy ingots weighing more than 2,000 Ib. the furnace for the molten metal to 





. 


VACUUM FURNACE OPERATOR peer- 
ing through glass portholes, wields precise 
control over melting, pouring of alloy. 


OUT OF THE VACUUM comes 2,600-Ib. 
alloy ingot that’s destined for end use in 


precision tools, critical parts. But first . . . IT GOES THROUGH the normal steel finishing processes of “cogging” (above) 
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Alloys Set Up for a Hot Demand 


react with, so the metallurgist has better 
control over the chemistry of his prod- 
uct. 

In the last few vears, metals that are 
melted and poured under ultralow 
pressures have been reaching U.S. in- 
dustry in a slowly growing trickle. In- 
dustry already has planned ways in 
which you'll soon begin to enjoy some 
of the first fruits of this new field of 
metallurgy. Blow-out proof tires, better 
bearings, and springs that last 100 times 
longer than usual are among those first 
fruits. And with those plans already 
set, vacuum-melted metals are moving 
fast toward tonnage applications in 
such products as wire cord for car and 
truck tires, automotive valve springs, 
and ball and roller bearings. 

Over a dozen companies are in the 
field today. The one whose processes 
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where it’s shaped into square billet, then . . . 


you see pictured on these pages is 
Vacuum Metals Corp., an outfit owned 
jointly by Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica and National Research Corp. 

¢ Rush of Orders—Customers are wait- 
ing in line for the products of the 
vacuum-melted metal-makers. The fact 
that a vacuum-melted steel may cost 
them six or seven times as much as its 
standard, air-melted counterpart doesn’t 
faze them. ‘That’s because vacuum- 
melted alloys are cleaner, tougher, and 
more uniform than alloys melted in a 
standard furnace. The customers, 
especially those who make expensive, 
precision-machined parts, can count on 
having a minimum number of rejects 
caused by defects in the surface of 
their products, and porosity and im- 
purity of the steel that goes into those 
products. 


Metallurgists have known for 20 
years and more that they could get 
spectacular results from the vacuum 
melting of certain alloys. But until the 
jet plane era arrived there was prace 
tically no demand for alloys with spec- 
tacular properties, and few if any pro- 
duction facilities for such high-grade 
metals. It’s only in the last decade 
that vacuum-melted metals have re- 
ceived any concentrated attention. 


|. How They Grew 


But, as the metallurgists have devel- 
oped vacuum melting equipment that 
will handle larger chunks of titanium 
and heavier ingots of the superalloys, 
they've also opened the way for produc- 
tion of vacuum-melted alloys based on 
commoner metals like iron. Vacuum 





TO THE GRINDING LINE (above) where surface is cleaned before rolling. 
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melters whv have been turning out these 
R, EGE L Pape R Co RPORATION alloys in small-scale, experimental lots 

say their work is beginning to pay off in 
inquiries and orders for larger amounts. 
é : And this promising performance has 
R e-con f irms 1 t $s Cc h oice of spurred several steelmakers to install 
large-capacity vacuum melting equip- 
ment that can turn out bigger ingots on 


faster, semi-continuous cycles. They say 
customers for the high-performance 
metals are eager to sign orders as soon 


as they can be guaranteed a steady sup- 
ply in the volume they need. 


il. Rapid Expansion 


As yet, though, only a few of the 
vacuum melting outfits are turning out 
more than a ton a day. One of them is 
Vacuum Metals Corp. It has a vacuum 
furnace that can turn out ingots up 
to 2,600 Ib. on a three- or four-hour 
cycle. 
¢ Plant in a Comer—Vacuum Metals 
(pictures, page 92, 93) is tucked away 
in a corner of Crucible Steel Co.’s large 
Sanderson-Halcomb works in Syracuse, 
N. Y. Just now, from 60% to 80% of 
the ingots it makes are of steel. Once 
they come from the vacuum furnaces 
the ingots move on to the main Sander- 
son-Halcomb finishing mill. There 
they’re worked in the same manner as 
any other high-alloy, specialty steels pro- 
duced at the plant. And they end up, 
once they’ve passed on to the customers, 
‘ as bearings, springs, wire, welding rods, 

° tools, and other critical parts requirin 
with a $14,300,000 expansion high purity steel, tight wimpadiion 
“The wholesome spirit of our employees and fine cooperation of — and high performance. ; 

State and local officials were important factors in our decision to — Metals started its big, waned 

expand in North Carolina. Our experience in the State has been ae Capneesy induction furnace ~~ Janu- 

most satisfactory.” ary. It plans to install more units, per- 
JouN L. RieceEL, President and Chairman of the Board haps with larger ingot capacity, in the 

next year or two. 

This is another example of an important company’s growth in North Carolina. * Growing poe pa are expanding 


Riegel Paper Corporation builds for the future here on the strength of its fast, too. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
: , ‘ intends to raise its plant capacity from 
experience since this plant began operations on December 23rd, 1951. the present 500,000 Ib. a month to 1.5- 
Many different industries have shown their satisfaction through expansicns milhon Ib. a month by the end of this 
and the selection of muitiple locations in this State. year. It sees plenty of business ahead, 
and is also setting up vacuum-melt- 
ing equipment for another company, 
Midvale-Heppenstall Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
Opportunities continue in North Carolina for growing companies. De- In the last year, Carboloy Div. of 
General Electric has set up 1,000-Ib. 
ingot capacity vacuum melting and 
casting facilities. Utica Drop Forge & 
Interesting plant pictures and company comments are included in Tool Corp., which has had two 1,000- 
the brochure “Industrial Location Factors”, which will be sent Ib. capacity vacuum furnaces operating 
promptly upon request. for the past two years, is thinking of 
expanding to 4,000-Ib. capacity fur- 


FREE Department of naces. 


BROCHURE CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT Some other companies in the busi- 
he Raleigh 4, North Carolina ness, and expanding, are: Cannon-Mus- 


Location William P. Saunders, Direct kegon Corp., Eaton Mfg. Co., Driver- 
Factors"’~ ng pests 7 Seed Harris Co., Haynes Stellite Co., and 


yay oa Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. 
A e Furnace Makers Ready—Vacuurn fur- 


’ mace manufacturers are busy too. F. J. 
Se Stokes Machine Co., which makes about 


A sound State government, under the leadership of experienced businessmen, 
is one of the advantages in North Carolina for industries building with an eye 
to the years ahead. 


sirable sites are available in mountain, piedmont and coastal areas, 
both urban and rural locations. 
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Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


Port Neches, Texas 


users 


institute, West Virginia 


Goodrich-Gulf’s years of experience in the development 
and perfection of man-made rubber. 

Look for new things to benefit industry from Goodrich- 
Guif research and production facilities. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals is expanding and modernizing 
facilities to keep pace with industry's demand for Ameripol 
Rubber . . . for tires and scores of industrial products. 


Ameripol is available in many forms—backed by 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER 


FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS 





OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE be : 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 15, Ohio 








% 





Model A7P 


Pressure type, 
produces 7 coo! 
gallons per hour. 


Model ABR-HC 


Bottle type Hot ’n Cold, 


refrigerated compartment. 


New! 


Model A13P-HC 
Pressure type 

Hot 'n Cold produces 
13 gallons per hour. 


Kelvinator’s 


ALI AMERICAIN 


Line of Water Coolers! 


Here are famous Kelvinator fea- 
tures combined with all new beauty 
of cabinet design . . . finished in rich 
Glacier-Gray. From its stainless 
steel top, with an ingenious new 
diagonal divider that stops splashing 
and whisks water away instantly, to 
its base .. . this is the one fine cooler! 

Kelvinator’s wonderful Pre- 
Cooler and the new Capacity 
Booster, more than double the vol- 
ume of cool water available. The 


hKeliunatonr tee. 


soft-touch dial gives a smooth, level 
drink always .. . without squirting! 
Included in the All American 
Line is the amazing Hot ’n Cold 
which provides piping hot water for 
instant beverages, as well as refresh- 
ingly cool water. It’s the answer to 
the coffee-break. There are standard 
models, ranging from 2 to 35 gallons 
per hour capacities; hand or foot 
operated; pressure or bottle; some 
with refrigerated compartments. 


tee 
A * 
*, 
° 
. 


WATER COOLERS 


made in pressure and tottle modeis 


Ask For Information 
Mail coupon for free, 
full-color spec sheets 
and complete infor- 


fname. 


KELVINATOR 
Department 29, Columbus 13, Ohio 


WATER COOLERS 


Send complete All American information to: 


title 





mation on the new company 





All American Line. 


address. 





city, 


rore state 
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DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD. 





one-third of all vacuum furnaces in op- 
eration, expects a steady increase in the 
number of orders for large-size furnaces. 

“We filled hundreds of orders for 
small research vacuum furnaces. Then 
we had a lull in business. Now we feel 
we're on the upside of the valley. True 
demand is beginning to build up for 
size units to fill commercial production 
orders,” says one company ofkcer. 

Most of the production-size vacuum 
furnaces now being installed in plants 
turn out ingots of half a ton or more. 
Plant engineers are still preparing these 
furnaces for production runs. They're 
still pretty much of a rarity in industry 
—outside of those plants that have 
been working on the production of 
titanium for defense orders. But by the 
end of this year, more than half a dozen 
large furnaces, designed to handle vol- 
ume production, will be turning out 
melts of one ton and more. 


Ill. How They’re Made 


The furnaces will be turning out the 
new grades of special metals by two 
different methods. 

The first is called electric arc, or con- 
sumable electrode melting. In the arc 
furnace, the metal is fed into the melt 
in the form of a bar. The bar of metal 
acts as an electrode, and a high-tempera- 
ture arc struck between the bar and the 
crucible provides the heat that melts the 
metal. The molten metal drops into the 
crucible after it has been heated. 

The second method is induction 
melting. In an induction furnace, the 
metal is placed in the crucible, then 
high current is fed through a water- 
cooled copper coil that surrounds the 
crucible. The current sets up an alter- 
nating magnetic field, creates heat, and 
melts the metal. 

Both methods have particular ad- 
vantages—and specific limitations. The 
result is that if a vacuum melter wants 
complete flexibility in his plant, he must 
install both types of furnace. This is 
precisely what two companies—Alle- 
gheny Ludlum and Universal-Cyclops— 
are planning to do when they set up 
high volume production installations. 
¢ What They Make—In terms of what 
they are able to produce, the two melt- 
ing processes have some significant dif- 
ferences: 

Ingots. The arc furnace can turn out 
larger ingots than an induction furnace 
for a given investment in equipment. 
There’s no inherent ingot size limit for 
either process. But capital investment 
for induction melting runs from one- 
half to two-thirds as much again as for 
are melting facilities. A 2,000-Ib. in- 
duction furnace costs about $200,000, 
says F. J. Stokes Machine Co. 

Materials. Here, the choice between 
processes depends on what metals 
you're working with. An induction fur- 
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NORGE 
benefits from Kawneer's 
ability to produce what is 
wanted, when it is wanted 
and in the right size, 
color and finish. 





















EQUITABLE LIFE'S 
new building in San 
Francisco displays the 
Kawneer fee! for precision, 
appearance and design in 
metal wall and 

spandrel construction 





CESSNA 
depends on Kawneer 
experience to provide aircraft 
components engineered and 
fabricated with precision. 


Kawneer does both the unusual and the usual 
things with aluminum. If you are looking for design, fabrication 
a and delivery advantages, include the assurance 


provided by Kawneer's 50 years of metal craftsmanship. 


awneer 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY CONSISTS OF A NATIONWIDE NETWORK OF STRATEGICALLY LOCATED SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES, FACTORIES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Accept nothing less than 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES—Niles, Mich FACTORIES— Berkeley, Cal., Cynthiana, Ky., Lexington, Ky., Niles, Mich., St. Charles, Ill, Toronto, Ont. 
WAREHOUSES — Atlanta, Ga., Brooklyn, N.Y., Cambridge, Mass., Chicago, IIi., Dallas, Tex., Los Angeles, Cal 
SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES: Buffalo, N.Y Cincinnati, 0. Dallas, Tex Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. Reading, Pa. Sacramento, Cal. Wichita, Kan. 
Albany, N.Y Berkeley, Cal. Cambridge, Mass. Cleveland,0. Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Cal. New York, N.Y. Phoenix, Ariz Richmond, Va. St. Charies, til Toronto, Ont. 


Atlanta, Ga. Brooklyn, N.Y. Chicago, lil Cynthiana, Ky. Detroit, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Uakland, Cal. Portland, Ore Seattle, Wash. St. Louis, Mo, Havana, Cuba 








NEW KIND OF FEED BAG is this big “pillow tank” of nylon fabric coated with “SUB” THAT'S NOW FIRST STRING is this basketball with cover of Pliortex 
CHemicum. It holds 10,000 gallons of volatile fuel, yet can be carried in a reinforced by Prio.ite S-6B. It looks, feels, acts like leather, but is much 
smal! chest, rolled out like a rug, filled in minutes—anywhere. more wear-, water- and scuff-resistant—lower in cost. 








How to get the most out of rubber | 


Each of the products pictured here has successfully | PLIOLITE S-6B, a high-styrene resin. In non-stain- 
met the test of today’s competitive market. But ing antioxidants, WiNGc-Stay S is the first of a 
there’s no secret to this success. It stems from the line of job-designed rubber chemicals. 

simple fact that their manufacturers availed them- 
selves of the new materials and services offered by 
the newly formed Rubber & Rubber Chemicals 
Department of the Goodyear Chemical Divisicn. 


“Job-designed” aptly describes all of the materials 
supplied by the Rubber & Rubber Chemicals 
Department. As a matter of policy, they all were 
specifically developed to meet specific needs. And 
since proper application is essential to their advan- 
tageous use, it is also a matter of policy that their 


The materials offered include two families of 
general-purpose styrene-butadiene polymers— 
PLIOFLEX Rubbers and PLIOLITE Rubber Latices. 
For oil-resistant applications, the CHEMIGUM 
Rubbers offer a range in both nitrile content and Recognition of the need for thorough technical 
properties. For rubber reinforcement, there’s _ service was the basic reason for establishing the 


sale be accompanied by complete technical service. 





3 are 
COLORFUL COASTERS thot stay bright and flexible are made of foamed CHEERFUL HELPERS AROUND THE HOME are mats, strainers and other house- 
Puroure LATEX protected with WinG-Stay S. They keep their “just bought’ look wares of styrene rubber reinforced with Pio.ite S-6B. The resin imparts 


and absorbency despite exposure to water, sunlight or repeated washings. toughness, rigidity and smoothness—adds to wear-, oil- and water-resistance. 





ACID TEST IS TAKEN AND PASSED—every day in many ways—by strong, safe, SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE CHRISTMAS TREE at many oil wells is an oil- . 
easy-handled hose made of Piiortex reinforced with fabric and, sometimes, resistant shoe sole consisting of CHEMIGUM blended with Pucriex. This blend 
steel wire. It's a flexible answer to many materials handling problems. provides excellent combined wearing and oil-resistant properties at low cost. 





in eight different ways 


Rubber & Rubber Chemicals Department. Its for- 
mation permitted the marshaling of the skills and 






experience of many technicians, plus the proper RUBBER : 
{ : "$405 . 
physical facilities to help you get the most out of & RUBBER 
rubber as easily and economically as possible abt tc a 
7 , as DEPARTMENT 









Why not learn firsthand how the products and 
services of the Rubber & Rubber Chemicals 
Department can put your product 
in the same class with the eight 
shown here? It’s easily done by 
writing to: Goedyear, Chemical 
Division, Dept. R-9415, Akron 16, 
Ohio. 


CHEMIGUM e PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE * PLIO-TUF ¢ PLIOVIC « WING-CHEMICALS 
Hiah Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Pr ess Industries 


< r fiex, Pliolite, Plioe-Tuf, Pliovic, Wing-Stay T.M The Geodyear Tire & Rubber C« pany, Akro Ohio 





PUTTING THE LIFT IN LIFT TRUCKS calls for tough, oil-resistant rings and seals LASTING ELASTICITY, STRENGTH AND SOFTNESS are essential in surgeons’ 
in hoist and tilt rams. CHEmMIGUM plus PLioLiTe S-6B gives the hardness, gloves. Heat- and water-resistant WinG-Stay S does much to help the natural 
smoothness, strength and dimensional stability required. rubber retain its original properties, despite repeated sterilization. 








The box of candy suckers in the pic- 
ture above is another fine example 
of custom design in containers. Note 
how neatly and securely it holds its 
odd-shaped contents. 

Trailmobile has developed a new 
concept of truck trailer design which 
permits you to shape trailers to ship- 


ments in much the same way. We 


TRAILMOBILE 


how you 


INC. * CINCINNATI 


call it CID*—which means Customer 
Individualized Design. 

With CID you choose the compon- 
ents from which your ultimate trailer 
will be made. This is because CID is 
not 2 specific model—or a group of 
different models—but rather a wide 
array of standardized interchangeable 
trailer components. And by choosing 








9, OHIO + LONGVIEW, 





can shape trailers to shipments 


from these components according to 
your needs, you, in effect, custom 
design the trailer yourself. In 
short, CID—and only CID—gives you 
the flexibility to shape trailers to 
shipments. 

Let us show you how profitably a 
custom designed CID trailer will 
perform for you. 


TRAILMOSBSILE 
WY +.) * pewre 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK TRAILERS 


TEXAS * BERKELEY 10, CAL. 





nace cannot handle highly reactive 
metals such as titanium. In this process, 
the metal is melted in the crucible. And 
when titanium is melted in a crucible, 
it combines with the material of the 
crucible itself and gets contaminated. 
In an arc furnace, the metal is 
melted before it drops into the crucible. 
The crucible is water cooled. As soon 
as an unstable metal like titanium drops 
in molten form into the cool crucible, 
it cools and hardens. It doesn’t remain 
in its molten state long enough to be- 
come contaminated by contact with the 
metal of the crucible itself. But arc 
melting does have drawbacks: The high 
temperature of the electric arc may 
vaporize some alloying elements. 

Control. For precise control of the 
chemical reactions that take place in 
the preparation of complex alloys, the 
induction furnace is best. The furnace 
operator can hold the whoie melt at a 
set temperature as long as is necessary 
to get the proper mixture, can boil off 
or retain exact amounts of alloving ele- 
ments. Arc melting, on the other hand, 
is done in a flash. You get out_of the 
crucible exactly what you put in, minus 
the material that’s vaporized by the:/heat 
of the arc. 

Uniform product. There’s a differ- 
ence of opinion over which process pro- 
duces the most uniform alloy. Pro- 
ponents of arc melting furnaces claim 
they can get a better mix of those al- 
loying elements, which tend to segre- 
gate when the alloy is in a liquid state. 
Induction furnace advocates say their 
method produces ingots of more over-all 
uniformity, because the alloying ele- 
ments are stirred up in a molten batch 
—just as you'd mix cake batter—while 
only a small portion of an arc-melted 
ingot is molten at any one time. 

Product versatility. The arc furnace 
turns out ingots only. Since the alloy 
hardens as soon as it hits an arc fur- 
nace’s crucible, it cannot without re- 
melting, be poured into molds of any 
other size. From the induction furnace, 
you can pour the molten alloy into any 
mold you wish. Because you can cast 
alloys as well as melt them under a 
vacuum in an induction furnace, it’s 
possible to get higher yields, to cut 
down on the forging and heat treating 
steps that follow the initial melt. 


IV. Where They’re Headed 


Despite these differences—and de- 
spite the arguments they produce over 
the superiority of one or other of the 
two processes—both the arc and the in- 
duction methods are firmly established 
now. What competition does exist be- 
tween them is largely the result of 
metallurgists’ high enthusiasms. 
¢ Autos’ Project—The metallurgy lab- 
oratories of manufacturing companies 


like Ford, Chrysler, GM, Westing- 
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DETROIT CALLING... 


THEY NEED 
300 MORE UNITS 


FINE, WE’LL PUT 
ANOTHER 
CREW ON TODAY 


New Executone intercom saves steps, 
increases output, cuts costs! 


Executone Intercom changes 
walking time to working time — 
gives you more working minutes 
per hour. Result? More work can 
be handled faster, more effi- 
ciently, by the same employees! 


Snarled, overloaded switch- 
boards are relieved; hard-to-locate 
employees are quickly found; in- 
stant, crystal-clear, voice-to-voice 
contact between departments ends 
wasteful walking. You get more 
work done faster—at lower cost! 


And because the new Executone 
has “built-in-courtesy,” each call 
is announced by a soft chime and 
signal light. It never interrupts, 
can’t eavesdrop. Handset feature 
available for confidential use. 


Thousands of firms, large and 
small, found Executone works 
business miracles...quickly pays 
for itself many times over. Learn 
how Executone can save money 
and time for you. Mail the cou- 
pon now. There’s no obligation. 

















YYACUONE sas 

SOUND SYSTEMS 
LON AR TED SE AE eee an a ee ee 
EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept.:J-2, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
It sounds interesting. Send me the following— at no cost or obligation: ' 
Information on: | 
C SwitchboardReliet | “*™* } 
O Inter-Office& Plant Firm i 
Communication | 
DC Lecating Personne! Address j 

DO High Noise Level 
L Cotenas City | 
ee eee "In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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Ninth in a series of 
Ramo-Wooldridge 
automation concepts. 


electronic 
computers 


A recent survey has disclosed that nearly a hundred different kinds 
of electronic computers, made by a third as many manufacturers, are 
presently operating in many hundreds of applications. They range 
from analogue computers, digital differential analyzers, and scien- 
tific computers to extremely large data processing machines. They 
vary in cost from ten thousand dollars to several million dollars each. 

Some are useful for process control, some for business data pro- 
cessing, and others for scientific and engineering calculations. With 
the capability to perform arizhmetic operations, make decisions 
among alternative possibilities, store and retrieve large quantities 
of information, and automatically perform long, complex sequences 
of operations, these computers are powerful tools which are largely 
responsible for many of the recent rapid advances in business and 
industrial automation. 

At Ramo-Wooldridge, the familiarity with commercially avail- 
able computers that stems from automation and data-processing pro- 
jects undertaken for business and industrial clients is supplemented 
by practical experience on some of these same computers gained 
through operation of the company’s own large-scale computing 
center. Additional basic insight into the computer art is obtained 
through major project work on the design and development of 
several new kinds of electronic computers for military applications. 

This wide range of experience in the computer field, when 
coupled with R-W’s extensive background in the analysis and 
design of complete systems, provides a capability for competent 
appraisal of the effectiveness of electronic computers in a wide 
variety of applications —their advantages, their limitations, their 


capacity for growth, and their soundness of design. 


If your company has a problem in automation or data processing that 
may need an integrated systems approach, we would be glad to discuss 


it with you and tell you whether we think we could be helpful. 


The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation 


S730 ARBOR VITAE ST. * LOS ANGELES 45. CALIF. 





house, Curtiss-Wright, and others have 
big experimental and production fur- 
naces that are operating now on de- 
velopment programs that may turn up 
alloys suitable for large volume produc- 
tion. 

One of the prime targets of the 
auto industry’s vacuum alloy investiga- 
tions is for an alloy of cheaper, easy-to- 
get metals that can be cast into turbine 
wheels and blades for auto gas turbine 
engines. 
¢ Steel's Ideas—Another vacuum proc- 
ess is coming up soon in the steel in- 
dustry. Within a year or two, a vac- 
uum-casting technique for making 
forging ingots of more than 100 tons 
will be operating in the mills of at least 
two major steelmakers. Early in May, 
Pres. Clifford Hood of U.S. Steel Corp. 
confirmed industry rumors that Big 
Steel was at work on one large ingot 
vacuum caster. 

This unit (picture, below) is a couple 
of stories high, and is totally different 
from the relatively small vacuum melt- 
ing furnaces. Into upper portien of the 
vacuum caster goes a crucible of air- 
melted steel or iron, which is sprayed 
through a nozzle into a vacuum 
chamber at a rate of between three and 
10 tons a minute. As they fall through 
the vacuum chamber, the drops of 
molten metal lose most of their con- 
tained gases—particularly hydrogen, 
which is a prime source of brittle fail- 
ure in steels. 


U. S. Steel’s giant ingot vacuum caster prom- 
ises to turn out high-quality steel. 


The vacuum caster can’t produce 
alloys as pure or as controlled as the 
vacuum melting furnaces. But it can 
improve steel quality by ridding it. of 
those gases. And the steelmakers guess 
thev’ll find a ready market for the prod- 
uct of these new units in such applica- 
tions as rotors for power generating 
turbines and large shaftings. END 
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‘There stood our Founder = up to his knees in peas” 


“Tf I’d laughed, I’d of been fired on the spot. 

“But it was about the funniest thing I’ll ever hope 
to see. There stood our usually dignified Founder, just 
about smothered in fresh green peas. And more coming. 

“I knew in a flash what had happened. The power 
supply cable for the whole production line had conked 
out. The hullers are on a separate circuit, and they 
were still working like mad. 

“IT guess I did have a sort of I-told-you-so look, but 
I couldn’t help it. Y’see, our Founder really knows the 
quick-freeze business, and coined that phrase ‘cuddled 
from bloom to shipping room’ that sells millions of 
boxes of frozen peas every year. One thing he doesn’t 


know beans about (excuse me, I mean peas) is power 
cables, and the last time I requisitioned Okonite cables, 
which I’ve been buyin’ for twenty years, he wrote, “Dis- 
approved. Buy Zilch cable.’ I found out later that this 
guy Zilch makes cable of a sort, and he and our 
Founder were frat brothers at State back in ’09. 

“Anyway, to make a long story short, when I got 
our Founder out of those peas he sputtered, “Take 
those Zilch cables out! Every inch—and get that 
Okonite stuff you always bought!’ 

‘Well, I don’t guess we’ll have any more excitement 
like that for a long time, cause you can really count on 
those Okonite cables. But it was fun while it lasted.” 


where there’s electrical power 


...there’s OKONITE CABLE 
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New office building of General 
Telephone Company of the 
Southwest, San Angelo, Texas. 
Pace Associates, Architects; 
Evans & Taylor, General Con- 
tractor; Bollinger & Sames, 
Plumbing & Heating Con- 
tractor. 
SMOOTH EFFICIENCY 
IN AIR HANDLING! 

Inlet side of one of the five 
“Buffalo” Type BL Fans in 
the new building. Note the 
smoothly curving inlet bell 
and directional inlet vanes for 
quiet, efficient entry of air. 
Rotor has curved flange match- 
ing inlet, and backward 
curved blades for matchless 
performance. For full details, 
write for Bulletin F-100. ie 


8 “BUFFALO” FANS 


MOVE 
THE AIR IN THIS PRIZE- 
WINNING TELEPHONE BUILDING 


It is no coincidence that this new General Telephone Company of the 
Southwest Building was a prizewinner in the American Institute of 
Architects competition for 1955 — its low, sweeping lines blend well 
with the finest residential style. And it is no coincidence that “Buffalo” 
Fans were selected for its air moving jobs — and that complete satisfaction 
is reported by owner and contractors alike. 


For ventilation and air conditioning supply, two “Buffalo” Belted Vent 
Sets, and five “Buffalo” Type BL Ventilating Fans are giving quiet, 
efficient service. Dependable induced draft is supplied by a “Buffalo” 
Type MW Industrial Exhauster. 


Assure the greatest satisfaction on your next job by specifying “Buffalo”, 


the fans with the “Q” Factor* —as leading contractors, engineers and 
owners have been doing for the past 79 years. 


*The "Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING 
FORCED DRAFT 


AIR TEMPERING 
COOLING HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
PRESSURE BLOWING 
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Chemical Etching 
Moves In on Steel 


Chemical etching—as an improved 
substitute for machining—is ready to 
move into the tricky field of producing 
titanium and alloy steel parts for super- 
sonic aircraft. 

The process has already proved its 
worth in the making of aluminum and 
magnesium parts. Now Turco Products, 
Inc., and the Missile Development Div. 
of North American Aviation have set up 
a production-type pilot process in the 
Turco plant at Los Angeles. The proc- 
ess, patented by North American under 
the name Chem-Mill, has already saved 
time and labor in turning out parts for 
advanced aircraft and for the Navaho 
supersonic guided missile. 

Quite siraply, the chemical etching 
process consists of exposing parts of the 
metal workpiece to acid, until the de- 
sired amount of metal has been eaten 
away. The rest of the workpiece is pro- 
tected by lacquer or some other mate- 
rial. The advantage over milling lies 
chiefly in the fact that much thinner 
walls become possible. 

Design Savings—In the making of 
aluminum parts, this factor has already 
permitted designers to save a great deal 
of weight in forgings, deep-drawn parts, 
and in the tapering of sheets and extru- 
sions. Carried over into titanium and 
the high-strength steels, it can give air- 
craft designers a new flexibility in cut- 
ting the weight and number of parts in 
assemblies. 

North American says Turco has al- 
ready sublicensed the process to other 
aircraft companies, and will train their 
personnel to use it. 
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A 50,000-ton butadiene plant, to cost 
many millions, will be built for Odessa 
Butadiene Co., near Odessa, Tex. Fluor 
Corp., Ltd., the builder, expects to 
complete the plant by mid-1957. 

* 
A $20-million contract to build more 
F8U-1 jet fighters for the Navy has 
been awarded to Chance Vought Air- 
craft, Inc. Orders for the supersonic 
fighter now total $165-million. 

. 
A new kind of cement plant, designed 
to reduce dust pollution, is being oper- 
ated on a pilot basis by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., the developer. Marquette 
Cement Mfg. Co. plans to spend $7- 
million on the first commercial plant, 
to produce 1}-million bbl. a year. The 
new-type plant needs only 60% of the 
space occupied by existing setups of 
equal capacity. 
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Engineered by Tinnerman... 
ONE SPEED CLIP* REPLACES 3 PARTS... 
SIMPLIFIES ASSEMBLY...and saves money! 





General Electric’s Housewares & faster, easier, with improved line flow. There 
Radio Receiver Division, Bridgeport, are fewer parts to buy, stock and handle... 
Connecticut, adopted this one-piece, and unit cost has been reduced, too. 

multiple purpose Speep CLIP and 


Find out about a free Tinnerman Fasten- 
made profitable savings in the new 


ing Analysis Survey. It can point the way 
G-E Automatic Coffee Maker. to more efficient fastening on your assembly 

Engineered by Tinnerman specially line. Get complete information from your 
for the thermostat control. each Speep CLIP Tinnerman representative or write direct for 
replaces three parts—a blade, a bushing, and Fastening Analysis Service Bulletin No. 336. 
a lock nut. Controls are now assembled There’s no obligation. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. * Bex 6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland, Ohio 


Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. Great Britain: Simmonds Aero- 
cessories, Limited, Treforest, Wales. France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., 7 rue Henri 
Barbusse, Levallois (Seine). Germany: Hans Sickinger GmbH “MECANO”, Lemgo-i-Lippe. 


TINNERMAN 


Nua 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS™ 























American woutn Have BROUGHT 





THE MOUNTAIN TO MOHAMMED 


through Lustraglass ...so transparent that it brings outside beauty inside! 


Glass, one of the oldest known materials, was 
manufactured in the days of Mohammed by master 
craftsmen, who resorted to murder to protect their 
secret. Despite the exhausting physical labor of 
highly skilled glass blowers, the flat glass produced 
for glazing was highly distorted, very greenish in 
cast and laden with flaws. Strangely, the process of 
producing this glass remained relatively unchanged 
until the twentieth century. 

Since 1899, AMERICAN’S technicians have been 


MODERN GLASS 
Best of 2 Glance 


developing modern methods and exacting controls 
that have resulted in glass products that are the 
quality leaders today. Constant research has pro- 
duced a glass for structural glazing with almost 
complete absence of color, a crystal transparency 
and the minimum of distortion. 

If Mohammed were living in our day of glass 
walls, he would join the millions who are bringing 
the beauties of nature into their homes through 
glass products made by AMERICAN. 


Gmerican 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


-.- Buy 


ARNOLD, PA. © ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


PLANT 
TANTS: Se ANNETTE, PA. © OKMULGEE, OKLA. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





What's New In Lift Trucks 


Some features show up everywhere = Some in de luxe models 








HIGHER LIFTING SPEEDS 


F creater VISIBILITY 
THROUGH MAST Wie 


Z-AUTOMOBILE TYPE DAS 
AND CONTROLS 





2 AUTOMATIC OVEHOAD 


“ 


“DEAD MAN BRAKE” 
INDEPENDENT 
OF HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 





fr ADJUSTING BRAKES 





FKUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 





F siete LUBRICATION 











PF POWER STEERING 


PF ADJUSTABLE, CUSHIONED SEATS 





FOR GREATER DRIVER COMFORT 


Frou OFF HOOD 
SWING OUT BATTERY 


SPECIAL ENGINES: 
LP-GAS, a 
PLOSION.PROOF 


Srarat E 


EMERGENCY 
FUEL TANK 


Q 


Feasier DRIVING, 


2 GREATER EYE 
TO STYLING 


NO WHEEL KICK-BACK 


Lift Trucks Get the Auto Touch 


Lift truck manufacturers, happily 
clutching a few leaves torn from the au- 
tomobile industry’s book, this week 
turned up in Cleveland for the Ma- 
terials Handling Institute’s exposition. 

The new models on display (pic- 
ture) mostly showed a slimmer, trim- 
mer, more streamlined look. Many had 
automatic transmissions and power 
steering. And, still tagging after De- 
troit, one major manufacturer added a 
de luxe line, with higher price tags. 

The industry was after big game. Last 
year, lift truck sales were $215-million, 
a mass climb from the $3?0-million 
recorded in 1940, and the biggest single 
slice of the $1.5-billion materials han- 
dling market. The Materials Handling 
Institute predicts the trucks will add 
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10% to their sales this year; first-quarter 
orders exceed this prediction. 

¢ LP-Gas—More manufacturers are 
interested in LP-Gas powered trucks. 
LP-Gas backers boast of lower fuel 
consumption, greater power, and _ less 
exhaust fumes. But gasoline and 
electric trucks (sales in -1955 were 
22,529 and 13,800, respectively) still 
get major attention from makers and 
buyers. 

The biggest attractions at the lift 
truck exhibits were the many new and 
fancy features offered on new equip- 
ment. All major manufacturers had at 
least some advanced engineering in 
their trucks. And two of the biggest 
makers introduced extensive new lines. 

A customer survey was the basis for 


one new de luxe line—the Elite models 
of Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Several years ago, Clark showed 
a guinea pig truck embodying many 
novel features. Questionnaires, filled 
out by 910 truck users, showed a high 
ratio of approval for various features: 

Streamlining was liked by 97%. 

Driver-comfort features did _ well: 
Unencumbered passage through the 
driver's area scored 91%; adjustable 
seats, 65% willing to pay extra. 

Clutchless shifting: 77% were willing 
to pay $200 extra. 

Beefed-up hydraulic system to handle 
bigger attachments: 44% expected to 
use the attachments. 

Clark has pretty generally followed 
the tastes of its customers. And the 
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Yesterday s 


Memories Thrive... 


Favorite Old Tunes 


Survive... 
‘ 


But Machine Tools 
of Yore 


Cost More and More... 


“A condition management men should abhor.” 


Prease pardon our rather puckish approach to a serious 
problem. But surveys show that many companies continue 
to utilize machine tools far beyond their useful life. This, 
obviously, is poor economy in terms of wasted labor dollars, 


excessive scrap and rejected parts. 


. Lees-Bradner and its representatives can prove that outmoded 
hobbing machines are costing more in the long run than the 


cost of replacing them. 


Why not accept this challenge, atno obligation, and discover 
where dollars are being chipped off your net profits by the 
? 


continuous use of old worn out hobbing machines! 


‘Write to the company for the name of the Lees-Bradner 


representative in your area. 
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new Elite models also have some added 
starters. An automatic mechanism for 
adjusting brakes is expected to reduce 
maintenance to a lining replacement job 
every two years. Like many other new 
trucks, the Elite line has added a me- 
chanical dead-man’s brake to supple- 
ment the regular hydraulic brakes. 

¢ $5-Million Program—Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., which looks for a 50% boost 
in industrywide lift truck sales in the 
next five vears, has just completed a 
$5-million research program to get 
ready for the expected demand. Styling 
and production techniques borrowed 
from the automobile industry have been 
stressed, and the new features are in- 
corporated in or optionally available on 
the regular models. Yale & Towne does 
not have a separate de luxe line. 

The company’s new models offer 
most of the widely popular features, 
including automatic transmissions, self- 
adjusting and “dead-man” brakes, power 
steering, and adjustable seats. 
¢ Safety Angles—The Yale & Towne 
lift trucks offer a variety of safety fea- 
tures, in line with the general industry 
trend. Among them are: 

¢ A lowered seat to protect the 
driver from overhead obstructions. 

¢ “Open-vision” lift uprights, so 
that the driver will not have to crane 
his neck to see ahead. 

The trucks have been O.K.’d by the 
Underwriters Laboratories for use in 
areas where fire hazards are high. 

Yale & Towne has a few other op- 
tional offerings: transmissions designed 
for precise “inching”; special alloy hous- 
ing for the drive-axle, to reduce mainte- 
nance. 
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Industrial bubble bath: Polyethylene 
bubbles about half the size of your 
thumb are being used to retard the 
evaporation of liquids in open tanks. 
A 14-in. layer of the bubbles—made by 
American Agile Corp. of Maple Heights, 
Ohio—is reported to cut evaporation of 
icid bath fluids, for example, by as 
much as 70%. 

° 
Electronic control systems for many in 
dustrial jobs can be assembled from 21 
standard “building block” units made 
by Sparks-Withington Co. of Jackson, 
Mich. The company estimates that a 
control system made of these units will 
cost half to two-thirds less than conven- 
tiona! made-to-order svstems. 

© 
Nylon bearing surfaces that the do-it- 
yourself addict can install to help heav- 
ily loaded drawers slide easily are being 
made by Hardware Designers, Inc., of 
Irvington, N. J. A set of “Nylslides,” 
enough to fix one drawer, costs 39¢. 
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An altogether new kind of fabric interlining. 

Whether you’re making glamorous quilted housecoats 
or stratosphere flying suits; satin-y bed comforters or 
hunting jackets . . . you'll hardly believe what you see. 
Resilient slices of featherweight urethane foam (up 
to six feet wide) make a garment fabric interlining 
that’s like nothing else in the world! It’s lighter than 
down and so firm but soft that the finished garment feels 
alive! But that’s just the start: These foams cut smoothly; 
they’re so tough they sew like fabric; so chemically re- 
sistant that finished garments or quilting can be com- 
mercially laundered and dry cleaned; and so flexible that 
even a puff-quilted housecoat is snugly form-fitting. 


Mobay supplies basic chemicals for the manufacture of urethane foams 
which are already in use or under development for these applications 


Quilts 

Rug underlay 

Interlining for outerwear 
Chemical-resistant sponges 


Prete higeghtness yc url] zp 
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with flexible urethane foams 


And you can order softly lovely urethane foam in flexi- 
ble plies of any thickness you want, down to 4e” in any 
degree of firmness. If your business is garments or cover- 
ings where warmth, lightweight and soft hand is im- 
portant, you'll be delighted with these new materials. 

If you'd like to Jearn more about urethane foams, just 
write on your company letterhead, briefly describe the 
application you have in mind. You'll receive requested 
information by return mail. 

MOBAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Dept. BW-2 

St. Lovis 4, Missouri 


Cushions 

Shoulder pads 

Auto crash padding 
Aircraft cabin liners 
Furniture upholstery 


MOBAY 


First in Urethane Chemistry 

























MANAGEMENT 


A look at the men who run America’s 
HOW IMPORTANT IS HIGHER EDUCATION? 








A college degree is not a But a degree is becoming more important 
Percent prerequisite for reaching the top Ses 
0 - 100 












DEGREES SOME NO Before 1920- 1930- 1940- 1950 & 
COLLEGE COLLEGE 1919 1929 1939 1949 After 


38.8% of all the presidents lack degrees Recent appointees have more formal education 








The greater Since the late 1920's, almost any corridor 










Industry by industry, the broad 
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How Top 500 President 

In three weeks, 65-year-old Clyde E. just-completed sustness WEEK survey of e Like Clyde Weed, they'll have 
Weed, trout fisherman and mining en- the presidents of the nation’s 500 lead- to wait until deep into middle age be- 
gineer, will take over as president of ing corporations (charts). fore reaching their goal. About 85% of 
\naconda Co. He is the first tech- From this survey, young businessmen the presidents now in office are more 
nically trained man ever to head the determined to reach the dizzy height than 50 years old. 
big metal mining and fabricating con- of the presidential suite can get a fair ¢ A college education helps; 280 o 


cern. His appointment underscores sev- idea of what chance they have of clam- _ the presidents have one or more degrees, 
eral trends in the character of top man- _ bering up to it and of roughly how long and 89 ethers have spent some time in 
agement of corporations turned up in a the climb will take. college. 
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500 largest corporations 


In a technical society 
the B.S. degrees lead 


Eastern colleges are the top 
presidential breeders 


Percent of Number of presidents that attended 


college graduates holding each degree 











NO DEGREES 
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But the B.A.’s aren’t far behind Of 130 colleges represented, these rank highest 


DOES SIZE MAKE A DIFFERENCE ? 


picture remains much the same 





There’s no relation between 
early experience and 


The presidents of the 
company size 


top 50 firms are older 


Percent over 50 Percent 


100 
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a man has what it takes to get there In Companies ranking tn Companies ranking 


{BM Dote Processing Center 


Set Off on Their Long Climb 


e The odds improve somewhat if 
the degree is a technical one; the largest 
single group of presidents who went 
through college, almost 22.3%, have 
B.S. degrees. 

¢ It matters little how they shape 
their careers. There’s no significant dif- 
ference in results for presidents coming 
up by way of marketing, finance, pro- 
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duction (Clyde Weed’s route), or gen- 
eral management. 

¢ There seems to be a shade better 
chance for the man who comes up 
through general management. Of all 
the presidents surveyed, 31.4% took 
the general management route, 25.6% 
traveled the production road, 23.6% 
came up through marketing, and 


19.4% reached the top by way of fi- 
nance. But the ratios are changing: 
Those appointed in the last 20 years 
have come just about as much from 
general management or production as 
from marketing or finance. 

BUSINESS WEEK'S study covered 500 
publicly owned mining and manufac- 
turing enterprises, ranked according to 
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. . . men who reach the 
presidential suite aren't 
likely to remain there very 
long .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 110 


‘7 annual sales, starting with General Mo- 
Carry home tors Corp. and working on down to 
Copperweld Steel Co. The list of com- 
” panies does not account for changes 
a telephone 7 over the past year that have occurred 
id in standings, nor does it take into con- 
: sideration mergers during the past vear. 
Points of information covered: name of 
the president as of Dec. 31, 1955; his 
age; the year he took office; highest 
academic degree he holds, excluding 
henorary degrees; the institution at 
which he earned the degree; route to 
the presidency. If a man had no de- 
gree, the college he attended, if any, 
was noted. Results were complete for 
458 of the 500 presidents. The in- 
formation was punched into IBM 
cards, tabulated by IBM’s New York 
Service Bureau. Result: a fresh image 
of today’s big-corporation president. 
e Man at the Top—It is a picture that 
should be examined closely. For Amer- 
ica’s business leaders to a great degree 
are at the forefront in national political, 
social and, to a much greater extent 
than before, cultural affairs. The Ejisen- 
hower cabinet is made up mostly of 
businessmen. Many of the nation’s 
great philanthropic foundations are run 
by businessmen. Check the roster of 
trustees of any college and you'll find 
a heavy complement of businessmen. 
Many college presidents are ex-business- 
That's right! Some local telephone men and some remain businessmen—for 
instance, Pres. Livingston W. Houston 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute is 
telephones. Customers carry theirs also chairman of Ludlow Valve Mfg. 
Co., Troy, N. Y. These men estab- 
lished themselves first as business lead- 
Need boxes with “take home’”’ appeal? ers, then as leaders in other types of so- 
cial and economic endeavor. Their 
total influence, therefore, depends on 
their success as businessmen. 


XS ¢ No Steady Job—However hard they 
” HINDE & DAUCH work for that success, the survey indi- 
cates, men who reach the presidential 





offices are promoting colored 


home in H&D corrugated boxes. 


Call us. 


jy, Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company suite aren’t likely to remain there 
Sy long. Almost 67% of the 458 com- 
AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO panies changed presidents in the last 

13 FACTORIES * 40 SALES OFFICES 10 years, more than half of these since 

| 1950. Some of those in office an un- 

oe usually long time—more than 25 years— 


have probably held their jobs more by 
right of tradition and stock ownership 
than by sheer ability. A trifle more than 
7% of the presidents were appointed 
before 1930, and a good many of these 
helped found their companies. With- 
P out implying they lack ability, it’s safe 
to say they’re firmly entrenched simply 
because they got there first. 

© No Fuzz Here—With all the acclaim 
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parallel and right angle 
Gearmotors, Master has 
the flexibility and choice 
of design you need for 
selected output speeds. 


... With electric motor and gears 


combined into a compact, 
integral power unit, you 
reduce costs and increase 
efficiency through elimination 
of belts, couplings, chains, 
sprockets, external bearings 
or separate reducers. 


.. Available in sizes from % to 


125 H.P. You can integrate 
with the gearmotor electric 
brakes—3 types of variable 
speed units and fluid drive 
in any combination. 


.. And that’s why more 
gearmotors carry the Master 
name than all other makes 
combined. Write on your 
business letterhead for details. 





Because... 


Se E) an OJ eloytar- 









for GEARMOTORS 
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DANGER IS AN —_ 


or every combat pilot there is an invisible wall in the sky .. . a 
F point where he must turn back while he still has enough fuel 
for a safe trip home. To know where his point of no return is, the 
pilot must be able to “see” into his fuel tanks . . . he must be 
warned of any departure from normal. 

Many of the instruments in his fuel system and jet engines are 
designed and made by Revere Corporation of America. Some 
tell him whether his engine temperatures are within safe limits. 
Some tell him how much fuel he has used . . . how fast he is 
using it . . . and when his tanks or fuel lines are running dry. 

For instance, the record-breaking North American F-100 Super 
Sabre carries five vital components made at Revere’s modern plant 
in Wallingford, Conn. 

Revere Corporation of America is an important member of the 


Neptune group. 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West SOth St., New York 20, N. Y. 










for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS and 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Ltd. liquid meters 
Revere Corporation of America / aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co. / gas meters 
Cox & Stevens 
Electronic Signal Co., Inc. 


PRODUCTS 


electronic scales 
toll collectiqn equipment 
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WALL IN THE SKY 








surrounding the Young Presidents’ Or- 
ganization (BW —Apr.9’55,p128), one 
might think that American business is 
run by fuzzy-cheeked boys. Actually, 
only five of the 458 presidents are less 
than 40, none is under 35. 

The five youngest: Lloyd B. Smith of 
A. O. Smith Corp., Warren Alpert of 
Warren Petroleum Corp., Joseph 
Griesedieck of Falstaff Brewing Corp., 
Hugh J. Chisholm of Oxford Paper Co., 
and Leon Godchaux II of Godchaux 
Sugars, Inc. The latter company has just 
passed under the control of Webb & 
Knapp, Inc. (BW—May26'56,p34). 

Each of these men is a college grad- 
uate. Smith, Godchaux (who also has 
an M.S. from the University of Iowa), 
and Chisholm went to Yale, Griesedieck 
went to Cornell, and Alpert has an 
M.B.A. from Harvard Business School. 

Oldest man in the group, 84-year-old 
Otto Haas, Sr., president of Philadel- 
phia’s Rohm & Haas Co., did not go 
to college. Mr. Haas is the only octo- 
genarian. There are 24 men in their 
70s. Altogether, 78 presidents are 65 
or over. This represents only 17% 
of the total. Compulsory retirement, at- 
tractive pension plans, and the vast 
variety of leisure time activities all 
contribute toward cutting down the 
number of over-65 corporation presi- 
dents. 
¢ Technicians’ Lead—One surprise re- 
sult turned up by the survey is that 
more corporate presidents hold B.S. 
than A.B. degrees. The bulk of U‘S. 
college graduates have liberal arts de- 
grees, and it’s long been thought that 
most corporate presidents who gradu- 
ated from college were liberal arts men. 
Though this theory is now challenged, 
it doesn’t mean that the college gradu- 
ate’s chances of becoming president are 
smaller if he doesn’t have a B.S. degree 
—for the A.B.s are not far behind 
(charts). 

Almost half the presidents with B.S. 
degrees came up by way of production. 
This tends to refute a common concep- 
tion that a combination of technical 
training and sales experience is the best 
route to top management of a corpora- 
tion. Only 12.7% of the technically 
trained men came up through market- 
ing, the least traveled route for the 
group. 

Of the lawyers, 42 of 44 came up 
through general management, as did 
five of the 11 men with master’s degrees 
in business administration (all of whom, 
by the way, got their M.B.A.s from 
Harvard). None of the Ph.D.s reached 
the top by the general management 
route. 
¢ Female Touch—Males don’t have a 
complete monopoly on_ presidential 
posts. One of the presidents of the lead- 
ng 500 corporations is a woman, Mrs. 
Olive Ann Beech, the president of 
Beech Aircraft Corp. (BW—Feb.25'56, 
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Apply business logic 





to school construction 
for ideal academic 


conditions and larger 





schools at lower costs 






Furnace Brook School, Quincy, Mass. Anderson-Nichols & 
Company, Boston, Earl M. Harvey, A.l.A., Architect; Blake 
Construction Co., Boston, General Contractors; Tectum 
installation by Columbia Cornice Co., of Cambridge. 


HE LOGIC that governs business works equally well in school 
f iparersse Fes This, the Furnace Brook School, is a good 
example. Academic conditions are ideal. There’s space for every 
activity. Construction costs were held to a minimum. 


Tectum is one reason for the success of this school ; it performs 
5 functions. As a roof deck, Tectum provides structural strength 
and durability. Second, Tectum furnishes thermal insulation; 
third, sound contro!; fourth, an effective fire barrier and fifth, 
a finished, decorative ceiling. That’s why Tectum is more than a roof deck 
—why Tectum is actually a method of construction. And, the versatile Tectum 
Method can be applied to any type of construction. 


Learn more about Tectum—write for a free copy of “The Race Against 
Time”. It tells how five communities have found low-cost answers to the 
nation’s critical classroom shortage. Tectum Division, Peoples Research and 
Manufacturing Co., General Offices: 808 South 6th Street, Newark, Ohio. 
Distributors in principal cities. 


1-4) Os sue 8B 21 OF. S_ 


For Plants « Commercial Buildings 
Institutions « Homes 
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/ Things certainly are ‘ 
' moving faster around here since ‘ 
\ those new water coolers v 
\ were installed. ao 


— —_——_——_—_— —_ 
~ a - —— 
~ \ "Sea weave” - fas 


No wonder! ~~. 
They’ re time-saving ‘ 
| WESTINGHOUSE } 
\. WATER COCLERS! / 
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New Westinghouse water cooler 
plan offers amazing savings 
in time and money! 


In businesses everywhere, the new Westing- 
house Pay-Way PLAN has already proven that 
properly-placed water coolers can save hun- 
dreds, even thousands of dollars annually— 
by saving employees hundreds of steps daily! 
You, too, can cut your company’s water- 
walking costs—simply by calling your West- 
inghouse Water Cooler Distributor listed in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 
He'll give you all the time-saving, money- 
saving facts about the Pay-Way PLan—plus 
a Pay-Way Booklet and Computer free. 
Don't repair... replace your obsciete water 
coolers with Westinghouse—the only water 
cooiers that offer you all these quality features: 
Leak-proof Solenoid Valve seals water in, 
trouble out. Dual Electric Control for both 
finger-tip and toe-tip use, at no extra cost. 
Patented Pre-Cooler and Super Sub-Cooler 
for up to 60% more capacity. Hermetically- 
Sealed Refrigeration System for the surest 
cooling system money can buy .. . 
on ptus E-Z Clean Strainer that prevents 
“nae Water stoppage due to pipe scaling. 


WHERE BIG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR Yeu! 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric Appli Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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178). Mrs. Beech didn’t go to col- 
ege; she started her business career as 
a bookkeeper. 

More than two-thirds of the presi- 
dents appointed in the last 10 years 
hold college degrees. (About half the 
remainder have had some college train- 
ing.) You can safely conclude that, 
whatever the reason, a college graduate 
stands twice as good a chance of becom- 
ing president as a non-graduate. It 
wasn t always this way. Even in so 
recent a period as 1930-to-1945, only 
about halt the corporate presidents ap- 
pointed were college graduates. 
¢ Ivy League’s Hold—It may seem from 
the survey that you almost have to at- 
tend one of the Ivy League colleges to 
get anywhere in the business world, 
These schools (Brown, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Dartmouth, Harvard, University of 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Yale) are 
outstanding as presidential spawning 
grounds. But not all the credit falls to 
these colleges. 

Outside of the big state and munici- 
pal institutions, and a handful of giants 
like New York University, the Ivy 
League colleges are among the largest 
in the nation. Thus, through weight of 
number alone, Ivy alumni successfully 
storm the inner doors of management. 
In addition, these schools are parse 
in the Northeastern U.S., the most 
highly industrialized section of the 
country. Eastern college graduates na- 
turally gravitate toward large Eastern 
companies. 

Fifty U.S. schools were represented 
by two or more presidents. Seventy 
more had one president each. Ter for- 
eign schools were represented. 
¢ Brains for Machines—Looking at the 
group of presidents on an industry-by- 
industry basis, the machinery companies 
have the best educated leadership—83 % 
of their presidents have college degrees. 
Right behind, with 81%, is the petro- 
leum industry. Pharmaceuticals are third 
with 67%, and chemicals and food tie 
for fourth with 66%. Down at the 
bottom is the printing and publishing 
industry with 33%. This last result is 
not surprising since printing and pub- 
lishing companies are traditionally fam- 
ily operated, and their management 
does not require scientific knowledge 
to as great a degree as does the man- 
agement of companies in such indus- 
tries as machinery manufacturing, 
petroleum, and pharmaceuticals. 
¢ Fuller Portrait—Statistics, of course, 
are only a part of the portrait of the 
modern top executive. BUSINESS WEEK 
fills out its presidential picture by draw- 
ing him in his natural habitat—his office. 
The individual sketches rounding out 
the picture were made by presidents 
themselves—the ones who have been in 
their jobs a short enough time to re- 
member how they felt before. For this, 
turn to page 118. 
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PROBLEM: How to keep a barge-load of sugar dry 


9 
FULTON S SOLU TION: Barrier paper to line the hold 
Millions of pounds of refined sugar are shipped from 
New Orleans up the Mississippi River by the South 
Coast Corporation. This sugar must be kept dry. 


Just a slight amount of water seepage could mean a 
costly loss. To combat this problem, Fulton supplies a few seconds. 


South Coast with an inexpensive barrier paper . . . 
tested and used extensively during World War II. 
Low in cost, this strong, moisture-resistant paper 
is easily applied . . . one man can lay a strip in just 


Every day industry finds new uses for barrier paper.... 


RAILROAD GONDOLAS — To protect MACHINERY CRATES —To avoid costly STEEL WIRE— To prevent rusting, rolle 
against rain, snow and hail, freight boxing, machinery is wrapped with of steel wire are wrapped with barrier 
is covered with barrier paper and _ barrier paper and then crated, re- paper, which permits safe storage for 
edges are sealed. sulting in considerable economy. long periods. 


7 Wherever moisture presents a problem in your 
packaging, Fulton would like to work with 
you in helping to overcome it. We'll also assist 

ou in matters concerning hard-to-package 
items, industrial fabrics and fabric finishing. 


Write today to: 

Special Services Division, General Office 
FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 

1406 Annunciation St., 


a Fulton 


ATLANTA * CHICAGO + DALLAS * DENVER * KANSAS CITY + LOS ANGELES 
OKLAHOMA CITY BAG & COTTON MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS ¢ NEW YORK « 


PHOENIX « ST.LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SAVANNAH «¢ WINTER HAVEN 








“The guys you used to kid around with leave you alone . . . 


. “oa ” 
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it isn’t something you waut to happen . . . it just happens.” 
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Top Office Is a Lonely Pinnacle 


The guys you used to kid around 
with leave you alone.” 

That was the sum-up one company 
president gave after a long conversation 
about how it feels to become the top 
man. He was speaking for himself. But 
he was also describing a major charac- 
teristic of the job of bossing today’s 
modern corporation: 

It’s a lonesome spot on which to sit. 

More than anything else, that is the 
picture that emerges when you ask the 
men who hold the jobs: What is it like 
to be a president? 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters sat down 
with more than a score of presidents 
to ask them that question. They 
wanted to find out from each man him- 
self about his role as a business leader. 
That role is one that has become in- 
creasingly important and one that, in 
the days of postwar boom, has changed 
sharply as companies expand, diversify, 
and reach the complex stage of a mod- 
ern corporation. 
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The men BUSINESS WEEK selected to 

interview have held their jobs a short 
enough time—a few months to about 
five years—to have fresh in their minds 
the differences between their top execu- 
tive post and previous business expe- 
riences. 
e Articulate—The survey shows that 
presidents apparently think long and 
hard—not only about their company and 
where it is going—but about what makes 
themselves tick. 

Their remarks were candid and if 
they sometimes sounded trite and con- 
tained a degree of sameness, it was prob- 
ably because definite patterns of like- 
ness were obvious. 
¢ Variations—Typing people in any 
way—social class, education, job—is a 
dangerous thing. There are too many 
exceptions. The charts on page 110, 
for instance, show some similarities and 
trends among leading corporation presi- 
dents today. But the differences in their 
backgrounds are as striking. 


From a vantage point other than sta- 
tistics, though, you find that the roles 
presidents play as top men in their com- 
panies, regardless of how they got there, 
have remarkably few variations in the 
eyes of the men themselves. 
¢ In Common—You can draw these 
generalizations from the BUSINESS WEEK 
survey, which gives some idea of the 
goal to which the careers of thousands 
of executives are pointed: 

e Once you get to the top spot, 
you have left behind a lot of intimate 
friends and it is hard te make new ones. 
The job is truly a lonely one. 

e The differences between even, 
say, the executive vice-presidency and 
the presidency are great. 

e The work is heavy and the wor- 
ries greater. 

¢ Specific presidential _ talents 
needed for any industry or company 
vary, but there is one that, rarely is miss- 
ing—an ability to work through people. 

¢ Outside activities—beyond the 
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CA-610 
THROW-AWAY 
TOOL BLANKS 


improved this. 


cutting operation . 


A leading West Coast manufacturer of aircraft parts now uses Carmet 

Write for your copy: CA-610 tool blanks for machining components of jet engines and gas 

turbines. Since switching to this special steel-cutting carbide grade, pro- 

CARMET CATALOG duction has sharply increased from 28 parts per blank to more than 80. 
Latest edition . . . 32 well-illus- 


trated pages, containing deta on Carmet throw-away blanks are designed for any type of tool holder. This 

all Carmet grades, and on Carmet same manufacturer reports that the ease and speed with which used blanks 

blanks, tools, die sections, ete.; may be exchanged for new ones has reduced downtime for tool change- 
over by 7%. 


Advantages such as these are as important in your industry as they are in 
aircraft production. Call your Carmet dealer TODAY for his advice on 
any production problems you may have . . . or write Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Carmet Division, Detroit 20, Mich. 


For ALL your CARBIDE needs, call - 
Allegheny [udlum site 


Branch Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities sw soso 








Ton-a-minute 
materials-handling 
experts use Bassicks 


This uncluttered scene was photo- 
graphed at a freight dock of the McLean 
Trucking Company of Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

This —they tell us—is how the dock 
looks at rush hour when up to a ton of 
freight a minute is handled with swift 
efficiency. 

How do they do it? McLean's drag 
line system rates most of the credit—with 
a healthy assist from Lewis-Shepard 
trucks and dollies equipped with Bassick 
casters. 


Picking a winner 


Why do these two materials-handling 
experts use Bassick casters? When you're 
handling a ton of freight a minute you 
can’t afford caster breakdown. You've 
got to have easy-rolling, easy-swivelling 
dependability. That's exactly what Bas- 
sick’s sealed construction shown below 
gives you. And it virtually eliminates lu- 
brication maintenance at the same time. 





Sealed Construction 
for longer 
life 








Baffle ring 
keeps dirt out 


Retainer keeps 
grease in 


Sealed wheel 
bearing 











Perhaps these sealed casters could help 
work the kinks out of your materials- 
handling problem. Or maybe another 
Bassick design—our Floating Hub or 
grooved wheel casters, for example — 
might better meet your needs. Bassick 


“a= and distributors can serve 
J you quickly, with the de- 
© pendability of leader- 


ship. The BAssiCcK Com- 
= PANY, Bridgeport 2, 


Cc onn. In Canada: Belle- 


25 =e 
Bassick «. 


A DIVISION OF 
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‘the view from the president's office is a lot different 


. . . now there is no backstop’ 


business itself—increase sharply. What's 
more, the president’s mode of living is 
likely to be directly affected. 


The Lonely Job 


In a sense, today’s president presents 
what would seem to be a paradox. It’s 
a point that confuses lots of people, 
even executives close to the top. 

On the one hand, to assume all the 
responsibilities that go with the job, 
a president must like his work—a fact 
that more than one president considers 
of prime importance. Some find things 
they don’t like, but, as one new on the 
job says, “I wouldn’t go back to being 
a banker for anything.” 
¢ Pinnacle—On the other hand, presi- 
dent after president finds himself sitting 
on top wondering where all his old 
cronies are. The loneliness has more 
presidents scratching their heads than 
anything else. Generally, they don’t like 
the emotion. A Cleveland executive 
sums up this way: 

“IT don’t enjoy the little dime poker 
sessions like I did, because even for an 
evening of fun in their homes, the other 
executives just don’t seem to be able to 
forget that I am president of the com- 
pany. None of them will take after me 
even when they are sure I am bluffing 
a hand, as they will each other.” He 
added wistfully: 

“Hell, I'm the same guy I was 10 
years ago.” 

The great majority of presidents ac- 
cept this feeling of loneliness—‘‘tisola- 
tion,” one calls it—as part of the job, 
although it rouses petulant feelings in 
a New Englander who finds he has to 
“go home and blow off steam to my 
wife.” 
¢ Inevitably—Is_ the lonely feeling 
necessary? The top man in a large Mid- 
western firm thinks so and, though he 
doesn’t like it, believes he knows why. 
He had been a major division head with 
all the responsibilities and authority a 
president enjoys, and he had plenty of 
friends in the company. But now: 

“You just have to get rid of these 
people, as president, even though you 
know them and like them and don’t 
want to hurt feelings. Otherwise, you'd 
be a bottleneck with division and staff 
people reporting to you.” 


The Big Change 


This sensation of isolation, of a de- 
parture from former days as a more or 
less “junior” executive, probably arises 
from the one big difference that most 
of the presidents interviewed pointed 


“a 


STORY starts on p. 118 


out. That is simply the fact that, no 
matter how much authority you had 
before, as president you are the boss. 
As boss, you have to worry about shap- 


‘ing the future of the whole company— 


not one part or one job. 

What's more, the organization prob- 
lems—whom to shift where, how to ar- 
range your line-up—are yours and yours 
only. 

“It’s one thing to be the guy who 
votes on a proposition or who briefs 
the president before he makes a deci- 
sion,” says one fairly new president. 
“It’s something else again when you're 
the guy that’s got to make the decision. | 
Oh, sure, your assistants get the facts’ 
for you, but it’s your neck if that de- 
cision turns out wrong.” 

Says another: “You've got nobody to 
turn to to check your judgment.” 

Along this line, the president of a 
big Midwest machine tool company, 
who has had the job three years now, 
reflects the thoughts of many: 

“The view from the president’s office 
is a lot different than one from the 
window of a department. Decision- 
making was a cinch when I had a back- 
stop. Now there is no backstop—and 
the decisions are more far-reaching.” 
¢ More Cautious—A lot of the presi- 
dents find themselves becoming more 
cautious as a result, more so than they 
ever felt necessary when they were on 
the final rung before the top where a 
decision once made could usually be 
caught at the top. “When you're a 
vice-president,” one comments “saying, 
“Take this line,’ it isn’t the same thing 
as being the man responsible for the 
decision.” 

The head of a $50-million metal 
working company gave BUSINESS WEEK 
a view from the top that explains in 
many ways the difference between that 
and any other plane. 

He had been in sales and then re- 
search as an executive, but he “quickly 
learned why I was unable to get my 
salesmen more money—other salesmen 
in less profitable divisions worked even 
harder than my ‘pampered darlings.’” 

To him, “finance, labor relations, 
taxes, stockholder relations meant only 
words flowing from the mouth of the 
former president—until I sat down at the 
president’s desk as such.” 
¢ Shock—Even men who have held jobs 
that ranged across the whole corporation 
or who ran major divisions with duties 
comparable to those of a president find 
that assuming the top office is “a jar 
that impresses you because now you 
have the whole thing.” 


Taken together, though, the men 
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‘The only really new car 





design for 1956 ts 
‘The Flight-Sweep. And 
only Chrysler Corporation 


cars have it. [his 


is styling leadership. 





Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 


Chrysler and Imperial. 





Which is the smart way to enlarge 
your engineering department ? 








Hamilton Auto-Shift drafting tables eliminate 
costly, unneeded new construction by putting 
more draftsmen to work, more productively, in your existing 
space. Designed for row-installations, Auto-Shifts let 
six men work where four do now. And dozens 
of America’s leading industries report dramatic increases 
in productivity-per-draftsman with Auto-Shift tables. 


You can enlarge your engineering 
department overnight with Hamilton 
Auto-Shift tables—no delays, 

no confusion, more work done 
right away! Why not get the 
whole Auto-Shift story now. 
Simply write Auto-Shift, 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


j ~- f 


* 
DRAFTING EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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“...’a president should like 

people, or he'll get ulcers 

trying to appear to’... .” 
STORY starts on p. 118 


obviously like the change. But they 
admit they had been a little aghast at 
first. One said he found himself “an 
authority without all the first-hand 
facts” and another that: “Being boss is 
fine, but you've sure got to spread your 
mind thin.” 


ill. What’s Needed 


For men who ordinarily aren’t noted 
for their introspection, the presidents 
BUSINESS WEEK talked to were unexpect- 
edly adept at explaining what they 
thought were their contributions and 
what is needed in a president. 

Most have to think about lines of 
succession, of course, so that helps 
formulate their ideas. Some have the 
president’s job—as an operation, not an 
emotional experience—firmly fixed in 
their minds because they are going to 
name men who might one day be presi- 
dent. 

A Texan says, “We are grooming two 
men right now for presidencies of sub- 
sidiary companies. The one who will get 
the first opening will have to have that 
desire, that craving for responsibility. 
Both have good judgment, both can 
handle any part of all of the line’s op- 
eration now.” 

He adds one key quality that you find 
running through almost all the replies 
to the question: What do you have to 
possess as president? In his words, that 
quality is “a knack of stimulating your 
fellow workers to better efforts.” 
¢ Common Trait—That may sound 
vague, or even obvious, but it is a trait 
that spun itself into all the remarks of 
the presidents. Its reiteration indicates 
(1) its importance, and (2) the prob- 
ability that it’s a task one has to work 
hard at—and keep on top of one’s mind. 

For instance, here’s one man’s de- 
scription of himself that removes this 
whole idea from a plain truism: 

“Most of my time—about 40%—is 
spent creating dignity and protecting 
the dignity of first, second, and third 
level management team members.” 

The same thought was described in 
various ways, but the trait boils down 
to the fact that a president, more than 
anybody else, has to work through peo- 
ple. Hence, a Rochester president says: 

“A president should like people, or 
he'll get ulcers trying to appear to.” 
¢ Generators—This need for liking peo- 
ple—and thus inspiring them—stems di- 
rectly from the kind of a job a president 
has. 

It was described in homely fashion 
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Air-conditioning units are lighter, smaller and 
more economical because of ALCOA ALUMINUM FOIL 


You are looking at a cooling coil, 
the “heart” of an air-conditioning 
unit. Whether it’s a cooling or con- 
denser coil, the plate-type fins are 
made of ALcoa® Aluminum Foil. 
Once they were made of copper. But 
as early as 1927, ALCOA engineers 
proved the value of aluminum in this 
application . . . started the trend 
toward aluminum which characterizes 
the industry today. 

During the Korean War, in an 
effort to make tight aluminum sup- 
plies go further, ALCOA proved that 
thinner gages—foil gages—perform 
as well as sheet gages in many appli- 
cations. Moreover, foil costs less—as 


ae 
yp» 


much as 37% less, depending on 
metal thickness—and weighs less, too. 
One firm, using ALCOA Aluminum 
Foil, has reduced the weight of coil 
per ton of cooiing capacity to less 
than one-half of the current industry 
average of 10 pounds. ALCOA Foil 
has helped another firm reduce the 
size of automobile air conditioners 
25%. Together, ALCOA and leading 
coil manufacturers have sped the 
day when every office, car and home 
will have its own air-cooling system. 


THE ALCOA HOUR 

TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA 

ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 
a 


Perhaps ALcoA Aluminum Foil 
can do equally amazing things for 
your product. We’d like to discuss 
the possibilities with you. Write to 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1655-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUAA | 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA | 


You’re always ahead with Alcoa 
... greatest name in aluminum 
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what 

has 
continental 
defense 

to do with 
LENKURT ? 








The DEW line — vast outer 
network of “Distant Early 
Warning” radar stations — is soon 
to be completed across arctic 
wastes . . . will alert all of 

North America to impending 

air attacks. 


To insure vital split-second 
microwave communication 
between radar screen points and 
continental defense commands, 
the U. S. and Canadian 
governments are installing 
Lenkurt multi-channel 
electronic carrier equipment, 
permitting many voices 

to be carried simultaneously 
over a single circuit. 

Today’s carrier and microwave 
specialists, Lenkurt provides 
“telephone-quality” equipment 
to meet world-wide 
communication needs of 
government and private 
industry alike. 

For their latest brochure, 

“New Horizons in C icati ” 
write to Dept. F-3, 

Lenkurt Electric Company, 

San Carlos, California or 

North Burnaby P.O., 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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by a Massachusetts company president: 

“There are two kinds of men—the 
generators who supply the current and 
the motors who run perfectly as long as 
they are supplied that current. All men 
of vice-presidential rank have got to be 
generators, but the biggest generator of 
all has got to be the president himself.” 

Such a word portrait adds up to an 
mare personality—just as the psy- 
chologists have duly noted in their stud- 
ies of executive traits. 

But when you add to it the problem 
of getting cooperation among a host of 
high-level people with many of the 
same drives, the president must learn 
to moderate the tendency. As one 
puts it: “You’ve got to be aggressive, 
without being tyrannical.” 

It’s no easy job, as the presidents see 
it: “If I didn’t watch myself I'd be 
mouthing off to our men in charge of 
sales and to our chief research engineer 
....and I'd soon be telling them what 
to do, instead of suggesting possibili- 
ties.” 
¢ Requirements—Are __ there 
things you have to know? 

The presidents varied widely in their 
replies, but for the most part they 
tended to de-emphasize technical knowl- 
edge—“‘just enough to be able to under- 
stand what’s said”—or even a full-scale 
knowledge of many fields. They kept 
coming back always to the idea that it 
is organizing and lifting people beyond 
themselves that counts. 

“The main requirement,” says one, 
“is the ability to get the best out of the 
sub-executives—push them just a little 
farther than they want to be pushed 
without their knowing it.” 
¢ Tough Spot—Generally, the presi- 
dents were surprised to find just how 
hard a job the top spot can be. Says 
one: “I overrated myself when I was 
vice-president—I was worth about what 
I got.” 

The outside activities a president 
must bear—“no one can represent the 
president like himself’—adds burdens 
to the executive job not usually experi- 
enced at lower levels. That holds for 
community and public relations activity 
with lots of nights from home and on 
the road. It me applies to employee 
relations: “I figure I’m the company’s 
chief morale officer. Not because it’s 
me, but because of the job, I’ve got to 
be seen.” 

Then there is the demand for deci- 
sions. For example, a president ob- 
serves: “When I was vice-president, I 
could call up my boss and ask him to 
let me have a couple of days—even a 
week—extra to figure this problem out. 
Now, I’ve got to give answers —_ 
away, otherwise I can’t keep up enthu- 
siasm of the company.” 

Mostly, though, the work is just be- 
ing there—“‘you have no one to ask to 
O.K. your being away.” 


specific 
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Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas research 
and electronic equipment frm (BW— 
Apr.17°54,p80) will acquire the Wil- 
liam J. Mann Co. of Monrovia, Calif., 
maker of precision optical instruments, 
on a share-for-share stock exchange 
basis. This will add Mann’s reported 
sales of $800,000 per year to Texas In- 
struments’ $28.6-million. 
- 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. of New York 
(1955 sales: $123-million) plans the 
stock-exchange acquisition of Camp 
Mfg. Co. of Franklin, Va., a producer 
of bleached kraft paper with sales of 
$27.6-million last year. If the deal goes 
through, the combined firms will take 
the name of Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corp. And will put $18-million into 
Camp’s production in the expanding 
bleached kraft paper field. 
+ 


National Container Corp. is going 
abroad for raw material. Last week, it 
announced acquisition from the British 
government of cutting rights to 300,- 
000 acres of pine timber on two islands 
of the Bahamas. 

* 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Corp. says 
that owners of 95% of the shares in 
Consolidated Television & Radio 
Broadcasters, Inc., have agreed to sell 
their stock. If FCC approves the deal, 
Crowell-Collier will gain three televi- 
sion and four radio stations in the Mid- 
west. In the meantime, it has paid 
more than $2-million cash for radio sta- 
tion KFWB, Los Angeles. 

Aa 


IBM’s half-pay recruitment plan (BW— 
May12’56,p92) didn’t last long. The 
company announced withdrawal of the 
plan as of May 15, because of “unfavor- 
able reaction from colleges and other 
companies.” Engineering seniors who 
signed with IBM in the spring were to 
get half-pay until graduation in June. 
. 

What is the yearly cost of a clerk or a 
semiskilled factory worker? Industnal 
Psychology, Inc., of Tucson, Ariz., has 
gathered these figures: wages, $3,000; 
imvestment in training of the new 
worker, $500; cost of turnover (one out 
of three employees trained doesn’t stay 
on the job), $150; depreciation on plant 
and equipment needed to maintain one 
employee, $450; fringe benefits, $740; 
total cost, $4,840. 


Crown Zellerbach Corp. will soon cut 
Canadians in on ownership of its big 
subsidiary, Crown Zellerbach Canada, 
Ltd. CZ will offer shares underwritten 
by a Vancouver company. If Canadians 
buy as expected, they will take up about 
5% of the subsidiary’s stock. 
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measures your business needs exactly... 


FRIGIDAIRE Low Cost Cuslom Cooling | 


Flexibility! That’s what you get with Frigidaire air conditioning for your business. 
Air conditioning the way you want it. You can almost design your own system. 


Here’s how Frigidaire Low Cost Custom Cooling works: Just suppose you have 
one large room to cool. Your Frigidaire dealer can quickly recommend one or 
more attractive self-contained units just right for your needs. 


But suppose you have several areas to cool, or no floor space for a packaged unit. 
There are Frigidaire conditioners and remote systems specially suited for your 
requirements. Installed behind the scenes, suspended over busy work areas, or 
added to existing warm air heating systems, they provide the same dependable 
“boost to business.” 


Water usage a problem? Frigidaire Low Cost Custom Cooling variations 
include optional air-cooled operation. Call your Frigidaire Commercial Dealer 
for a free analysis of your cooling needs. Or write FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. IN CaNnapa, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


GO FRIGIDAIRE 


GENUINE VALUES 
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Hunger and an explosive birth rate are driving 
the Andean Indian from his small farm plot to 
seek food and shelter in city slums. To three 
countries on the eve of elections—Ecuador, Peru, 
and Bolivia—these unassimilated people add up 
to a keg of potential revolutionary dynamite. 


INDIANS graze their animals two miles above sea level. 


An Old Civilization Stirs Up 
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BIRTH RATE is even higher than the generally high Latin American average. 


Political Problems 
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HREE ANDEAN South American coun- 
Wain-Seae Peru, and Bolivia— 
are going through elections this month. 
In the two more important countries, 
Peru and Bolivia, the election issues 
are being posed differently. Bolivia is 
voting on the continuation of a revo- 
lutionary regime (page 128). Peru is 
voting on the record of a military dic- 
tatorship that has presided over a pe- 
riod of peace and progress (page 132). 

But underlying the issues as they are 
presented in the campaigns is a funda- 
mental problem that dominates the 
long-range outlook in all three coun- 
tries—the Andean Indian (pictures). 
¢ 10-Million Strong—Through Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia for 2,000 miles 
stretches the altiplano of the Andes—a 
high plateau lying at between 9,000 
and 14,000 feet above sea level. On 
this backbone of South America live 
10-million people, most of them In- 
dians. The Quechau, decendants of the 
Incas the Spanish conquered when they 
landed in South America in the 16th 
Century, and the Aymara, an even 
older people, form more than half the 
population of the three countries. 

Slaughtered in vast numbers by the 
Conquistadores, then enslaved by the 
later Spanish colonists, the Indians 
have endured centuries of suffering 
with a fierce pride and subconscious 
attachment to their past. 
¢ From the Hills—Today there is a 
new spirit abroad in the Andes. Partly 
it is simply the result of a population 
explosion. For reasons that the anthro- 
pologists and sociologists can only 
guess at, the Indians are multiplying 
at a tremendous rate. Their birth rate 
is even higher than the generally high 
Latin American average. This has put 
pressure on the poor farm land—which 
on the altiplano is counted in furrows 
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FIESTAS and the coca leaf afford about 
the only relief from the omnipresent misery. 


POVERTY is rampant, most Indian fam- 
ilies can clothe their children only in rags. 





Polished Stainless 


Steel Tubing 
by 
DAMASCUS 


CAN REPLACE 
CHROME PLATED BRASS... 
in many applications and give 
you a better product at no in- 
crease in cost! 


Manufactured from 1/2" to 2-1/2” 0.0. 
Polished or Buff Finish 


A brochure on 
Stainless Steel in Product Design 
is available upon request. 


—— = 
CVJAMASCUS TUBE COMPANY 


y STAINLESS STEEL TUBING AND PIPE 








DEPARTMENT BW 


Greenville, Pennsylvanie 

















Women’s Rest Rooms 
Can Be Tidy 





Women are neat—by 
nature. That's why the 
cover toilet seats with 
tissues ortowels, which 
results in messy rest 
rooms. 

Provide employees, 
customers, visitors 
with Sanitor Seat 
Covers. You'll end un- 
tidiness and actually 
save on overall rest 
room costs. 

Sanitor covers are 
only Yc each, self re- 
moving, self disposing. 
Much cheaper and 
better than makeshift 
methods. 


SANITOR MFG. CO, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 





TOILET TISSUE SEAT COVERS 
A good idea for 
plont ond office 
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rather than in hectare-size plots. The 
pressure now has become unbearable. 

Migration, largely unplanned, has 
started toward the coastal lowlands. 
Peru’s cities such as Lima and Aare- 
quipa are choked with Indians down 
from the highlands, who find even the 
miserable city conditions they must en- 
dure better than starvation at the high 
altitudes. 

Another migration is also taking 
place. United Nations agencies, the 
Bolivian government, and the foreign 
missionary groups are moving “cam- 
pesinos”—Indian farmers—from the alti- 
plano to the eastern slopes of the 
Andes, the uplands of the Amazon 
basin. 
¢ Slow Integration—In these lower 
climes, the Indians take slowly to new 
jobs, new foods, and to new ways of 
life. But the colonies have proved that 
old beliefs don’t hold. For example, 
the Indians’ enlarged lungs—developed 
from breathing the rarefied air above 
10,000 ft—don’t prevent his living 
healthfully lower down. He seems quite 
willing to swap “chuno,” dried potatoes 
and the staple of the altiplano diet, for 
fresh fruits and vegetables. And out of 
the rarefied air and cold temperatures, 


1. Bolivia Casts 


Four years ago, another revolution 
(Bolivia’s 179th) produced a new gov- 
ernment in La Paz—a_ nationalistic, 
leftist government that expropriated 
the famous tin mines. Washington 
feared that the country could be the 
spot in which the Communists would 
get a tochold in South America, or that 
at least the country would descend into 
chaos. But Washington decided to 
gamble on the revolutionaries. 

This month there is limited optimism 
about the country generally, about the 
chances for foreign investment partic- 
ularly. Proof: A number of U.S. oil 
companies are preparing to apply for 
concessions in the land-locked under- 
developed country. 
¢ Oil Rush—The big gun that could 
signal the beginning of a new oil rush 
in Bolivia will be heard on or after 
June 17—the day the Bolivians hold 
their first election in five years. 

If the election goes right—as the 
present government and most outsiders 
feel it will—you will see quick action by 
American companies. Riding on the 
outcome of the election, for one thing, 
is a Gulf Oil deal with the govern- 
ment that could result in the immediate 
construction of a $10.5-million oil line. 
This would give Bolivian oil a Pacific 
Coast outlet at Arica in northern Chile. 
The arrangement also calls for Gulf to 
help develop oil production in fields 
now reserved to the government’s own 
oil corporations, and construction of 


he leaves off chewing the coca leaf 
with its deadly cocaine content—his 
only weapon on the altiplano against 
hunger and pain. 

But integration of the Indian into 
a modern national state won’t be easy. 
The new colonies need financing, which 
neither Peru nor Bolivia has. Expen- 
sive transportation across the Andes 
into the jungle must be built or the 
Indians will only be lodged in new 
isolation. 
¢ Racial Problems—The political and 
social problems are still greater. The 
Indian, for his part, has a loyalty only 
to his race and his past. His white 
and mestizo (mixed blood) fellow 
countrymen held him in contempt for 
his historic role as a member of a 
conquered people, for his ignorance of 
Spanish. “Indio”—Spanish for Indian— 
is a word of contempt in Bolivia today. 
The Indian who does get some kind 
of education can take no pride in his 
origins—as does for example the Mexi- 
can mestizo, who glories in his Aztec 
history. That makes the Bolivian In- 
dian ripe material for the demagogue 
or the revolutionary. And as long as 
that’s the case, he is a threat to na- 
tional stability. 


lts Vote 


additional pipelines to carry the oil to 
markets. 
¢ Big Stakes—The Bolivians are count- 
ing heavily on oil—and the Gulf deal—to 
put them on the road to economic 
progress. It’s the fillip they’ve needed 
since the tin markets began to sour in 
1952-53. They have good reason to 
make oil their 0, least six or 
eight oil companies have been checking 
into Bolivian prospects since the Gulf 
deal was disclosed in March. Among 
them: Socony, Richfield, Shell, IPC 
(Standard of New Jersey), Standard of 
California, and a Japanese company. 

Glenn McCarthy of Houston has 
been scouting in Bolivia. He has drilled 
four wells, one of which is a gas pro- 
ducer. His latest move is a contract 
with Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
for the purchase of his gas, providing 
McCarthy can finance a 500-mile pipe- 
line to Anaconda copper refineries in 
Chile. His original plan, still under way, 
calls for piping crude oil to Paraguay 
for refining there. 
¢ Blows—For years, Bolivia has sup- 
ported its government mainly off taxes 
on its tin exports. The present govern- 
ment counts heavily on profits from the 
mines it nationalized. The tin exports 
pay for the food the country has to 
import every year to feed its rapidly 
expanding population and for machinery 
imports. But two things hit the new 
government hard: 

¢ The cooling off of the hot war 
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EMPLOYEE-BENEFIT PLANS 








Guaranty Trust Company Develops 
New “‘Pooled’’ Funds Plan for 
Employee-Benetfit 


Companies with pension, 
profit-sharing, or other em- 
ployee-benefit trust funds 
can now select pooled trust 
funds with investment pro- 
gram to suit their needs. 


A new kind of employee-benefit trust 
fund arrangement, established recently 
by Guaranty, makes it possible for com- 
panies desiring to invest in pooled funds 
to achieve greater diversification of in- 
vestments than ever before. 


Unlike many other pooled fund arrange- 
ments, the Guaranty plan does not 
“freeze” all participating trusts into a 
single diversification program. Rather, it 
is made up of two “commingled” funds: 
the first invests only in common or capi- 
tal stocks, the second in investments 
other than common or capital stocks. 


Here’s how it works: 


¢ The investment policy for each par- 
ticipating trust is determined by 
Guaranty after consultation with of- 
ficers or directors of the corporation 
—or the company may itself fix the 
investment policy. Within the scope 
of the policy established, the propor- 
tion of the participating fund to be 
invested through the medium of each 
of the Commingled Funds is then 
determined. 


The proportion of the fund invested 
through each of the two commingled 
trusts is subject to revision to meet 
changing economic conditions. 


There is no maximum dollar limit on 
the size of the individual trust that 
may participate. 


A trust may invest through either or 
both of the funds. 


¢ Participation is limited to employee- 
benefit trusts of which Guaranty is 
sole trustee, which qualify under the 
Internal Revenue Code and which 
specifically authorize participation. 


Guaranty Trust Company is trustee of 
both Commingled Funds and is respon- 
sible for their operation and for the se- 
lection of investments held in them. 


Each of the Commingied Funds will 


hold many issues of securities, some of 
which, because of their size, could not 


GUARANTY 
COMMINGLED 
TRUST ioe 


otherwise be readily included in the in- 
vestment portfolio of an individual 
participating trust. Every dollar that an 
employee-benefit trust invests through 
the medium of a commingled fund is, 
in effect, “spread” among all the in- 
vestments of that fund. 

The participating trusts, therefore, no 
matter of what size, obtain all the in- 
vestment advantages inherent in a 
very large fund. 


Trusts 


GUARANTY 
COMMINGLED 
TRUST FUND 


If you would like to have more details 
regarding these funds, write on your 
business letter- 

head for a com- 

plimentary copy 

of “Two Com- 

mingled Funds for 

Employee Benefit 

Trusts.” Address 

Dept. BW-l1. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
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OF NEW YORK 
Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St., New York 36 - 
40 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20 + 


140 BRQADWAY, NEW YORK 16 


Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 
London + Parts + Brussels 





TODAY MORE MANUFACTURERS 
ARE THINKING OF 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


WHEN THEY THINK OF CONTROLS 
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Since 1946, McQuay-Norris electrically operated controls have 
served a lengthening roster of the world’s leading stove, furnace, 
appliance, and aircraft manufacturers. We’re proud of our growth, 
because it represents the faith of many progressive manufacturers 
who demand McQuay-Norris controls to meet their own standards 
of perfection. These precision controls can meet your exacting 
specifications as well. 





SPRING-LOADED SOFT-SEAT ELECTRICAL IGNITION 
SOLENOID VALVES SYSTEMS 





SOLENOID GAS STOVE VALVES 20 MM ELECTRIC TRIGGERS 
PRESSURE SWITCHES AND SOLENOIDS 


P McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
St. Lovis 10, Missouri 


46 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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in Korea softened world tin prices 
beginning in 1953. 

e Production began to drop off. 
Government officials openly blame this 
on the Indian miners who don’t work 
so hard for their own government as 
they did when the mines were privately 
owned. 

The government is trying to put the 
mines on their feet—by getting more 
efficient production, skilled manage- 
ment, and new machinery. There have 
even been negotiations with U.S. com- 
panies looking toward foreign operation 
of the mines. But there’s not much 
progress, so far. 
¢ Sagging Economy—The same is true 
of other economic plans. The land re- 
form put agriculture in the hands of the 
“campesinos”—Indian peasants. But 
agricultural prcduction is off—probably 
by 20%. A road connecting the once- 
isolated Andean highlands and the rich, 
uninhabited jungle to the east has been 
completed with U.S. aid. Even so, 
the exchange of goods inside the coun- 
try is still very small. 

On top of all this, soaring inflation 
has sent the value of the Boliviano 
down and down. The exchange rate in 
January, 1954, was around 900 to the 
dollar; recently, it has been around 
5,600 with no end to the depreciation 
in sight. 

A joint U.S. mission has just begun 
to help the Bolivians attack the prob- 
lem. Best guess is that La Paz will have 
to start over, abandon the Boliviano al- 
together. All told, U.S. aid, in loans and 
grants, has totaled around $56-million 
in the past few years—some $20-mil- 
lion of it during the last half of last year. 
In fact, U.S. aid has kept the country 
going. 

Since the new Bolivian government 
came in swinging at “foreign capital- 
ists,” U.S. aid was risky. But so far, it 
appears to have paid off. The govern- 
ment has stayed in power for four years, 
and it has been both friendly to the 
U.S. and staunchly anti-Communist in 
international affairs. 
¢ Counter Moves—There are extremist 
groups inside the country—both Mos- 
cow-type and Trotskyist Communists— 
who would like to overturn the present 
government. And there are the un- 
reconstructed right-wing elements. If 
the present regime can’t do the job, 
they will be around to rouse the Indians 
to new revolts. 

The government is counting on oil 
to turn the tide. It hopes it will boost 
foreign exchange over the next few 
years. La Paz has invested its own 
money in equipment and in drilling, 
and has become a net exporter of oil 
products rather than a net importer, as 
it was when the present government 
took over. The amounts involved are 
small by almost any standard: Produc- 
tion now is 12,000 bbl. per day, of 
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New Armstrong adhesive makes 


stronger, more heat-resistant panels 


Armstrong D-253N is an improved air-drying adhesive 
that can hold a useful load at temperatures as high as 
180° F. At room temperatures, this unusual adhesive 
can hold a dead load twice that held by conventional 
thermoplastic cements. 

This combination of heat resistance and strength 
makes possible a honeycomb panel far stronger than 
one made with the best thermoplastic adhesive pre- 
viously available. In fact, D-253N is virtually a new 
type of adhesive that’s intermediate between thermo- 
plastic and thermosetting cements. 

Armstrong D-253N is ideally suited to assembly- 
line production of modern sandwich-type panels. 
Cores of honeycomb, plywood, or foamed materials 
can be bonded quickly, easily, and permanently to 
skins of sheet metal, plastic laminate, or hardboard. 

The -process takes only a few minutes. D-253N is 


applied by spray or roller to core and skin sheets, then 
quickly dried under infrared heat. After assembly, 
one pass through a pressure roll completes the job. 
Finished panels are ready for shipment or further 
fabrication in less than three minutes. 

For a data sheet on D-253N or information about 
other Armstrong adhesives, write to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Industrial Division, 8007 Inland Road, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In Canada, please write to 
6911 Decarie Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec. Arm- 
strong industrial adhesives are available for export. 


(Armstrong 


ADHESIVES + COATINGS + SEALERS 
. used wherever performance counts 





HAND PROTECTION 








TOPS for QUALITY, 
ECONOMY, SAFETY 


JOMAC HR GLOVES 


@ Made of long-wearing brown-and- 
white mock twist yarn 

@ Insure safe handling of rough, heavy 
objects 

e@ Dependable insulation against heat 

e@ Can be reconditioned again and again 

@ Interchangeable—four long-wearing 
surfaces with each pair 

@ Outwear other types of gloves by 
3 to If 








SEND FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 








Jomac manufactures all typesof hand and 
wrist-to-shoulder protection — all made 
from famous loop-pile Jomac Cloth. Get 
your copy of the new Jomac Industrial 
Work Gloves Catalog. Write on your 
business letterhead to: Jomac Inc., Dept. 


A, Phila. 38, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 
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which about 5,000 bbl. are being ex- 
ported to its neighbors. 
* Vote of Confidence--There is a lot 
of truth to the old saying that Bolivia 
is a beggar sitting on a throne of gold. 

To capitahze on its rich resources— 
tin, oil, and other minerals, mainly— 
Victor Paz Estensoro, President of the 
country and head of the governing 
Movimento Nacionalista Revolucion- 
ario, has to prove there’s real political 
and economic stability ahead. Other- 
wise, he and other officials admit pub- 
licly they won’t be able to attract the 
foreign technicians and the foreign 
capital they must have to get their 
country on its feet. This month’s 
elections are a chance to test the In- 
dians’ confidence in the present regime. 
¢ Condition—Actually, the election is 
one of the conditions of the deal with 
Gulf. The company will not go ahead 
until a new Bolivian parhament (1) 
ratifies a new code for oil exploration 
and development, and (2) specifically 
approves the deal with Gulf. 

The June 17 election is designed to 
elect a new President and a new two- 


house legislature. According to govern- 
ment officials, this means that by Aug. 
8 the Gulf deal can go into effect. 
That’s the first day the new Congress 
would meet. 

But the big question is the election. 
The government wants something that 
looks like the support of a real majority 
of the people. About 90% of Bolivia’s 
3.5-million are illiterate Indians (page 
126). In previous elections, only about 
80,000 out of some 150,000 eligible 
voters went to the polls. This time, 
voting is compulsory; a system of color 
identifications has been worked out so 
that anyone can cast a ballot whether 
he can read or not. 
¢ Platform—Paz Estensoro and_ his 
party have gone all out to make them- 
selves the representatives of the people. 
At receptions and other affairs in the 
ornate presidential palace in La Paz, 
Indian women with babies on their 
backs, miners in tin hats and sandals, 
campesinos in their serapes, all jostle 
with diplomats and uniformed brass to 
get into the news pictures being taken 
of Paz Estensoro. 


2. Election Stakes in Peru 


Elections on June 17 in Peru will 
be an important crossroads for the 
country and for the U.S. investors 
who have staked hundreds of millions 
of dollars on its future. 

Peru’s relatively benign dictator, 
Gen. Manuel Odria, has brought un- 
precedented prosperity to his country 
in the eight years since he seized eo 
Now he is making an apparently sin- 
cere bid to consolidate this economic 
progress through a cautious return to 
constitutional government. If he suc- 
ceeds, Peru could move into a new 
era of political stability and steady 
economic growth. Failure would create 
future political uncertainties. 
¢ Check—That doesn’t mean _ that 
Odria’s all-out free enterprise policy, 
which has made Peru an investor's 
paradise, is in danger of being scrapped. 

Odria still has firm control of the 
army, and would use force again—if 
necessary—to keep Peru on the path 
of capitalism. But if a stable con- 
stitutional government capable of con- 
tinuing Odria’s liberal economic policy 
fails to emerge from the elections, if 
he feels obligated to retain the reins 
of government by force, Peru’s eco- 
nomic and political evolution would 
receive a serious setback. And the 
longer term outlook would be less 
predictable. 
¢ Paradox—Thus the election presents 
a paradox: Odria apparently is trying 
hard to make it as free as he can. But 
he won’t stake the continuity of his 
free eae policies in the balloting. 
Just how free the election will be under 


these circumstances is hard to predict 
in advance. 

In his attempt to rally a respectable 
show of popular support for a candidate 
who would carry on his economic re- 
forms, Odria even has been wooing 
leaders of the outlawed APRA Party. 
APRA was the principal support of 
the Bustamente government, which 
Odna ousted in 1948. The APRA has 
managed to hold together underground, 
and may have retained substantial 
support among the workers and Indians, 
and in some intellectual circles. 

Although it has been labeled every- 

thing from Fascist to crypto-Com- 
munist, APRA holds a unique position 
in Peruvian political history. Even its 
critics concede that it is the only 
political party that ever made a real 
attempt to win wide popular backing. 
In particular, its famous leader Raul 
Hava de la Toree sought to represent 
the underprivileged Indians who make 
up more than half Peru’s population. 
But under APRA prodding, the pre- 
Odria regime—the only Peruvian gov- 
ernment ever to be really freely elected 
—followed highly nationalistic eco- 
nomic policies and clamped a strait 
jacket of controls of all sorts on the 
economy. 
e Deals—It’s not clear just what con- 
cessions Odria is offering to the 
Apristas in exchange for their support 
for Hernando de Lavalle or ex-president 
Manuel Prado—both reported to be his 
candidates. 

Whatever deal may be concluded, 
the Apristas aren’t likely to become a 
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Photo courtesy Lincoln-Mercury Division, Los Angeles 


How quality control of water keeps 
Lincoln-Mercury enamel blister-free 


Auto bodies get rinsed with water after phospha- 
tizing and after the prime paint coat. If the water 
contains too much salt, it leaves deposits that can 
cause pinhead blisters in the finished paint job. So 
when paint chemists at Lincoln-Mercury’s Los 
Angeles plant checked and found that the water- 
work’s newest well was “salty,” they took action. 

They investigated drilling a new well and lay- 
ing pipe to a better well. But these methods don’t 
provide a permanent solution because the charac- 
ter of a well water often changes (with the level of 
the water table, etc.). 

That’s why Lincoln-Mercury decided to remove 
all mineral salts from their rinse water. To do this 
at low cost, they chose a Permutit Demineralizer 
(2 cation exchangers, 2 anion exchangers, 2 de- 
carbonation tanks). 


This Permutit Demineralizer keeps water qual- 
ity uniformly high despite changes in the water 
supply. It actually delivers water as mineral-free as 
commercially distilled water. The results: beauti- 
ful finishes that stay blister-free. 

Unvarying high-grade water may solve your 
quality-control problem. Let us help you get it 
at low cost. Write: The Permutit Company, Dept. 
BW-6, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PERMUTIT 


rhymes with “compute it’’ 
WATER CONDITIONING for BOILERS, 
PROCESSING, PUBLIC and HOME WATER SUPPLIES 
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Clarage specializes — builds air 
handling and conditioning 
equipment exclusively. 


* took to... CLARAGE 


fou ain handling and 
conditioning equipment 


Across America—in big cities and 
small —Clarage equipment serves 
stores of all types, all sizes. And 
that’s the case with industrial 
— hospitals, hotels, office 

uildings. Whatever your air 
handling and conditioning re- 
———— call upon Clarage— 
ependable equipment for mak- 
ing air your servant. 






FAN COMPANY 


ALAMAT MICHIGAN 








Here you see Charlie Straus, a 
copy supervisor in our advertising 
agency, selling silverware. 

Other times you may find other 
members of our staff pumping gaso- 
line, stacking grocery shelves, sell- 
ing cosmetics. 


It’s a fixed agency policy for our 
writers, art directors and account 
executives to work at the point of 
sale one week a year. 

We have found that the more we 
sell from behind a counter, the better 
we sell from behind a typewriter. 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 260 Madison Ave. N.Y. 16 MU3-4900 
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real threat in the immediate future. 
But in the long run—if the evolution 
toward democracy continues—APRA’s 
power probably will increase. This 
might pose some problems for the 
American investors who have been 
lured to Peru by Odria’s free enterprise 
policies. On the other hand, there are 
signs that the success of Odria’s 
policies is causing Aprista leaders to 
uestion their own  semi-Socialist 
octrines of extensive government 
economic intervention. 

¢ On Record—These are questions for 
the future, however. Odria almost cer- 
tainly will continue to dominate the 
country—openly or from the wings—for 
some time to come. Short, stocky, 
sandy-haired, Odria has won the ad- 
miration even of many who have 
been most critical of his police state 
methods. 

The record of economic progress 
under Odria speaks for itself. 

When he seized control in 1948, 
Peru was plunging toward bankruptcy. 
The economy was strangled with con- 
trols—on exports, imports, prices. Pro- 
duction was stagnant, reserves were 
draining away, the government was 
printing money recklessly, fueling a 
raging inflation. 

To help clean up the mess, he called 
in Dr. julius Klein, Under Secretary of 
Commerce under Pres. Herbert Hoover 
and head of the Washington manage- 
ment consulting firm of Klein and Saks. 
Klein advised Odria to take a chance on 
all-out free enterprise policy. 

Under Klein’s guidance, Odria made 
a clean sweep of trade and price con- 
trols. He established a free floating ex- 
change rate, pared top-heavy govern- 
ment expenses, abolished costly gov- 
ernment subsidies, and slapped on tight 
credit controls to rein in inflation. To 
boost productivitv—and calm_ political 
unrest—he raised wages sharply. 

Beyond that, Odria pushed through 
a number of measures specifically aimed 
at encouraging foreign investment. He 
hammered out a new mining code, 
lowered taxes on foreign investments, 
drafted a new petroleum law favorable 
to foreign investment. 
¢ Response—The response of U.S. in- 
vestors has been dramatic. Some 14 
American oil companies have staked 
out concessions. So far, the results 
are disappointing, but prospecting 
continues. In mining, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining, Cerro de Pasco, New- 
mont Mining, and Phelps Dodge have 
teamed up to invest a total of $300- 
million in the southern Peru copper 
fields of Toquepala over the next five 
years. Ex-Im Bank has advanced $100- 
million of the total investment. 

Beyond that, Marcona Mining Co.— 
backed with U.S. capital—is investing 
heavily in the southern Peruvian iron 
ore deposits. W. R. Grace & Co. i 
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Top left— 


Top right— 
Main steam lines of Unit 6 


Lower right— 
Heater No. 5 of Unit 4 





in the Shawnee Steam Plant 


High pressure heaters No. 2 and No. 3 of Unit 6 


In the Kingston Steam Plant 


In the Johnsonville Steam Plant 
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Protecting costly insulation and equipment 
in the steam plants of the Tennessee Valley Authority 


Arabol Lagging Adhesive—developed to 
meet certain specific needs in World War 
Il—is now the accepted, basic material 
for cementing lagging cloths of every 
type over insulation materials. It has the 
mechanical strength to hold the insulation 
permanently in place—on furnaces and 
on ducts and pipes carrying steam, hot 
water, ice water, cold air, gases and liq- 
uids of many types. It formis a flexible 
(vermin-proof) bond which expands or 
contracts with the insulating material, re- 
sists external humidity, solvents, repeated 
wetting and mechanical impact. 

This adhesive dries to a semi-gloss 
white finish—forming an excellent under- 
coat if a finish coat is desired. 


Arabol is proud of the fact that Arabol 
Lagging Adhesive was selected by the en- 
gineers of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
for use throughout these piants. Today, 
this adhesive is similarly in use in other 
plants and buildings—large and small— 
and on the Superliner United States, the 
U.S.S. Nautilus and ships of many types. 


Somewhere in your business you use 
adhesives—in the making, labeling, pack- 
aging or shipping of your product. Some- 
where near your business there is an 
Arabol plant or warehouse ready to 
serve you. 

There are three yardsticks by which to 
measure Arabol service. The first is based 
upon our 71 years of pioneering in the 
making of adhesives—to meet the needs 
of a hundred industries—for a thousand 
end uses ... the second is that you may 
call upon any of our five laboratories to 
help you find the one adhesives formula 
that best meets each of your adhesives re- 
quirements . . . the third is that you are 
served by a nationwide network of four- 
teen Arabol plants and warehouses. In 
the event of special conditions arising in 
any One area, you are served from another 
plant or warehouse with adhesives to the 
same exact specifications. 

We invite the opportunity to submit 


distributors 


samples for you to test in your own plant 
—under your particular working condi- 
tions—for your specific requirements, 
whatever their nature. That is the one 
kind of testing that assures you of satis- 
factory results. Your inquiry to Depart- 
ment 5] will bring a prompt response on 
any adhesives problem. For illustrated 
specifications on Arabol Lagging Ad- 
hesive, kindly specify Book #14. 


sft. 


11, PIONEERING IN THE 


MAKING OF ADHESIVES 


THE ARABOL mre. CO... notionwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECUTIVE 


OFFICES: 10 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK + CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES e ST. LOUIS e ATLANTA e@ PHILADELPHIA e BOSTON © PORTLAND, Ore. ¢ ITASCA and McALLEN, Tex. 
CINCINNATI « DENVER @ TAMPA e LONDON, Eng. 













There is No Worry 


about Failures 
; or 

» Maintenance Costs 
with 


TRU-LAY 
PUSHIN. 


Remote Controls 


Long Life is a matter of record.We¥ 
have never heard of a TRU-LAY Flexi- 
ble PUSH-PULL wearing out in normal 
service. An engineer writes us: 
“Simple operation and elimination of 
maintenance problem are the major ad- 
vantages in using your Push-Pulls.” 
Literally hundreds of manufacturers 
are solving their Remote Control 
problems with TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS. 
In so doing they attain Unfailing 
Performance—Better Appearance— 
More Effective Design—Simplified 
Assembly —Important Savings. 
Another engineer tells us: ‘‘ Your Push- 
Pulls save us time, labor and material. 
The old linkages often required much 
planning in both engineering and 
shop which is not needed now.”’ 
TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS are "Solid as 
a rod but Flexible as a wire rope” 
This flexibility greatly simplifies in- 
stallation ... reduces the number of 
working parts... makes it possible 
to snake around obstructions . . . 
provides positive remote action 
whether anchorages are fixed or mov- 
able . . . damps out vibration. 
Adaptability to all sorts of mechan- 
ical situations explains the wide- 
spread use of TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS. 
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Accuracy is inherent in their design. 
Dependable Operation of these 
controls is a certainty, even under 
the most adverse conditions . . . HOT 
...COLD... WET... ABRASIVE... 
CORROSIVE ... or just TOUGH. 
Capacity ranges from light jobs up 
to jobs of 1,000 lbs. input . . . over 
short or long distances up to 150 ft. 


Our DATA FILE will j= 

answerfurtherquestions 
you may have about : DATA 
this versatile tool. z FILE 
Write for a copy 


OUTBOARD FANS— New, simple, 
trouble-free devices for outboard 
steering —made possible by acco 
PUSH-PULL—are now available. 
Look for them at your dealers. 
You'll be as enthused as the Boat 





AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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expanding its sugar plantations, and its 
shipping and commercial operations. 
Abbott Laboratories is building a big 
sas rage plant. Sherwin-Wil- 
iams is considering a paint plant. 
European investors have been at- 
tracted, too. For example: Montecatini, 
the huge Italian chemical combine, is 
investing in a fertilizer plant. 
¢ Foreign Aid—The World Bank and 
the Ex-Im Bank also have jumped on 
Odria’s free enterprise bandwagon. 
Since 1952, World Bank has lent about 
$36-million for port and agricultural 
development, highway maintenance, 
and a cement plant. Ex-Im, in addition 
to the $100-million copper loan, has 
loaned $48-million for other mining de- 
velopments and is slated to lend $15- 
million to $25-million for the Olmos- 
Maranon Highway to connect the West 
Coast with the Amazon uplands. 
U.S. government aid has been mod- 
estly appropriate to a free enterprise 
economy standing on its own feet. 
Technical assistance to improve agri- 
cultural productivity has been running 
at about $2.5-million per year in recent 
vears. In addition, Peru has received 
about $11-million of U.S. agricultural 
surpluses on liberal terms and is about 
to get another emergency $10-million. 
All this adds up to a big boom for 
Peru. Lima’s shops are bulging with 
foreign merchandise. Lima’s narrow 
streets are crammed with new cars. The 
national income has been multiplied by 
three and net investment by four since 
Odria took over. 
But there are shadows in the picture: 
¢ A drought in the southern An- 
dean plateau, which has gone on now 
for six months, is taking a heavy toll. 
Thousands of Indians have become 
helpless refugees. 

e The political uncertainty gen- 
erated by the election is shaking Peru’s 
economic stability. 

e There is also a danger that, in 
looking exclusively to private invest- 
ment to solve Peru’s problems, Odria 
or his successors will abdicate the essen- 
tial role of the government. 

e The social problem facing 
Odria’s new government is grave. The 
vast Indian population still has not 
been integrated, does not accept the 
reality of 20th Century economic prog- 
ress. There is no such thing as a Peru- 
vian—there are the 20 or 30 ruling 
families of Peru, a mestizo population 
on the coast, and the millions of 
primitive Indians who cling to their 
miserable mountain plots of ground. 

Indians have been migrating to the 
coastal plantations and cities. Despite 
Odria’s showy educational and housing 
program, Peru’s unassimilated Indians 
add up to a keg of potential revolu- 
tionary dynamite. Until the Indians 
become Peruvians, Peru’s future will 
be uncertain. 


Air Rate-Cutter 


That has been Icelandic 
Airlines’ role since 1952. Big 
lines don’t like it, but the serv- 
ice is growing. 


For Icelandic Airlines, the question 
of lowering fares on North Atlantic 
routes is somewhat of a cold issue. The 
line has had cut rates on its trans- 
atlantic traffic for four years. 

But for other carriers the rate ques- 
tion is a hot one. They're debating it 
this week at the International Air 
Transport Assn. (IATA) conference in 
Cannes (BW—May26'56,p158). Pan 
American World Airways and Trans 
World Airlines, egged on by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, have proposed bar- 
gain-rate services. Foreign-flag carriers 
have balked at the idea, hoping at the 
worst for a compromise. 

Meanwhile, Loftleidir (as Europeans 
call Icelandic Airlines) is showing what 
cut-rate service means in practice. Since 
June, 1952, this tiny, three-plane car- 
rier, home-based in Iceland, has flown 
thousands across the Atlantic. Its rates, 
as much as $108 below its big-brother 
competitors, have kept Loftleidir out 
of IATA. But they’ve tured it into a 
moneymaker. 
¢ Pyramiding—In 1953, the company 
carried a mere 490 passengers to Eu- 
rope, had tie-ins with only four or five 
travel agents. Today, about 380 passen- 
gers fly Loftleidir each week during the 
peak season—according to the company. 
And some 4,000 travel agents help 
push its low-cost service. 

To handle this increase, the parent 
Loftleidir set up Icelandic Airlines, 
Inc., in December, 1953. President of 
the U.S. company is Nicholas Craig 
who, as former general sales manager 
at Panagra, knows the ropes. 

He makes no apologies for Loftleidir’s 
secondhand, slower-moving DC-4 Sky- 
masters. He says the company’s four- 
fold rise in revenue over the past two 
and a half years stems simply on the 
fact that people will forego the frills 
of first-class service for a cheaper ride. 
The CAB has patted Loftleidir on the 
back many a time, he says, for its en- 
couragement of low-cost travel. 
¢ David and Goliath—Craig claims 
Loftleidir doesn’t compete with the 
major carriers but taps a different in- 
come bracket. The big carriers are mum 
in public but will privately admit they 
have no love for Loftleidir. For, despite 
its Tom Thumb size, Loftleidir’s five 
flights weekly during the tourist season 
are just enough to nip at the heels of 
big fellows like Pan Am and Scandi- 
navian Airlines System (SAS). 

Witness what happened in mid-1954 
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Tons of delicate equipment, like heavy power- 
house generators, must be lifted, positioned 
and lowered with great care. Whiting's new, 
exclusive Selectodyne Centro! does it! 


Industrial management demands a lot from a 
crane. Rightly so, because a crane represents a 
major investment. This is why men with many 
of the nation’s largest industries talk over their 
crane requirements with Whiting engineers 
before planning plant expansion or crane re- 
placement. After considering all facts, they 
often choose Whiting Engineered Travelling 
Overhead Cranes. Why? . . . facts like these: 
Whiting has over 70 years experience in design- 
ing cranes for every type of industry—from 
power to paper. Whiting cranes permit greater 
handling precision for large or small loads . 


Fifty-ton capacity Whiting Overhead Crane moves giant press 
to final assembly area in Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. plant. 


vs si 

from one ton to 450. Whiting cranes keep 
returning the investment because of their re- 
markable endurance and extremely low main- 
tenance. It’s good business to consult Whiting 
on your crane requirements. 

Heavy handling costs less with a Whiting 
Crane and our Bulletin No. 80 tells why. Write 
for it today! If you specify, we will also send 
interesting crane case studies. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, I!linois 


This 15-ton capacity Whiting Overhead Crane is in constant use 
unloading heavy steel plates for Midland Steel Products Ce. 
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Johns-Manville Insulations 
contribute to our nation’s progress 
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By helping industry make better fuel and faster, 
more comfortable equipment at lower cost 


Johns-Manville Insulations play an important role in 
our everyday lives. By conserving heat and cold in the 
refinery, they cut costs and improve performance in 
the production of gasoline and other petroleum 
products. Used in producing metals, they contribute 
to the economical manufacture of cars, busses, trucks, 
ships, planes and trains. And, in insulating such 
equipment against summer heat and winter cold they 
add materially to our travel comfort. 


Johns-Manville Insulations are scientifically engi- 
neered to the job. Experienced J-M Insulation Engi- 
neers serye industry by specifying the right Johns- 
Manville materials for every temperature from 400F 
below zero to 3000F above. 


Experienced J-M Insulation Contractors apply these ma- 
terials according to proved J-M methods. This com- 
bination of skilled men and scientific idsulation saves 
American industry more than a billion dollars in fuel 
every year. For more information write Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. er... neg. v. 5. Pat.of. 


For 96 years industry has looked to Johns-Manville 
to solve its insulation problems 


Johns-Manville 


INSULATIONS 
SERVE YOU—BY SERVING INDUSTRY 








when Loftleidir began scheduled flights 
to Gothenburg in Sweden. Then the 
Swedish government—part-owner of 
SAS—announced the company could 
not load New York-bound passengers 
there. Either raise rates to the IATA 
level, it warned, or else fly passengers 
out of Gothenburg only as far as Ice- 
land. Loftleidir skirted this obstacle by 
amy - IATA rates from Sweden 
(now, from all other European points 
as well) to Iceland, bargain rates from 
there to New York. 

The Swedes, miffed by Loftleidir’s 
“dodge” and spurred by SAS, de- 
nounced its air agreement with Iceland. 
This time the Scandinavian press 
backed the underdog, eventually made 
SAS relent. 
¢ Homegrown—The real push behind 
Loftleidir comes from Ludvig G. 
Braathen, Norwegian ship operator and 
head of SAFE (South American & Far 
East) Air Transport Co. Competitors 
say this Norwegian backs Loftleidir fi- 
nancially, but the Icelanders deny it, 
claiming that all of the line’s 600 stock- 
holders are Icelanders. 

However, Loftleidir has got credit 
from Braathen for purchase of a SAFE 
Skymaster, has agreed to serve as his 
U.S. agent on a reciprocal basis, and 
now does major maintenance on its 
planes at SAFE hangars in Stavenger, 
Norway. Above all, Loftleidir and 
Braathen’s SAFE are on common 
ground in battling SAS’ monopoly of 
the international air routes operated by 
Scandinavian companies. 
¢ Out of the Nest—Loftleidir started 
up toward the end of World War II, 
with a business limited mostly to short 
hops to the Continent and domestic 
flights. In 1952, the line fought it out 
with Flugfelag Islands (Icelandic Air- 
ways), its only local competitor. Gov- 
ernment-backed Flugfelag won the lion’s 
share of domestic routes. 

Loftleidir turned to long hauls across 
the ocean. At this point, the company 
struck up an informal relationship with 
Braathen, who sold it a second Sky- 
master. 

Technically, as a non-member of 
IATA, Loftleidir can charge what it 
wants. But it’s not that simple. Bi- 
lateral agreements on landing rights 
and IATA agreements on rates work 
hand in glove. By trying in 1954 to 
abolish their air agreement with Ice- 
land, the Swedes were aiming at Loft- 
leidir’s landing rights. Similarly, Pan 
Am reportedly has urged Washington 
to renegotiate the agreement with Ice- 
land to bring Loftleidir into line. 

These carriers—and others—say they'll 
knock out Loftleidir’s main selling 
point if lower rates, a third-class serv- 
ice, or both emerge from the sessions 
at Cannes. To this, a Loftleidir spokes- 
man retorts: “We'll pack more pas- 
sengers in, cut rates more.” END 
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*' Pace-Maker’’ Model 680-P illustrated. Other Models 
in the ‘‘Pace-Moker’’ Series include the 540, 600 and 670 with 
lifting copocities from 6,000 to 11,000-pounds. 














AT THE PRESS OF A BUTTON Westinghouse automatic controls take over to guide 18 different body styles from the paint line to the correct trim line at Ford's new 


WESTINGHOUSE CONTROLS 
WORKING AS ONE 


‘Twenty-five separate mechanized assembly lines stretching 
10 miles carry 9,000 parts to be made into cars in a new 
Ford plant in Louisville, Kentucky. Different lines travel 
at different speeds. Yet Westinghouse Control Centers 
make them all mesh exactly. This example shows why that 
is important: 

If the mechanized wheel line went 5 feet a minute too 
fast, the difference in speed would hardly be noticeable. 
Except for one assembler. At the end of an hour he would 


find himself with a pile of 120 wheels of different colors. 
And to match the color of the next car coming up, he would 
need a particular set of wheels on the very bottom of 
the pile! 

Once the correct speed is established, Westinghouse 
Control Centers keep each mechanized line going at the 
right speed automatically. Any time one line gets ahead 
of the others a Westinghouse control automatically senses 
the difference, stops the line until the others catch up, 
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Louisville, Kentucky plant. As each body passes the operator (right foreground) he sends it to the correct trim line simply by pressing a button on the control panel, 


KEEP 25 ASSEMBLY LINES 


IN NEW FORD PLANT 


then starts the line again. So all stay precisely in step. cloth. They run paper mills and automatic parking garages. 

Some Westinghouse Automatic Controls are huge elec- Doing things better, faster and at lower cost is coming 
tronic systems. Others are little blocks of solid metal that to depend more and more on automatic controls. More and 
have no moving parts but can “think.” Westinghouse more it is Westinghouse that industry looks to for the 
Automatic Controls steer guided missiles and oversee the automatic controls it needs. For industry knows you can 
rolling of steel. They prevent broken threads in weaving be sure . . . if it’s Westinghouse. 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE wricne sia tas are HAPPENING FOR You! 
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How Coal Rebuilds Itself to 


Here’s how the top 15 companies 
have shuffled around in 4 years 


In 1952 THESE 
were the top 15 


1952 





NOW — this year 


these look like 








PITTSBURGH CONSOL- 1 
IDATION COAL CO. 














U. S. STEEL 2 




















corp. 








EASTERN GAS & 3 
FUEL ASSOCIATES 














PEABODY- 4 
SINCLAIR* 
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SOUTHERN** 5 = —~ 











ISLAND CREEK 6 
COAL CO. 














THE PITTSTON 7 
co. 














TRUAX-TRAER 
COAL CO. 














BETHLEHEM STEEL 9 
corp. 














POCAHONTAS 10 
FUEL CO. 














BERWIND-WHITE 11 
COAL MINING CO. 














NORTH AMERICAN 12 
COAL CORP. 














OLD BEN 13 
COAL CORP. 














REPUBLIC STEEL 14 
corp. 
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PittssuRGH coat co. 15 ae 




































































































































































the top 15 
1956 
1 PITTSBURGH CONSOL- 
IDATION COAL CO. 
U. S. STEEL 
“| 2 corp. 
3 PEABODY- 
SINCLAIR* 
ISLAND CREEK 
4 COAL CO. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL 
5 corp. 
6 EASTERN GAS & 
FUEL ASSOCIATES 
7 POCAHONTAS 
FUEL CO. 
g _—«WEST_KENTUCKY 
COAL CO. 
9 THE PITTSTON 
co. 
10 TRUAX-TRAER 
COAL CO. 
1 REPUBLIC STEEL 
corp. 
12 FREEMAN COAL 
MINING CORP. 
13 AYRSHIRE COLLIERIES 
corp. 
14 NORTH AMERICAN 
COAL Corp. 
15 JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORP. 








fi 


*PEABODY-SINCLAIR includes SINCLAIR-SOUTHERN figures after the merger. 7-11-55. 


**Production only before 7-11-55. 
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Pittsburgh Coal Co. spent the 30 
years up to 1945 mining 300-million 
tons of the finest, low-sulfur, on-river 
coal in the Pittsburgh Seam. The prop- 
erty it worked out would be worth 
$100-million today. But for its three 
decades of effort, Pittsburgh Coal 
showed a net loss of $7.5-million. 

That record is perhaps more clear- 
cut than the record of the coal industry 
generally from 1915 through 1945. 
But it’s indicative. 

In 1945, Pittsburgh Coal and Con- 
solidation Coal Co. were put together 
into Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
—which was the industry’s largest prop- 
erty when it was formed and has stayed 
at the top ever since (table). In 10 
years, Pitt Consol produced 227-mil- 
lion tons, raised its reserves 62% to 
2.17-billion tons, raised its stock equity 
123% per share, and earned about 
$165-million. 

That record, too, is more spectacular 
than the industry generally can show. 
But again, it’s a signal for the whole in- 
dustry—a pointer that indicates where 
coal is headed, and how the industry 
is making itself over to cash in on a 
brightening future (cover). 


1. I’s a Different Business 


Coal is an industry about which it’s 
dangerous to generalize much. It’s just 
that spread out, that fragmented, that 
volatile. The rapid shifting around that 
the table shows among the top 15 com- 
panies in only four years gives you an 
idea, though, of how coal is moving to 
overcome these attributes. 

And, enough evolution has taken 
place in the U.S. economy that you can 
safely generalize about coal’s future 
this way: It can only be tremendous. 

That's a safe generalization, because: 

Coal is energy—and energy is the 
fastest growing part of the economy. 
As far ahead as there’s any real point in 
figuring, say 20 years, coal will be the 
fundamental source of energy that’s 
available. So if coal’s future isn’t tre- 
mendous, no one’s can be. 
¢ New Forces—Not that all of the an- 
cient attributes that have shaped—and 
plagued—the coal industry are about to 
disappear. But it’s plain that major new 
attributes are shaping it today. 

¢ The pressure for consolidation 
of small units into large ones is intense 
—and it’s yielding large new consolida- 
tions like Pitt Consol all the time. The 
latest big one was last year’s union of 
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Clinch Its Brighter Future 


Peabody Coal Co. and the Sinclair- 
Southern group of companies. But it 
wasn’t the only 1955 wedding. ‘I 
name a couple, West Kentucky Coal 
Co. picked up Nashville Coal Co. And 
Island Creek Coal Co., which last year 
merged Pond Creek Pocahontas Co., 
acquired early this year the assets of Red 
Jacket Coal Corp. 

¢ Instability of the coal market— 
historically one of coal’s major head- 
aches—is widely under attack. Coal, 
for example, is increasingly being sold 
under long-term contract (one such is 
Pitt Consol’s contract to deliver 18- 
million tons to Cleveland Electric [l- 
luminating Co. over 15 years through 
a pipeline it’s building). Small acreages 
that can move in or out of the market 
readily as coal prices rise and fali are 
becoming too inefficient today. 

¢ Price trends of gas and oil—which 
worked against coal for 30 years—now 
start to favor coal. Some major markets 
that coal had to lose—railroads and re- 
tail—have now substantially been lost. 
That lets the growth markets—electric 
power, steel, and  exports—shine 
through. 

¢ Coal’s brightening future is at- 
tracting new money into the industrv. 
Here’s one example. By the end of 
April this year, Incorporated Investors, 
a big, aggressive Boston investment 
company, had put at least $16.5-mil- 
lion into haif a dozen of the better coal 
companies. Firms such as this now see 
an opportunity for price appreciation 
in coal investments. 
¢ New Patterns—These and other favor- 
able factors are not only visible in coal’s 
future, but inevitable. Thus, you can’t 


miss some such shape as this for the 
industry as it emerges (BW—Jul.9’55, 
p80) from its severe slump: 

¢ There'll still be a lot of pro- 
ducers operating a lot of small mines. 
But more and more business will flow 
to the big, well-financed producers who 
control huge reserves, operate large 
mines, and who spend heavily for effi- 
ciency. 

¢ These companies will be, more 
and more, “career” companies. The 
trend will be against the “family” com- 
panies—because of death and taxes, re- 
quirements for heavy public financing, 
the need for smart professional manage- 
ment, for dependability and _ service, 
and so on. A straw in the wind was Pitt 
Consol’s acquisition of Jamison Coal & 
Coke Co. in 1954. 

* There will be genuinely spec- 
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Halliburton Oil Well 
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‘The fact that Viking Pumps will con- 
sistently deliver in direct proportion to their 


fracturing service. It is the first practical 

design for such work and is made possible 

speed makes them a valuable asset to our by accurate Viking pumping. From one to 

sand proportioner units,” Halliburton com- four Viking 450 G.P.M. at 260 R.P.M. 

ments. pumps are used with Halliburton equip- 
ment. 

Used as metering pumps, Vikings deliver 
fluid into the mixing tank of the unit, 
where it is properly blended with the cor- 
rect amount of sand for hydraulic oil well 


& 


If you have a problem where metering, 
blending or other accurate pumping of 
liquids is concerned, let Viking help you 
solve it. Write for information and Bulletin 
series 56S. 


VIKING PUMP COMPARNIY (Cedar Falls, lowa, USA 
In Canada, it’s “ROTO-KING” pumps 
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tacular improvements in efficiency—two 
men and one machine digging 1,000 
tons per shift, say. That's true, even 
though coal may already have done 
better than almost any other industry 
in stepping up productivity since World 
War II (tonnage per man per day 
jumped from 6.30 tons in 1946 to an 
estimated 10 tons in 1956). 

e These improvements will de- 
mand heavy financing for the machin- 
ery and the carefully designed big new 
mines. So coal will be cultivating the 
money market assiduously, perhaps 
starting this fall. To do so successfully, 
it will have to show good earnings—and 
show them regularly. 

Despite Pitt Consol’s spectacular fig- 
ures, the postwar picture has been 
spotty. In 1952, for example, out of 
1,665 companies making federal tax 
returns, only 789 reported any net 
revenues; and subtracting from their 
total $88-million pre-tax net the $19- 
million deficit of the remaining 876 
companies, you get over-all pre-tax 
earnings of $69-million. But the future 
profit outlook is resier. 

¢ To cover these costs and show 
these earnings, coal men will strive to 
expand a trend that’s already nicely 
under way—that of pre-selling much or 
all of the output of a new mine that’s 
designed to yield, say, at least 2-million 
tons a year for 30 years. Pitt Consol 
has even dedicated enough of the re- 
serves of its new Cresap (W. Va.) mine 
to operate for 40 years a power plant 
next door operated by American Gas & 
Electric. 

¢ Through the years, mines will be- 

come larger and fewer. In general, you 
can’t afford today’s high labor costs un- 
less you can get high productivity. You 
can’t get that without mechanization 
and enough fixed plant to handle 
mechanization’s high output. And you 
can’t afford the machinery and high- 
capacity fixed investment unless you 
have a big tract of good coal. That fixes 
the course of the major producers to- 
ward larger mines. 
e Faster and Faster—All these factors 
together put an accelerating spiral into 
coal’s future. U.S. energy demands will 
force coal to grow and to operate 
smartly. The costs of that will demand 
concentration of less efficient producers 
and properties into more efficient units. 
And that will undercut much of the in- 
herent instability that has kept coal 
from growing smartly in the past. 


ll. Coal’s Problem: Transport 


In recent years, it has been fashion- 
able to write off coal as a dying indus- 
try. But it’s clear it’s just not possible 
to operate the U.S. economy without 
coal. Today, some cecal men would 
like, in the same way, to write off the 
railroads. The concept is equallv ri- 
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The ring of quality 


Colorful, low-cost sidewall rings that can be quickly installed on tires are now 
contributing to the luxury-look of today’s new cars. They’re inexpensive, stay 
brilliant for life, wash bright in seconds, out-last tires. A product of The Bearfoot 
Sole Co., Wadsworth, Ohio, these rings are available in a variety of colors or in 
white. They’re made of Enjay Butyl Rubber because no other rubber tested 
could equal its performance in severe laboratory and road tests. The Enjay 
Buty! label on the Flex-A-Wall® carton assures the buyer of outstanding quality. 


Find out for yourself the many technical advantages of Enjay Butyl—the rubber 
that is outperforming natural and other types of rubber in a wide variety of 
industrial and consumer applications. For full information, and for technical 
assistance in the use of Enjay Butyl, write, wire or phone the Enjay Company. 


Ensay) Pioneer in Petrochemicals 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Other offices: Akron « Boston « Chicago « Los Angeles « Tulsa 


BUTYL 


Enjay Butyl is the super-durable rubber 
with outstanding resistance to aging + 
abrasion + tear + chipping + cracking « 
ozone and corona « chemicals + gases 
e heat + cold + sunlight « moisture. 
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PLANNED 
DIVERSIFICATION 


. + the basis for Borg-Warner’s 
dynamic progress and future growth 


“Business” with Borg-Warner is many 
businesses. And business is good. During 
1955 sales reached an all-time high in ex- 
cess of a half-billion dollars, the result of 
Borg-Warner’s dynamic program of 
“planned diversification.” 

Organized originally to serve the auto- 
motive industry, Borg-Warner has also been 
identified for many years with the agricul- 
tural, aircraft, appliance, home equipment 
and steel industries. 

Today Borg-Warner is becoming increas- 
ingly active in such newer fields as elec- 
tronics, nucleonics, plastics and petroleum. 
During 1956, for example, B-W will spend 
approximately $25 million for additional 
facilities with a new $10 million plastics 
plant, an extensive new electronics plant and 
laboratory, and a new multi-million dollar 
industrial research center. 

All such activities are carefully planned. 
Expansion in these and other fields is un- 
dertaken only when thorough study clearly 
indicates that such enterprises will benefit 
from B-W’s special skills and broad expe- 
rience in research, engineering, production 
and management. 

Back of all this planned diversification 
for growth is Borg-Warner’s guiding prin- 
ciple “design it better—make it better.” If 
your interest lies in any of these fields, your 
inquiry may be especially rewarding. Borg- 
Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan, Chicago 4, 


Benefiting almost every 
American every day 


BorG-WARNER 








diculous—but it poiats up what is prob- 
ably coal’s thorniest problem today: 
the very high cost of getting its product 
to its customers. 

Today, about 80% of all coal moves 
by rail—quite a change from 25 years 
ago, when almost 94% of bituminous 
moved that way. Both truck and water 
shipments have grown steadily, if 
slowly, and water shipments at least 
will continue to grow. But the rails will 
continue to be the coal industry’s life 
line. 
¢ Complaints—What makes coal men 
so sore, of course, is rail rates—high 
enough, on the average, to constitute 
40% or more of the delivered cost of 
a ton of coal. It burns coal men that 
while they were cutting prices and ab- 
sorbing higher wages and royalty pay- 
ments, during their slump of 1948-54, 
railroads were raising coal rates regularly. 

Some coal men—even though they 
view the rails’ rate problems sympatheti- 
cally—offer another pointed complaint: 
Railroads, they say, are hurting coal 
right now a second way—by their in- 
ability to provide enough cars to handle 
the demand. This cost Northern pro- 
ducers tonnage last year and will do the 
same this year, says Pres. George H. 
Love of Pitt Consol. 
¢ Remedies—Regardless of who’s to 
blame, coal men have a serious problem 
in transportation costs. Naturally, the 
more enterprising—both producers and 
consumers—have tried to do something 
about it. Though their efforts haven't 
really begun as yet to solve the prob- 
lem, they point to some interesting 
possibilities. For example: 

¢ Move the customer to the mine 
mouth. The big movement of alumi- 
num companies into the upper Ohio 
valley is one example (BW—Jan.28'56, 
etenese mange sec Or take what's 
appening at the new Clinchfield Coal 
Corp. mines in the Clinch River area 
of Virginia, where Americau Gas & 
Electric is putting up a 450,000-kw. 
power plant—and is investing extra 
money to build cooling towers because 
freight-free fuel outweighs lack of suff- 
cient water. 
¢ Develop new methods of trans- 
port—such as the pipeline Pitt Consol 
is building from Cadiz to Cleveland to 
deliver its contracted tonnage to Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co. (Some 
in the industry wonder whether the 
pipeline will demonstrate a major new 
method of moving coal—or merely serve 
as a club to beat rail rates into line.) 

The American Gas & Electric sys- 
tem, meanwhile, has spent considerable 
money on still another method of mov- 
ing coal—in the form of the electric cur- 
rent it’s used to generate. AG&E de- 
veloped 330,000-volt transmission—a 
43% improvement in capacity over the 
largest standard industry practice. 

Like the pipeline, this is still much 
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LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


Ludington is one of several fine Great Lakes ports 
in Outstate Michigan.* 

It’s a Great Lakes port and a seaport too, since the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway gives access to the 
ocean. 

Excellent industrial sites are available on Luding- 
ton’s sheltered harbor, Pere Marquette Lake, which is 
connected with Lake Michigan by a ship channel two- 
thirds of a mile long. 

Ludington is a city of 10,000 people, with several 
times that number within easy driving distance. It is 
served by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. Year- 
around railroad car and automobile ferries operate be- 
tween Ludington and Wisconsin ports. Five motor 
freight lines provide trucking service to Midwest mar- 
ket centers. 


Beneath Ludington lies a portion of Outstate Mich- 
igan’s huge salt deposit. Industrial chemicals are pro- 
duced here, along with electric fuel pumps, game 
boards, furniture, castings, construction equipment, 
stampings and watch cases. 

A special advantage: Ludington is in Outstate Mich- 
igan’s great vacation land. What better place for an 
industry or branch plant than a ‘good port city in a 
region where people really enjoy living? 


* Others are Bay City, Saginaw and Cheboygan on Lake Huron 
or connecting waters, and Muskegon, Manistee, Frankfort, 


Traverse City, East Jordan and Boyne City on the Lake Mich- 


igan side. 


For further information contact our Industrial Develop- 


ment Department. 
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Save time and cut costs on 2-sided forms by 
lithographing both sides in one operation. It’s easy with 
Model 242, easy to change from regular one-sided offset, easy to get 
12,000 impressions per hour at normal operating speed—and easy on 
your operator, too! Finger-tip controls and automatic operation simplify 
any reproduction job. From a sitting position, your operator changes 
masters or plates in a jiffy because the quick change segment always 
stops at a predetermined, easy-to-reach position. And the automatic 
blanket cleaner keeps her hands clean. 
Best machine for short runs, Model 242 is best in the long run too! 
Send for Attachments Catalog, see how you also can do Davengraving, 
letterpress, dry offset, imprinting, numbering, perforating. Uses all 
types, styles, sizes of plates, and sheets from 3” x 5” to 10” x 14”, 
manifold to light cardboard. Envelopes, too! 
Heavy duty construction, trouble-free opera- 
tion, low maintenance. Compare it! an 
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29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 
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more of a special-purpose threat than 
an immediate weapon in the war on 
coal’s transport costs. But it’s a cost- 
cutter, and it’s peculiarly adaptable to 
the juiciest part of coal’s ge we mar- 
ket—electric generation. It’s exactly in 
step, too, with the technical evolution 
of utilities—toward larger generators in 
larger stations on larger bodies of water, 
to which coal can often move by barge. 


lll. Where’s Coal Going 


When you look at coal more than 10 
to 15 years ahead, you get into an area 
of truly fascinating conjecture. In- 
formed seers predict such things as: 

¢ Electric generation requirements 
alone of 488-million tons of coal in 
1975—about 4% more bituminous than 
was dug altogether in 1955, coal’s 
“comeback year.” 

¢ Steel capacity of 185-million tons 
in 1970. At capacity, that could re- 
quire 175-million tons of coal—or 37% 
of 1955 production. 
¢ Coal and Atoms—Actually, there’s a 
strikingly varied line-up of guesses as to 
how much coal will be dug 15 to 20 
years from now. As respectable a source 
as the U.S. Bureau of Mines can en- 
vision a range of bituminous require- 
ments in 1970 extending only from 
502-million tons (a figure that will 
doubtless be exceeded this year) to 
632-million (a level matched in 1947). 

But the bureau’s vision seems to have 
been somewhat limited by the kind of 
glasses it had to wear in making its cal- 
culations. At any rate, at least four 
pretty knowledgeable coal men have 
come up with predictions of 1970 pro- 
duction ranging from 700-million to 
800-million tons. 

The reason for the confusion lies in 
how any given forecaster regards the 
atom as a source of electricity 15 years 
hence. If you’re bullish on atoms, you 
tend to be bearish on coal, and vice 
versa. But there’s good reason for figur- 
ing that this is looking at things upside 
down. If U.S. energy requirements 
double in 25 years, coal’s problem won’t 
be who gets the lion’s share—but how 
to extract enough coal at acceptable 
prices and from steadily less attractive 
reserves, to carry its share of an energy 
burden of, say, 85,000-trillion Btu. 

* Coal and Chemicais—There’s another 
question in coal’s future, too. It’s this: 
To what extent will coal be more valu- 
able, in 1975 or 1980, as a feedstock for 
the chemical industry and for synthetic 
fuels than as a gross solid fuel under 
boilers. The question may be specu- 
lative—but already these developments 
show it’s not absurd: 

¢ Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
is now operating an experimental unit 
for production of synthesis gas by partial 
oxidation of coal. 

e After three years’ work with a 
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You may save yp to #50 on every group 
of 100 Fluorescent lamps 


...with SYLVANIAS Group Replacement Plan 


In warce industrial and commercial 
fluorescent lighting installations, replac- 
ing lamps one at a time as they burn out 
can be the most expensive way to do the 
job. At present wage levels, maintenance 
labor costs may exceed the cost of a new 
lamp by as much as 25 per cent or more. 


Sylvania’s plan for group replacement 
of a complete lamp installation after 
4,000 to 6,000 hours of burning time may 
save you as much as $50 for every group 
of 100 lamps. By 6,000 hours of normal 
operation you’ve received the best 80 
per cent of the lamp’s life. A typical 
example of labor-cost savings for replac- 
ing 100 40-watt fluorescent lamps: (1) 


individual replacement $175.00; (2) group 
replacement $125.00. 


Fewer early burnouts! Because of the 
plus features built into Sylvania lamps 
and the rigid quality controls at each 
step of their manufacture, Sylvania fluo- 
rescent lamps have less premature burn- 
outs during the period of their normal 
use. Fewer early burnouts mean more 
light over the life of Sylvania lamps. 
Replacement lamp costs are less within 
the group replacement period. 


More light for your money! Group 
replacement maintains a higher average 
lighting level over the entire area with no 
greater power consumption. You get more 


uniform brightness and color throughout 
the installations. Better lighting can mean 
more and better productivity of workers. 


For more information: Write for free 
illustrated booklet which explains how 
you. get more light for your dollar with 
Sylvania’s planned group replacement 
plan. Be sure to specify Sylvania when 
buying new or replacement lamps for 
home or business. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTs INC. 
Lighting Division, Salem, Mass. 
In Canadc: 
Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
University Tower Building, Montreal, P.Q. 


SYLVANIA’ 


: ... fastest growing name in sight 
LIGHTING « RADIO e ELECTRONICS ¢ TELEVISION « ATOMIC ENERGY 





The Connecticut Spring Corp. imposes rigid standards which Johnson Steel & Wire Co.’s Music Wire meets. 


They Use Electronics To Build Steel Springs 


Connecticut Spring Corporation Uses Johnson 
Music Wire To Do “The Impossible”’ 


Photo shows 97 springs on a dime with 
plenty of room to spare, illustrates why 
The Connecticut Spring Corp. has intro- 
duced electronics into production. 


What was long considered impossible 
in the intricate manufacture of pre- 
cision steel springs—use of electronic 
production controls—is being done 
daily in the Hartford plant of The 
Connecticut Spring Corporation. 

Electronics are being used in pro- 
duction of one spring so small that 
100 of them fit on a dime easily. 

Electronic devices are doing sev- 
eral production jobs for The Con- 
necticut Spring Corp. to protect the 
company’s reputation for quality. 

But electronics, as company offi- 
cials will quickly tell you, only mea- 
sure quality, not create it. 

Quality in a steel spring starts with 
the wire. That’s why Connecticut 
Spring, one of the largest specialty 
fine wire users in the East, has been 
a Johnson Steel & Wire Co. customer 
since starting business 20 years ago. 

“Our experience with Johnson 
wire has been satisfactory in every 
respect,”’ says John A. Torda, gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Electronic scanning of springs too 





8 


John Torda, sales manager, left, 
checks drawings to see that spring 
being wound meets specifications. 


small to be measured manually is 
just one precaution the company 
takes. Its toughest job—a precision 
compression spring for the carbu- 
rization system of a reciprocating 
aircraft engine— illustrates the firm’s 
exacting emphasis on quality. 

This aircraft spring weighs only 
half an ounce but controls the fuel 
flow in the engine. 

The spring is tapered from a top 
O.D. of 1 inch to a bottom % inch 
O.D. Free length is 1) inches with 
814 coils. Made to Aircraft Material 
Specification 5112, the spring uses 
Johnson’s .090 Music Wire. 

Johnson conducts its own rigid in- 
spection before shipping from its 
Worcester, Mass., mill to certify the 
wire meets AMS demands. 

Connecticut Spring could get by 
on this certification. Instead, it con- 
ducts its own complete test of phys- 
ical properties and then trial runs a 
sample piece of wire from each lot. 
During production, it runs several 
inspections, including two load value 
tests on five different check points. 

The aircraft spring goes through 
heat treating and brazing operations. 
It must meet precise load specifica- 
tions, thus its tensile strength must 
be exact. Specifications permit only 
one degree of squareness. Load values 
have a plus or minus tolerance as 
limited as .003 to .008. A battery of 





Numerous quality tests are per- 
formed on the aircraft spring to in- 
sure that it can perform its vital 
function in plane’s fuel system. 


of Johnson’s Music Wire, starting at 
.003 and going to .300. 

For its complete product line, Con- 
necticut relies on both Johnson and 
its parent Pittsburgh Steel Company. 
The wire mills of Pittsburgh Steel 
have become major supplier of hard- 
drawn MB wire used to make dou- 
ble counter-balance springs for steel 
cellar doors. Pittsburgh also supplies 
oil-tempered MB wire for trans- 
former base mounting springs. 

Whatever the wire application, 
Johnson Steel & Wire Company and 
Pittsburgh Steel Company can serve 
you. From aircraft cord wire to tire 
bead wire made by Johnson through 
oil-tempered, hard-drawn, low-car- 
bon or core wire from Pittsburgh 
Steel, the team cf wire specialists 
stands ready to serve you. Call in a 
wire specialist from Johnson or 
Pittsburgh today for a talk about 
your wire problems. 


Pittsburgh Steel’s hard-drawn 
MB wire is used by Connecticut 
Spring for cellar door counter balance 
door spring. Here wire gets two bends. 


alr 


Three coils are wound into each 
side of spring. Pittsburgh Steel has 
been major supplier for this product 
since production started. 


ee 


Ready for installation. Tensile 
strength of wire (Pittsburgh’s .218) 
is vital. Connecticut Spring has no 
complaints on wire quality. 


Johnson Steel & Wire Company, Inc. 


Worcester 1, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Grant Building + Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





District Sales Offices 


ll 


Atlanta Columbus 
Chicago Dallas 
Cleveland Dayton 


New York Tulsa 
Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit 
Houston 
Los Angeles 


testing devices makes certain these 
specifications are met or surpassed. 
Connecticut buys every size range 
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UNREINFORCED FOOTINGS 


EARTH BORER FOR FOUNDATIONS 


An example of Gar Wood excavator versatility 





One of the newest developments to come off the drawing boards of 
America’s leading architects is the use of round, unreinforced foundation 
footings for commercial buildings. These new footings eliminate forms, 
mat footings and backfilling . . . reduce costs as much as 50% compared 
to conventional reinforced spread footings. 

Gar Wood's exclusive Foundation Borer makes this new construction 
technique possible. An attachment for Gar Wood “75” excavators, it bores 
and bells holes 3 feet in diameter and up to 60 feet deep in a matter 
of minutes. For use on other jobs, Gar Wood excavators can be converted 
with a wide selection of front-end attachments. 

Such versatility is one of the big reasons contractors like Gar Wood 
cranes and excavators. Plant material handling people prefer them for 
still another reason: equipped as truck cranes, Gar Wood “75’s” provide 
fast, safe handling of 20-ton loads. They are exceptionally maneuverable, 
quickly move from one yard area to another for many different jobs. 

Gar Wood excavators are designed and built by specialists in 34 yard 
machines. To find out how this specialization can pay off in your plant 
or on your job, write to: Customer Service Department, Gar Wood 
Industries, Inc., Wayne 4, Michigan. 


_ GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Wayne, Michigan « Findlay, Onis 
Plants in Wayne and Ypsilanti, Mich.; Findlay, Ohio; Mattoon, Ili.; Richmond, Calif. 
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309-ton pilot plant for coal hydrogena- 
tion, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.'s 
J. G. Davidson figures the optimum 
size for such units at 3,000 to 6,000 
tons per day. At the lower figure, just 
three such units could use up the capac- 
ity of one of those $12-million, 2-mil- 
lion-ton new mines the coal men are 
getting excited about now. 

e Rather soon, Pitt Consol will 
start building a low-temperature car- 
bonization plant near its new Cresap 
(W. Va.) mine. There it will take a 
chemical fraction off the coal before 
sending the remaining “char” to the 
electric utility boiler plant. It expects 
to get more and better coal chemicals 
this way than are available from the 
steel industry’s coke ovens. At Rock- 
dale, Tex., the Aluminum Co. of 
America is experimenting with a similar 
technique on lignite. 

When you look beyond chemicals to 
synthetic fuels, you'd have to multiply 
prospective coal consumption several 
times over. So the question isn’t 
whether coal can look to such markets, 
but when—and how much—coal will be 
so used, and what it will cost to get 
it. 


Sulfur, Gas Tax Hike 
Pushed in Louisiana 


Gov. Earl K. Long of Louisiana is 
making good on a campaign promise to 
seek higher taxes on sulfur, natural gas, 
and timber. The tax measures have 
started through the legislature and 
are expected to win approval. Mean- 
while critics are loudly protesting that 
such action will frighten industry away 
and jeopardize development of the 
state’s resources. 

Long contends these industries now 
are inadequately taxed. He wants to use 
the increased revenue to provide funds 
for teachers’ salaries, old-age benefits, 
and other welfare programs. 

The proposal to raise the severance 
tax on sulfur from $1.03 to $3 per ton 
already has cleared the State House 
Ways & Means Committee. Freeport 
Sulphur Co., which produces 95% of 
Louisiana’s sulfur, objected that the 
measure would tax sulfur at a far higher 
rate than any other natural resource 
and would put Louisiana sulfur at com- 
petitive disadvantage. The Texas sev- 
erance tax on sulfur is $1.40. And 
Mexican mines are being developed 
rapidly (BW —Apr.7’56,p70). 

Raising of the natural gas gathering 
tax from 1¢ to 2.5¢, the Public Affairs 
Research Council of Louisiana said, 
could scare industry from locating in 
the state. The nonprofit independent 
governmental research body said the 
present tax already is one of the high- 
est in the nation. END 
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To etch and polish glass rapidly, indus- 
try uses hydrofluoric acid (HF)—an 
inorganic compound of fluorine. HF is 
also vital to growth industries such as 
aluminum production, petroleum refin- 
ing, and uranium processing 


Hydrofluoric acid is the basic fluorine 


chemical for industrial uses. As the 
original bulk producer of anhydrous 
HF, Pennsalt has the advantage of 
considerable lead time... is ranked a 
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prime force in fluorochemical research 


ASK US! Pennsalt will gladly work 
with you to develop commercial appli- 
cations for fluorine, the “great im- 
prover” of many products—as diverse 
as rocket fuels and metal cutters, aerosol 
propellants and refrigerants. Write for 
technical assistance to Customer Service 
Department 285, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, Three Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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WHEN YOU NEED A BEARING—remember this: 


TORRINGTON makes every basic type of anti-friction bearing 


When there isn’t a bearing big enough or small enough the backing of engineering staffs at Torrington, Conn., 
to do the job you want... and South Bend, Ind. 
PORRINGTON will build it for you to the size and tolerances We're proud we can offer our customers a service of such 


you need, 


breadth and depth. 


When you have a special problem... THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


\ ToRRINGTON ENGINEER will consult with you and recom- South Bend 21, Ind. * Torrington, Conn. 
mend a bearing that’s best for the job. You can rely on District offices and distributors in principal cities of United States 
his judgment because bearings are his business and he has and Canada 
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Washington used Soviet Communist boss Khrushchev’s speech—which 
might have been titled “The Monster Stalin”—as a U.S. propaganda salvo 
in the cold war (page 25). The State Dept. hopes to add to whatever bad 
effects the Kremlin’s disclosures may have already had inside the Soviet 
Empire. 

But the experts are still asking questions: Why did Khrushchev take the 
gamble of revealing the story behind 25 years of Stalin’s rule? What effects 
will Khrushchev’s revelations have on the Communist empire? How will 
this new “Socialist truth” affect the big issues in the East-West conflict? 


Western observers of the Soviet don’t have answers yet. But they were 
agreed this week on several points: 


* You cannot expect any revolutionary upheavals in the Communist 
world soon. Stalin’s greatest bequest to his heirs was a rigidly frozen 
Soviet system that won’t thaw quickly. 


¢ The long-range implications may be profound. As Khrushchev’s speech 
sinks into the consciousness of members of the Communist ruling class all 
over the world, it could unleash forces that would shake the Soviet regime 
to its foundations. 


Right now, it seems Khrushchev’s decision was dictated by several 
forces: It was impossible to replace Stalin with an all-powerful figure, hence 
“collective leadership” was forced on his Kremlin heirs. But to establish 
a new power balance among the dictator’s stooges, Stalin’s image had to be 


destroyed. And it had to be erased without affecting the foundations of 
the Communist state that Stalin built. This aim meshed with the Red 
army’s thirst for revenge on Stalin, who had humiliated the heroes of 
World War II. 


U.S. policy will have to take into account the consequences of Khrush- 
chev’s action. There will be more of the seeming contradictions that the 
Eisenhower Administration has shown in the past—pushing away Moscow’s 
bids for friendship and pulling them forward at the same time. 


Washington knows it must be wary of Soviet traps. At the same time, 
it knows it must encourage certain contacts. Meetings like the Summit Con- 
ference at Geneva last summer, Eisenhower’s correspondence with Red 
army Marshai Zhukov, and the disarmament talks all roil Soviet domestic 
politics. Washington hopes that out of the power struggle a decent Russia 
might evolve. That explains why Washington still isn’t willing to write off 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito—even though he has returned to the Communist 
fold. The Administration hopes that by continuing economic aid to Belgrade, 
it can strengthen Tito’s hand in any squabbling he may still have with the 
Russians. 

——@—- 

West German Chancellor Adenauer’s visit here this week may help 
clarify U.S. foreign policy. Adenauer is worried about Washington’s policy 
on disarmament, wants to make sure that the State Dept. doesn’t make any 
concessions to Moscow that will block progress on German reunification. 


The Old Man also hopes to pick up some prestige—to bolster his ticket 
in the Federal Republic’s elections next year. His settlement this week with 
Paris over the Saar question ought to help some. It returns the German- 
speaking area to West Germany. 





NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (Continued) 


ahaa on Adenauer paid a big price. He gave the French economie concessions 
JUNE 9, 1956 _ ‘hat won't be popular with his supporters in Ruhr industries. 


Still, Adenauer is a veteran of many political campaigns. He is confi- 
dent he will overcome his opponents by getting strong Western support for 
German reunification. 





Premier Mollet’s government—after getting a limited vote of confidence 
—is continuing on the tortuous road of postwar French cabinets. 


No solution for the Algerian mess came out of the parliamentary 
debates. The war goes on there—costing French taxpayers a staggering 
$1-billion a year. 


Meanwhile, in neighboring Morocco, the economy is grinding to a halt. 
The country is near anarchy. The authority of the Sultan’s newly independ- 
ent government is limited to Casablanca and Rabat. The age-old feud 
between the mountain Berbers and the coastal Arabs has been revived. 


The resignation of Burmese Prime Minister Nu this week points up a 
crisis in Southeast Asian neutralism. Rangoon, Djakarta, and even some 
neutralists in New Delhi figure this was a consequence of last year’s trip by 
Soviet Communist boss Khrushchev and Premier Bulganin to India and 
Burma. The genial travelers seemed to be making friends with the groups 
who had been independent and neutral—and that undercut the neutralists’ 
policies in the eyes of the voters. 


Proof came from Burma in last month’s elections. Communist-front 
groups polled more than a fifth of the votes. That was in spite of the fact 
that Rangoon has had an eight-year war against the Burmese Communist 
guerillas—a war it still has not won. Now Nu plans to go back to his anti- 
Communist Socialist party, try to beat the Communists at the grass roots. 


He’ll be followed into office by Ba Swe, a tough veteran of the war 
against the Communists. Swe will probably crack down on the Russian and 
Chinese Communist embassies that financed the Communist election vic- 
tories. There’s talk he will reopen negotiations with Washington for eco- 
nomic aid—halted in 1952 by Rangoon. But don’t expect Swe to swing 
Burma to the Western camp: All he will do is keep it neutral. 


Prime Minister Eden’s Conservative government had a grim choice this 
week: Either to hold on to a firm anti-inflationary policy and take a wave of 
strikes, or give wage increases that would fuel the inflation. 


Government spokesmen have been prophets of doom. They have been 
warning workers that another round of wage hikes will price Britain’s 
exports out of the world market. This has had an effect on union leaders— ‘ 
who say they will go along with a wage freeze if the government halts the 
rising cost of living. But the rank-and-file is still pushing for higher wages, 
more benefits. 
— 


Washington is worried about London’s decision this week to permit 
British colonies—like rubber-rich Malaya—to relax curbs on trade with Red 
China. The action was taken within the framework of East-West embargo 
control procedures, with informal U.S. concurrence. 

What worries Washington is that his move might set a pattern for more 
and more “exceptions” for exporters of strategic commodities to the Com- 


munists. 
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Transportation. Time-tested and performance-proved ‘Jeep’ Trucks, with the extra traction of their 4-wheel drive, carry men, tools and 
equipment wherever they’re needed —through mud, sand and snow— over bad roads or where there are no roads—where ordinary 
trucks can’t go. They serve virtually every type of industry from construction to mining to lumbering. 


How ‘Jeep’ vehicles 


cut costs for management ! 


Cost-conscious management in industry after industry is turn- 
ing to the ‘Jeep’ family of 4-Wheel-Drive Vehicles to help save 
time and money, and discovering eye-opening, cost-cutting 
results on job after job. 


Trenching. The ‘Jeep’-propelled trencher digs up to 800 ft. of clean-cut 
trench per hour, for foundation footings, laterals, conduits or service 
lines. Travels safely at highway speeds between jobs. 
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Hauling. The 4-Wheel-Drive Universal ‘Jeep’ hauls heavily loaded 
trailers or stock carts around industrial plants or far off the road. 
With the extra traction of its 4-wheel drive and a special low gear 
range, when needed, it has a drawbar pull of more than a ton. 


‘Jeep’ vehicles supply dependable, economical transportation 
for cargo and personnel, whether around the factory, following 
an oil or gas pipeline or on construction projects. In 4-wheel 
drive they go where other vehicles can’t go—up steep grades, 
through mud, sand, snow and soft earth. They shift easily 
into conventional 2-wheel drive for travel at highway speeds. 
Compact, maneuverable and functionally designed for rugged 
service, they offer additional savings through their economy 
of operation, low maintenance costs and long life. Ask your 
Willys dealer for an on-the-job demonstration of these all- 
purpose, money-saving vehicles, or write for information. 


“jeep 


family of 4-Wheel-Drive Vehicles 
WILLYS ... makers of the world’s most useful vehicles 


WILLYS MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Underwood Sundstrand gives you complete 
high-speed, low-cost accounting on one machine! 












ponerecnn senenrenet 


Here’s a low-cost machine that handles 
all your accounting. Underwood Sund- 
strand, with its 10-key touch-operated 
keyboard, gives you accurate, up-to-the- 
minute accounting control because it per- 
forms so many functions automatically! 

When applied to your business, Under- 
wood Sundstrand will speed your record- 
keeping. . .put an end to costly errors. .. 
do away with overtime ... and lower ac- 
counting costs. Result: real savings in 
time and money! For full information, 
call your nearby Underwood Office or 
write Underwood Corporation, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Sundstrand’s famous keyboard with only 10 numeral keys 
is easy to learn, eliminates “headswing” fatigue. Operators turn out 
work faster and with greater accuracy. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 





ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 








In Washington. 


Antitrusters Open Fire 


On Two More Antimerger Cases 


The Federal Trade Commission has added two more 
antimerger cases to its record in as many weeks. A week 
ago, it charged that Brillo Mfg. Co.—producer of indus- 
trial and household steel wool—violated the law by buy- 
ing out Williams Co. of London, Ontario, last year. 
Brillo’s 1954 sales were over $11-million. 

This week, FTC hit again in the paper industry. It 
charged that a series of three acquisitions since 1951 by 
Scott Paper Co. “individually and collectively” violate 
the antimerger law. In addition, FTC charges that “con- 
stant and continuous” acquisition of companies and con- 
verting them to production of Scott products is unfair 
competition in violation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

The Scott acquisitions under attack are Soundview 
Pulp Co. in 1951; Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. in 
1953; and Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. in 1954. 

By the acquisitions, FTC says that Scott—already 
dominant in the sanitary paper products field and a 
leader in the manufacture of facial tissue and household 
waxed papers—has increased its timber resources, pulp 
mills, and converter facilities. According to FTC's 
charges, Scott’s share of the sanitary paper industry rose 
from 30% in 1950 to 38% in 1955, while its nearest 
competitor's share increased only from 10% to 11% in 
the same five years. Scott’s sales increased in the same 
period from $97-million to over $245-million, FTC says. 


Congress Takes Stopgap Action 
To Support Minerals Stockpile 


Stopgap federal «id to domestic mines (BW —Jun.2’56, 
p143) is scheduled for quick Congressional approval. 
It will supplant the current government stockpile pur- 
chase programs about to expire. 

Tungsten, asbestos, and acid-grade fluorspar will be 
bought for the stockpile through 1958—under quota 
limits and at prices slightly lower than present rates, 
but still above world market price. Columbian-tantalum 
also has been added to the tide-over legislation. 


Subcommittee Weighs Pros and Cons 


Of Pre-Merger Notification Law 


The Senate Antitrust Subcommittee is weighing the 
conflicting opinions on the merits of pre-merger notifi- 
cation legislation. Hearings on the House-approved bill 
ended—at least for the time being—last week, with Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Chmn. John W. Gwynne sum- 
ming up for supporters of the new legislation. 
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Gwynne tried to answer critics who claim the pro- 
posal is likely to interfere with regular day-to-day business. 

He says that FTC favors any changes in the language 
of the pending legislation that will more clearly exempt 
from reporting requirements those transactions that are 
not mergers. Gwynne also thinks that FTC and the 
Justice Dept. would expedite clearance of “emergency” 
mergers—such as those involving bankrupt or failing 
companies—and probably would set up procedure to 
waive the proposed 90-day pre-merger waiting period. 

Gwynne added that FTC’s present rules against pub- 
lic disclosure of information supplied it by business are 
inadequate, but that the commission will not object if 
a tough “anti-disclosure” rule is put into the bill. 

The Administration and the Democrats alike favor a 
law, so chances look good for approval this year. 


Critics Attack Fast Tax Write-Offs 
As Quarterly Rate Hits $2-Billion 


Sharp increases in government grants of five-year tax 
write-offs by the Office of Defense Mobilization have 
been attacked by the Joint Economic Committee. 

Despite the fact that ODM supposedly cut back on 
the program last August, the investment being aided by 
certificates of necessity and the percentage of the cost 
given five-year amortization have been zooming upward. 

According to the report, certificates covering $2-billion 
of facilities were granted during the first quarter of this 
year. This is the highest quarterly rate since the first 
quarter of 1952. Of the $2-billion, about $1.4-billion or 
70% was approved for the fast amortization; this per- 
centage is the highest since the November-December, 
1950, period when the program began. 

Industries getting the most benefits during the second 
quarter include electric utilities, which got an O.K. for 
more than one-third of the $2-billion; railroad transpor- 
tation accounted for 29%; and oil and gas got 25%. 

ODM said again in April that it expects certifications 
to fall off rapidly, but, the Joint Committee points out, 
in the month following this announcement, ODM 
granted certificates covering an investment of $500- 
million. 

°° 2© @ 


ICC Spells Out New Regulations 
To Curb Runaway Truck Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commission last week 
spelled out stiffer brake requirements beginning June 30 
for an estimated 1.5-million big combination tractor- 
trailer trucks that operate across state lines (BW—Oct.29 
’55,p29). Individual states are expected to adopt similar 
requirements for trucks that operate entirely within a 
state. 

Purpose of the new brake requirements is to curb 
runaway truck accidents by requiring equipment to be 
installed so that total failure of all brakes on a rig can- 
not occur simultaneously. 

Estimates of the cost of equipping trucks to comply 
with the new rules range from $2 to $20. 
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See what adhesives are doing today! 


4 ® 


A 3M ADHESIVE FASTENS DOWN THIS RUBBER MAT FOR KEEPS. IT'S CLEAN, QUICK AND EASY, MAKES NO MESS IN THE CAB INTERIOR. 


Dressing up the ‘‘doghouse’”’ 


How would you fasten the trim on this 
truck engine cover? The fastener must 
fight heat, stress and vibration. And 
it has to be able to hold this rubber 
mat tight year after year, for hun- 
dreds of thousands of punishing miles. 
Yet a 3M adhesive does the job. This 
worker quickly brushes EC-882 on the 
painted “‘doghouse”’, presses the rubber 
Lf wa» 


= - - 
BO 


417 PIOVETTE AVE... OETROIT 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS © “3M" agrasi 


A, 


mat in place. High-strength, fast- 
drying EC-882 grips immediately and 
for keeps. In addition, EC-882 bonds 
rubber weather strip to the cab’s 
enameled doors and door frames. 


Another 3M adhesive, EC-871, fastens 
fibrous glass insulation to the cab roof 
and vinyl-coated jute to back and side 
panels. After 15 years of using 3M 


2, MICH, © GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6. MINN. © EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE.. N.Y 


adhesives, this manufacturer can’t re- 
call one case of adhesive failure. 

SEE WHAT ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR YOU! 
Hundreds of 3M adhesives serve many 
varied industries. Consult 3M research. 
Call your 3M Field Engineer. For a 


free booklet and information fpoce 
write: 3M, Dept. 16, 417 Pi- 3M| 
quette Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. esearca 
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PROFIT MARGINS: mney Need Watching Because: 


1 When You Can 


FIRST QUARTER 


Pretax 
Profit Margins 
1955 1956 
Allegheny 
Ludium Steel 9.7% 
Amer. Smelting 
& Ref, ....10.1 
Armco Steel ..17.4 
Caterpillar 
Tractor ... 


13.0% 


12.4 
19.9 


-12.4 14.5 


Holding Up Or 


Sales 
+39.4% 


+ 17.8 
+ 22.7 


+ 33.5 


1956 vs. 1955 
Earnings 
Cinr. Milling 
+ 89.7% Mach. 
35.5 
+352 Kroehler Mfg. . 
West Va. Pulp 


+ 56.9 & Paper ...15.1 


Ser een’ Vergo Le ee 


sn wd 


FIRST QUARTER 


Pretax 
Profit Margins 
1955 1956 
Admiral Corp.. 3.6% 5.5% 
Black, Sivals 
& Bryson .. 4.3 
Goodyear T.&R. 8.0 
Hershey 
Chocolate. 


8.8 
8.9 


12 ’4Q 


a3 When They Shrink, 


FIRST QUARTER 


Pretax 
Profit Margins 
1955 1956 
Alco Products, 
RE 6.4 So 
P. Carey Mfg.. 4.6 
Maytag Co, ..19.5 
Mid-West 
Abrasive 


1.9 
16.8 


avo haee 9.7 


Sales 


Sales 


4.6%. +16.1% 
+17.2 
+ 17.3 


+18.3 


4. And When Both Margins and Sales Drop Earnings 


1956 vs. 1955 
Earnings 
2.7 + 5.8% Liquid Carbonic 4.6 
Nat'l Dairy 

Prod. 
Royal McBee 

LA + os xs 9.3 


Sears, Roebuck 7.6 


7.9 
0.6 


+ 36.6 
+11.6 


6.2 + 13.2 


1956 vs. 1955 

Earnings 

New Britain 
Mach. 

Sharon Steel. 

Stix, Baer & 
Fuller 

Vulcan 
Detinning . 


—11.9% 
— 65.0 
— 5.0 


— 7.5 


FIRST QUARTER 


Pretax 
Profit Margins 
1955 1956 
Ainsworth Mfg. 3.5% 0.6% 
Chrysler Corp.. 8.4 3.1 
Electro 
Auto-Lite .. . 
Hayes 
Industries . 


8.3 3.8 


11.8 6.9 


Sales 
—29. 1 % 
—22.4 
—24.4 


—10.2 


1956 vs. 1955 
Earnings 
—90.7 % 
—68.4 


Hazel-Atlas 
Glass 
Oliver Corp. . 


te Philco Corp. . . 


—44,1 Superior Steel. 9.8 


Profit Margins 
1955 


Profit Margins 
1955 


Profit Margins 
1955 


4) > > * 
.11.0 


. 13.6 


Profit Margins 
1955 


FIRST QUARTER 
Pretax 
1956 vs. 1955 


1956 Sales Earnings 


. 88% 13.8% +61.0% +151.6% 
Gimbel Brothers 1.5 
7.8 


2.3 
11.3 


+ 10.7 
+ 30.9 


+ 60.0 
+91.6 


19.1 +14.6 + 42.0 


FIRST QUARTER 
Pretax 
1956 vs. 1955 
1956 Sales Earnings 
Yo 7.8% —29.4% +15.8% 


6.0 +16.5 


FIRST QUARTER 
Pretax 
1956 vs. 1955 


1956 Sales Earnings 


—11.2% 
+ 1.3 


—51.5 


8.7% +15.3% 
9.2 + 24.7 


2.6 +12.9 


93 441.3 + 1.3 


FIRST QUARTER 
Pretax 
1956 vs. 1955 


1956 Sales Earnings 


4.6% — 7.3% 
15 —25.7 
34 — 4.5 
5.1 —10.7 


—40.1% 
—84.5 
—33.0 
—53.6 
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Costs Can Kill a Sales Boost 


This year is producing a fine rosy 
mist of first-quarter earnings figures, 
but behind them you can find some 
drab and gray looking percentages for 
corporate profit margins (tabulation). 

What’s more, even in the rosy earn- 
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ings figures, composite results can con- 
ceal a mess of trouble, notably in the 
postwar period’s assortment of “rolling 
recessions” and assorted localized dis- 
tempers. 

¢ Spottiness—Right now, if you scratch 


beneath the “profitable” surface, you'll 
find startling spottiness in first-quarter 
earnings—even in trades that are pros- 
pering collectively. 

One compilation, covering +36 in- 
dustrial companies, showed a fat 13.4% 
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average gain over the 1955 period. But 
22% of the component companies, 
when the average was dissected, turned 
out to be losers on the year-to-year com- 
parison. . 

Another study showed 584 manufac- 
turing companies with a collective first- 
quarter gain of 12%-—or a robust $258- 
million. It took hard pencil work to 
find that 95% of the gain had been 
scored by just three groups, which ac- 
counted for only 43% of the collective 
profits. 

The biggest single factor in this spot- 
tiness is probably the elusive profit mar- 
gain. You can always get an argument 
over which is more important: manage- 
ment’s ability to control costs, or the 
sales staff's persuasiveness. But under 
present conditions, at least one plant 
manager has figured that if he could cut 
operating costs 2%, it would do his net 
profits as much good as a 17%—or $1- 
million—boost in sales. 
¢ The Effects—The basic importance 
of profit margins is implicit in the tabu- 
lation. There you see how a company 
can really go to town when both its per- 
centage profit margin and its sales are 
on the rise. Even if sales are sagging, or 
just holding their own, earnings will 
hold up well if the profit margin can 
continue to eke out improvements, 
however small. 

By the same token, the figures reveal 
that there’s trouble ahead when the 
profit margin goes off a bit. Manage- 
ment quickly discovers that even rising 
sales can be largely canceled out by a 
rise in operating costs. 

The real financial migraine comes 
when both sales and profit margins sag. 
Take a look at the somber state of 
Chrysler Corp. and Philco Corp. In 
the first quarter, Chrysler suffered a 
22.4% drop in sales; a dwindling profit 
margin blew this up into a 68.4% loss 
in net earnings. As for Philco, sales 
were off only 4.5%, but its net was 
down by 38%. 

Whether it’s fair or not, stockholders 
in general and Wall Street analysts ha- 
bitually heap full blame on manage- 
ment for any drop in profit margins. As 
of now, the harried executives seem to 
be in for more chivvying. By their own 
calculations, operating costs have not 
vet reached their peak, despite their 
faster-than-ever climb in the past 10 
years. The rate of ascent has slowed a 
bit lately. But the raw material prices 
that have gone down are balanced by 
others holding firm or still rising. 
Wages have kept right on rising, and 
transportation costs have joined the up- 
ward march. 

¢ Price Boosts—In the heavy sellers’ 
market that followed World War II, 
business had little trouble in protecting 
earnings from the debilitation of rising 
costs. Steadily rising sales helped, but 
the real force was that you could boost 


your prices at will whenever you felt the 
nip of costs. Profits got an additional 
leg up from the handsome “inventory 
profits” inherent in the steadily rising 
prices of raw materials. 

These happy days are long since past. 
Comparatively few trades still bask in 
sellers’ markets; goods are in ever-in- 
creasing supply, what with consumer 
satiation and the step-up in productive 
facilities. 
¢ Plowing Back—Running against the 
trend are a good scattering of compa- 
nies whose profit margins are widening. 
Mostly, this happy state has been due 
to the earlier sinking of a good share of 
earnings into new plant and equipment. 
Now ferethoughted management is 
~—s its reward, as the payoff begins 
on higher productivity and cheaper unit 
costs. 

The gainers, though, appear lately to 
have been relatively few when you con- 
sider the huge number of other corpora- 
tions that also sagely plowed back their 
earnings. The whys of the unsuccessful 
are many and complex. Among them: 

e Some trades—notably textiles— 
just haven’t got enough business to 
make efficient use of their new facilities. 

¢ Costly bugs, still to be elimi- 
nated, have often plagued new capacity. 

e Some expansion plans, for a 
variety of reasons, have failed to live 
up to the planners’ estimates. 

But costs provide the heaviest pres- 
sure—and pressure that comes from 
many directions at once. 

Labor gets more expensive, both di- 
rectly in pay envelopes and indirectly 
in such fringe benefits as pensions and 
insurance. 

Rents, maintenance, repairs all keep 
rising. 

Depreciation charges have gone up 
in the wake of the postwar expansion, 
much of it accomplished under accel- 
erated amortization. 

Research, development, sales promo- 
tion costs are all at record heights. 

Raw materials have kept on a steady 
pressure, despite the recently spotty de- 
clines. And steel, the most important 
of all, seems headed for another leap 
upward. 

Of all the cost pressures, labor has 
probably been the heaviest. At a mini- 
mum, wages eat up 15% to 20% of 
each sales dollar; in many industries it 
takes a third or even more. And this 
is just the straight-away wage bill. 
Actually, wages play a much bigger 
part, forcing up the cost of the raw 
materials, parts, supplies, and trans- 
portation for which a company must 


vy. 

The full weight of labor costs is prob- 
ably best evidenced by the Commerce 
Dept. estimate that salaries and wages 
now make up more than half of gross 
national product. 

e Tax Cushion—For a Wall 


time, 
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PLASTICS ana ine worta of mr. Jones 


Tuere’s no telling what an old-time 
sorcerer could have done with a magic 
button like the one that makes things 
happen for Mr. Jones. 

This button is plastic. The “magic” it 
contains may come from any of more 
than 100 Hocker chemicals. 

For instance, you touch off daily 
miracles with a light switch, gear shift, 
or TV control knob. Many of these are 
made of Durez phenolic molding com- 
pounds from Hooker. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


Fountain pens, skylights, raincoats, 
generator parts—plastic, too. Muriatic 
acid, lauryl mercaptan and other chem- 
icals from Hooker help make them. 
Tough Durez industrial resins put more 
mileage into shoe soles and brake lin- 
ings—and help make super-adhesives 
for bonding plywood. 

Hooker’s own flame-resistant poly- 
ester resin, Hetron®, is shaped by fabri- 
cators into sleek sports car bodies, air- 
planes, and boats . . . translucent domes 


106 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


NIAGARA FALLS © TACOMA ® MONTAGUE, MICH. © NEW YORK ® CHICAGO ©® LOS ANGELES 


® 
DUREZ rrastics 


® 
WIALT cremicars 


for radar defense . . . colorful ceilings, 
patio roofs, room dividers. 

There’s no end to these magic proper- 
ties—toughness, strength, beauty, soft- 
ness, economy—that come from chem- 
icals to make plastics the chosen design 
material of the modern world. 

Constantly, the dependable supply of 
Hooker chemicals is expanded by 
Hooker research—to find new ways for 
chemistry to serve plastics and the 
hundreds of industries that serve Mr. 
Jones—and you. 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 


a oe Toe 

















CHICKEN 


DISTR. BY SWIFT & COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICE CHICAGO. ILL. 





Swift & Company uses Dennison Tags 


to capitalize on national advertising and speed customer recognition 


Dennioon 


Leaders in Packaging since 1844 


Perhaps a Dennison-designed 
tag can increase your sales. For 
suggestions write or call the near- 
est Dennison office. 


Framingham, Massachusetts + Chicago, Illinois * Drummondville, Quebec « Sales offices in principal cities 





FOR PROFIT’S SAKE, 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT “clues” 


It is the classified advertising section in BUSINESS WEEK. Here 
you may advertise: any product you care to introduce, for execu- 
tive personnel or offer your own services and abilities, your 
used or surplus equipment. 








Be sure to avail yourself of this great service 


“clues” 
Business Week 


330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Street analysts figured that the very 
high postwar corporate income taxes 
would tend to cushion the shock to 
after-tax earnings, even if profit mar- 
gins declined. But it turns out that 
this works only part of the time; as a 
result, experts are keeping close watch 
on movements of profit margins. 
What they have seen hasn’t pleased 
them at all, and smart investors have 
been equally disturbed. One keen ob- 
server of the market says, “Worry 
about profits, more than a decline in 
business volume, is behind recent 
liquidation in the stock market.” 
Both analysts and investors are well 
aware that, as a management authority 
recently expressed it, “There are . . . 
few things more difficult than reducing 
costs in any kind of business or indus- 
trial organization” even though “few 
things in business are more important.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Public Housing Administration late 
this month will market $110-million 
worth of new housing authority bonds. 
It planned to offer them last month, 
changed its mind because of the weak- 
ness of the tax-exempt bond market. 
+ 

Substantial minority interest in the 
Chicago Cubs, National League tail- 
enders, was sold last week in Chicago 
by A. G. Becker & Co., for an undis- 
closed client. The block was said to be 
430 shares, priced at $310 a share. 


- 
Pacific Tel & Tel has filed for permis- 
sion to offer $234-million worth of se- 
curities in late July. Bulk of the offer- 
ing would be $156.2-million worth of 
common stock, to be offered to share 
holders at $100 a share. American Tel 
& Tel, with 90% of Pacific’s stock, 
would be the higgest buyer. Rest of the 
money will come from $78-million 
worth of 32-year debentures. 
. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
sold its New York City Fordham Hill 
apartment development, which houses 
1,118 families, to an investment group. 
Price: $16-million, with the Life com- 
pany reportedly taking a $13-million 
mortgage. The sale, Equitable explains, 
enables it “to turn management prob- 
lems over to competent and experienced 

. investors, while retaining the sound 
investment advantages of a first mort- 
gage on the property.” 

. 


Home building in New York State 
slumped to a seven-year low in the first 
four months of 1956, reports State 
Housing Commissioner Joseph P. Mc- 
Murray. “Thousands of families,” says 
McMurray, “are being priced out of the 
market by the rising cost of homes.” 
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New G-E Thinline Room Air Conditioner 





fits anywhere —takes up '4 less space 


Amazing versatility gives old and new 
buildings low-cost, area-by-area air conditioning 


Because of its unique spacesaving 
design, the General Electric Thinline 
Room Air Conditioner can be in- 
stalled in virtually any window space 
with little or no projection either in- 
side or out. 

It can even be installed either all- 
inside or all-outside the windows and 
still project less than previous corre- 
sponding models. 

Thinline Room Air Conditioner in- 
stallation offers you efficient, low-cost 
operation by cooling only the areas of 
the building in use at any given time. 
With an Accessory Timer, available 


at slight additional cost, Thinlines can 
be set to go on and off automatically 
on a pre-arranged schedule for a 
seven-day cycle. 

When you invest in Thinline, you 
are assured of General Electric’s fa- 
mous dependability. You can rely on 
prompt delivery and installation. All 
units backed by a written guarantee. 

The G-E Thinline is available in ’, 
¥% and one horsepower models, all in 
the same sized housing. General Elec- 
tric Company, Appliance Park, Louis- 
ville 1, Kentucky. Most models avail- 
able in Canada. 


Progress !s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


2 1 i 

| 16 : 
Only; Y2 ‘inches thin 
Fits flush with wall, with little or no over- 
hang. To install through the wall in new con- 
struction, build in the all-metal sleeve where you 
intend to place a Thinline. Seal the sleeve until 
you are ready to install the unit. Then, slip the 
unit into the sleeve for weather-tight installation. 








Edward Coiman, ASC., Dir. Photog 


Dragnet’ TV shows 


for split-second, accurate 
records of lighting set-ups, 


comera angles for which 
“*Dragnet"’ is famous. 
For his work, for 

his pleasure, Colman 
likes the Minox's 

* Fast, sharp £/3.5 lens 





°F synchronization 

No other camera is 
so ready for action! 
At all better camera counters. 
thls ond coe 13QSO 
For literature write Dept. W 
KLING Photo Corp. 


257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York 












.and it’s 
now yours 
for 


2-COLOR 
PRICES! 


The Crocker 
Colorform 
process can give 
you the hard- 
hitting appeal of 
full color advertising 
and sales material 
at the price you're 
now paying for 

2 colors 


investigate NOW! 
Write for this free booklet. 


Dept. BWS 


H. S. CROCKER CO., INC. 


- San Francisco, 720 Mission Chicago, 350 N. Clark 
Los Angeles, 2030 E. 7th New York, 23 E. 26th St. 
Baltimore, 1600 S. Clinton 
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Bumpy Going for the Turnpikes 


Even the successful Pennsylvania pike plans toll shifts 
as costs rise, traffic falls below estimates. Building of toll roads 
is due for a slowdown—Ohio’s bond issue postponed. 


In the past couple of weeks, inflation 
and politics have caused important 
shifts by the managers of some of the 
nation’s toll roads. 

First came the unsettling news that 
passenger car rates on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike—oldest and most successful 
of the modern toll roads—would be 
upped 41% over its whole length from 
the Ohio line to New Jersey. At the 
same time, truck rates would be cut 
about 20% in an effort to draw the 
commercial traffic that is the meat and 
potatoes of any toll diet (BW—Feb.11 
"56,p43). 

The turnpike commissioners figure 
the moves will boost annual revenues by 
$4-million; the fact that a political has- 
sle has held up the toll changes hasn’t 
lightened the impact on other toll roads 
of the proposed passenger car boost, 
first of any consequence since the pike 
opened. 
¢ Extensions—The need for more reve- 
nues did not arise from the main stretch 
of the road, the 327 miles from King of 
Prussia to Ohio. This stretch, knifing 
through some of the roughest mountain 
country in the East, has always more 
than paid its way. Since it was started 
in 1939-1940, it has built up an $18- 
million surplus, and is far ahead of the 
amortization schedule of the original 
$211.5-million bond issue. 

But other, newer stretches—to Allen- 
town in the north and across the Dela- 
ware River Bridge to the east—are not 
doing so well. And none of the surplus 
can be applied to them until the bonds 
on the original stretch are all paid off, 
probably not for another five or six 
years. 

The commission itself listed these 
reasons for proposing the rate changes: 

¢ Weight limits on free roads have 
been adjusted, opening them to trucks 
that formerly had to use the turnpike. 
This has caused some attrition of pike 
traffic, especially in the less rugged 
areas in the eastern part of the state, 
and just west of Pittsburgh. 


¢ Route 22 has been widened and ~ 


rebuilt east of Harrisburg, so that trucks 
prefer to leave the turnpike there and 
take the free road directly to New York, 
instead of staying on the pike to Phila- 
delphia and then paying further tolls 
on the New Jersey Turnpike to reach 
the New York area. 

e Maintenance costs are rising all 
along the pike. 

¢ Truck traffic on the new exten- 
sion from Valley Forge to the Delaware 


River Bridge has fallen far below engi- 
neers’ estimates. 

On all the new extensions, revenues 
are running about 40% behind expec- 
tations, and bondholders are restive. 
Last year, the extensions didn’t earn 
even enough to pay interest on the 
$298-million issues that were floated to 
build them; 1956 prospects are even 
gloomier. The interest deficits are made 
up by a reserve fund, but under terms 
ot the indenture, the bondholders’ trus- 
tee—Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co.— 
can force the commission to boost tolls 
if deficits continue. There is no chance 
that revenues will mect this vear’s in- 
terest. If tolls aren’t raised by July 15, 
the bank can order a 60-day study of 
the situation, then force new tolls. It 
could even ask for lower tolls if the en- 
gineers recommended them. But odds 
now are that higher tolls will be the 
prescription. 

e Enter Politics—As if the economics 
of the pike weren’t confusing enough, 
state politics have muddled the picture 
further. The Turnpike Commission 
normally has five members, but there 
were two vacancies when the first vote 
was taken, O.K.’ing the higher tolls. 
Democratic Gov. George M. Leader— 
with the backing of highly vocal auto 
clubs and Pennsylvania newspapers—as- 
sailed the moves. The two Democrats 
on the commission were willing to re- 
verse the recommendation, but Repub- 
lican member James F. Torrance, Jr., 
refused to back down. The governor 
then appointed another Democrat to 
the commission, which voted, 3-to-1, to 
put the higher rates in the icebox until 
further studies could be made. 

Until the studies are made, by engi- 
neers and by the state senate, there will 
probably be no action on rates. How- 
ever, considering the unsatisfactory per- 
formance of the eastern extensions 
something must be done—be it volun- 
tary, or forced by the bondholders’ 
trustee. 
¢ Connecticut’s Woes—While Pennsyl- 
vania’s__ legislators and __ politicians 
haggled over tolls, Connecticut’s state 
expressway bond committee came out 
with an expected request for a boost in 
bond authorizations from $398-million 
to $447-million. The reason given was 
rising cost of materials, construction, 
and land for the 129-mile Greenwich- 
Killingly Expressway that’s now being 
built. The road’s tzaffic engineers also 
estimated that tolls would have to be 
raised before the road is even in opera- 
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Masonry needs 


moisture protection, too 


Board of Education maintenance engi- 
neers in one of the Nation's largest cities 
have coated this and thirty others of the 
school system’s 300 buildings with above- 
grade masonry water repellent made 
with UNION CARBIDE Silicones. New 
: 2 bg et Pi ghee schools are being treated as erected. In 
with UNION CARBIDE C-25 Silicone keeps water out of buildings. the scheol shown chove, leaks were sorb 
Architects, builders atid masonry contractors today widely specify ous, so brick was repointed before treat- 
ment, Result: No more moisture problems. 


Remove a duck’s “moisture protection” and it will drown. Let 
water penetrate a masonry wall and it will cause untold damage. 


Now a remarkable above-grade masonry water repellent made 


this “invisible raincoat.” It goes on easily, leaves no visible trace 
after drying, and it lasts for years and years. 


Original building beauty is maintained. The danger of cracks 

and spalling due to freezing is removed. Because silicones penetrate 
and line but do not seal masonry pores, the walls can still “breathe.” 
Staining due to efflorescence is checked. Rain simply washes dirt 
and dust to the ground. And interior water damage to wood, 

plaster, and decorating is eliminated. It works just as well on old 
buildings as new. 


There are suppliers of masonry water repellents made with 
UNION CARBIDE Silicones near you. For a representative list, write 
to Dept. K-62. 


UNION CARBIDE” SILICONES 


« 
vance mae 


2" Union C 

ue IN1ION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET [gg NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


In Canada: Linde Air Products Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “‘Union Carbide” is a trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 











SILICONES DIVISION 





tion. The proposed 20¢ minimum for 
passenger cars would be raised to 25¢. 

Connecticut's struggle with costs is 

‘highlighted by Pennsylvania’s experi- 
ence on its unprofitable eastern exten- 
sions. For instance, the stretch from 
Valley Forge to New Jersey cost around 
$98-million—around $3-million per mile. 
This was in 1954. By contrast, the origi- 
nal 16l-mile section of the pike cost 
only $70-million, with nearly $30-mil- 
lion coming from Public Works Admin- 
istration funds, back in 1939. Cost per 
mile: about $430,000. 

Actually, costs of highway construc- 
tion have risen as fast in the past 12 
months as in any similar postwar period; 
Engineering News-Record’s index of 
heavy construction stands 5.8% higher 
this week than it did a year ago. 
¢ Planning—Fast-rising costs of con- 
struction and maintenance, coupled 
with reports of mediocre revenues on 
many roads, could put a crimp in ge 
for future roads. Ohio’s plans for a 
north-south turnpike are undergoing 
vigorous scrutiny in light of the east- 
west road’s disappointing performance. 

Faced with the realities of slumping 
revenues from its east-west pike, Ohio’s 
commissioners pared down their original 
estimates for a north-south road from 
$525-million to around $385-million, 
and hoped to float bonds for that 
amount sometime this summer. But 
this week one of the road’s bond ad- 
visers, T. Henry Boyd of Blyth & Co., 
recommended that the issue be post- 
poned because “The time is not pro- 
pitious for the issuance of the bonds.” 

The key to the future of the north- 
south road now lies in the performance 
of the existing pike, where the biggest 
disappointment has been in commercial 

' revenues, running far behind original 

estimates. It had been figured that 
“ for the first seven months of the east- 

May we e p you in west Ohio pike’s existence, commercial 

revenues would account for 74% of the 

. . total—but in that time, they have been 
selecting | plant location ? only 36% of total revenues. Conse- 
bd quently, only 75% of the interest 

charges on the original issue of bonds 
were covered by revenues for the first 
seven months. Terms of the bond in- 
denture provide that surplus construc- 


























In our Omaha headquarters we have accumulated a 
vast amount of factual information covering the eleven 
western states served by Union Pacific. 


This information is kept up to date through day-by- tion funds can be used to make up 
day contacts with our traffic representatives located in deficiencies in revenues for interest, but 
cities and towns throughout that area. only for the first two payments. From 


now on, interest must be paid from 
revenues, or Ohio may find itself in 
the same predicament as Pennsylvania. 

Texas and Oklahoma also are con- 
sidering new toll roads, but aside from 


So, if you are planning to build a plant for ware- 
housing, distribution, assembly, or what not, in the 
growing West, it is quite possible that we can help you 
in selecting a location that will meet your requirements. 


For confidential information, ask your nearest U.P. a handful of states there may be little 

representative to call on you, or contact— activity in the future. Senate-House 

conferences are under way on a new 

« INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT + UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD federal highway bill for paying 90% of 
Room 417, Omaha 2, Nebraska the cost of a nationwide system; most 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD Gok tolting toll code, 2m ating tip 
until a final bill is evolved. Eno 
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When the clerk in a supermarket nonchalantly 

twists off the tops of a bunch of carrots, he’s 

creating a garbage disposal problem for the 

boss. Waste can pile up and mess up the 
415,000 pounds of precision are represented here in this structural- service areas of that shining store at an alarm- 
shape straightening machine, manufactured by Jeffrey for LozEwy- ing rate. Jeffrey created the Garbridder® to 
HYDROPRESS of New York. 70 tons had to be handled as a single unit! avoid that headache. Patterned after the Jeffrey 
This ability to build BIG, with accuracy usually associated with small waste grinder that’s used in so many sewage 
parts, is the reason why the engineering and manufacturing facilities of plants, it disposes of the garbage into the 
Jeffrey’s Special Products Division are in such demand. sewer as fast as you can feed it. 


A roller coaster has nothing on the way coal is taken Reclaiming valuable magnetite at this Jones & Laughlin coal 
for a 414 mile ride on this “longest in the country” perma- preparation plant was stepped up five-fold, when the process was 
nent conveyor. On it, Ohio Power Company moves up revamped to include Jeffrey magnetic separators. (Coal floats 
to a thousand tons of coal per hour from the cleaning and slate sinks in water that is heavied up to 1.55 specific 
plant at the mine to storage at their power generating gravity by adding magnetite.) The previous loss of 2.2 pounds 
station near Beverly, Ohio. Economic studies of the of magnetite per ton of mined material was reduced to less 
various possible methods of transporting coal led to than a half pound—a sizable saving, since they’re processing 
selection of this Jeffrey-equipped belt conveyor. 2400 tons per hour. Magnetite is pulled out of the wash water 
by the Jeffrey magnetic separators, to be re-used. 


We can help you with modern, efficient equip- 
ment for: Materials Handling « Chain Appli- 
cations e Materials Reduction « Processing 
e Sanitation « Mining . . . and with a contract 
engineering-manufacturing service for your 
products. Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! Founded in 1877 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 











Piates and bars, rods and tubes, these are but 
a few of the many strange “packages” in 
which Sylvania puts fuel for atomic reactors. 

Sylvania’s position as a leader in today’s 
most exciting industry comes from the com- 
pany’s experience, nearly a decade long, with 
the metals needed in atomic fuel elements and 
reactor components. Today, Sylvania’s atomic 
scientists and engineers are working with many 
other organizations on every major reactor 
type—to help make atomic energy a source 
of peaceful power. 


Sylvania’s nearly 2,000 scientists and en- 


/ 


< 


Nuclear fuel elements, clad in metals 
ranging from Aluminum to Zirconium, 
take many shapes at Sylvania 





gineers and many thousands of technicians 
are constantly pioneering in new fields. In 45 
plants and 18 laboratories, in 42 communities 
throughout the country, they are developing 
new techniques and finding better ways of 
doing more things for more people— in light- 
ing, radio, television, electronics, atomic en- 
ergy. Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 
Broadway, New York 19, New York; Sylvania 
Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower 
Building, Montreal, P. Q.; Sylvania Inter- 
national Corporation, 14 Bahnhofstrasse, 
Coire, Switzerland, 


| MW SYLVANIA 


LIGHTING +* RADIO «+ TELEVISION « ELECTRONICS * ATOMIC ENERGY 








THE MARKETS 


STOCK PRICES and TRADING VOLUME 
continue to move in opposite directions: 
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A Rally—But Few Hurrahs 


This week, a strange state of mind 
gripped Wall Street. There had been 
a recovery in the stock market of some 
37% of the price loss since the April 
high. But paradoxically, many Streeters 
seemed to be worrying more about the 
rally than they did about the May 
decline. 

No one was particularly impressed 
with the rally, and few were surprised 
when it faltered at midweek, after five 
days of gains. Standard & Poor's index 
of 50 industrial stocks had moved up 
from its May 28 low of 467 to 487 
last Tuesday, but most of that had 
come in one day. This week’s early 
gains could hardly be called rousing: 
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The index was up 2.8 points Monday, 
and up a tiny 0.1 points Tuesday. 

But the biggest disappointment—and 
the real reason behind the lack of back- 
ing for the rally—was the trading vol- 
ume. The feebleness of interest in 
common stocks over the first five ses- 
sions of gain was appalling. The skimpi- 
ness of trading volume chagrined those 
bulls who had belittled the May de- 
cline because volume was never very 
heavy and declined as the slump wors- 
ened. But, compared to the amount of 
interest generated since in the recovery, 
that trading volume on the downside 
was absolutedly sparkling. 
¢ Persistent enper-- The same thing 


has happened before, of course, as the 
chart above shows, but it never fails to 
dampen bullish spirits. Last October, 
in the aftermath of the “heart attack” 
price break, prices finally recovered and 
pushed strongly in mid-November to 
new bull market highs. But volume 
averaged a frail 2,061,000 shares a day 
during the rise, compared to 3.2-mil- 
lion during the Sept. 26-Oct. 11 decline. 

Then, as prices declined gradually 
until they hit a low in January of this 
year, volume averaged around 360,000 
a day better than during the sharp pre- 
ceding price advance. 

Even the best bull market move this 
vear—from early February to the April 
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high—didn’t generate much volume, al- 
though at least there was more activity 
than during the winter decline. But in 
the drop from the Apr. 6 high, volume 
averaged 70,000 shares a day better 
than during that strong bull move. All 
in all, it’s not a consistent picture of 
investor confidence in the market. 

* Summer Hope?—Up to’ midweek, 
volume in the latest recovery was aver- 
aging around 1,850,000 shares a day, 
with the few flurries of heavy trading 
coming when prices declined. The 
rally had generated no interest, inspired 
no confidence, and most Streeters this 
week glumly looked for further declines. 
Some sought help from history, look- 
ing for a summer rally. But history 
offers only the chance of an even break— 
31 out of the last 59 summers have 
produced such a rally, and that’s hardly 
a basis for inspired confidence. 

¢ Pulse-Taking—There are plenty of 
good reasons why investors—both in- 
dividual and institutional—should sit 
on the sidelines for a while. Most im- 
portant is this: No one can yet divine 
the extent of damage to the market’s 
health. 

Many analysts see in the 10% 
drop the beginnings of a withering 
away of prices, at least until business 
really booms again. Others regard the 
May slump as a “technical decline” and 
see the market consolidating itself for 
a new upward push. 

One investors’ service, in trying this 
week to perk up faded spirits, has 
come up with some strange parallels 
with today. Moody's Stock Survey 
said: 

“Even when dips of 10% or more 
occurred near the peak of a bull market, 
they have not always subdued interest 
of investors to the extent of barring a 
a strong recovery. After the March, 
1937 top, which marked the end of 
that whole bull market rise, stocks 
fell by 14%. Yet by August they had 
recovered to within just a few points 
of the earlier top. And in May, 1929, 
the market averages fell off by 10%, 
and then turned night around to a con- 
siderable new high in September.” 

But the survey neglects to add that 
both of the new highs cited were 
simply last gasp preludes to the two 
most disastrous price drops of the 20th 
Century. 
¢ Earnings Outlook—It’s doubtful 
that the stock market can swing back 
into buil market stride this year, and 
an increasing number of Streeters think 
it’s due for two or three years of 
gradually declining prices. Year-to-year 
gains in earnings and dividends will 
be skimpy, if anything, for the rest 
of this year. That’s because last year’s 
figures were so high, and so many com- 
panies currently are wrestling with fast- 
rising costs and dwindling profit mar- 
gins (page 161). 


Wall St. Talks .. 


. - . about jittery British 
investors . . . stock money in 
municipals . . . borrowing 
problems ...a crop of rumors. 


British investors appear more worried 
than their American cousins about 
stocks. In recent weeks, the ordinary 
(common) stock index of the London 
Financial Times has fallen to 22% 
below its 1955 (bull market) high, and 
14% below its peak this year. 


“Stock money has been trickling into 
municipals for several months,” accord- 
ing to Hemphill, Noyes & Co. The 
firm argues that “except by assuming 
larger purchases by such temporary buy- 
ers . . . it is hard to account for the 
increasing demand for the very short 
maturities.” 


Money market miscellany: Last 
week’s offering of $25-million Moun- 
tain States Tel & Tel 34s on a 3.45% 
basis is proving a very tough selling job. 
Some remnants are also unsold from the 
$30-million Consolidated Edison 3%s 
offered earlier to yield 3.55%. .. . 
Walter H. Drier, head of the U. S. Sav- 
ings & Loan League, thinks the Fed's 
tight money policy may have passed its 
peak, but he expects no easing in home 
mortgage credit before early fall. 
C.LT. Financial Corp. will put off ‘sell- 
ing $75-million debentures, pending 
“more favorable market conditions.” 
Gossip has it that underwriters wanted 
them to carry a 4% interest rate, while 
the company held out for 33%. 


Latest rumors have it that: Southern 
Natural Gas has been assiduously buy- 
ing Air Reduction stock . . . Stone & 
Webster, Inc., will soon spin off some 
holdings in subsidiaries to stockhold- 
ers... . Brown & Bigelow will buy the 
Rust Craft line of greeting cards. 


As Streeters see the metals: The odds 
now seem to be that there will be a 
strike in steel. But few believe the trade 
can avoid a fat award, and some ob- 
servers say each 1¢-an-hour increase in 
wages will mean a 60¢-a-ton price rise. 

. . Many feel that the U.S. price 
of copper will stabilize at 40¢ per Ib., 
after months of seesawing. Others think 
35¢ is more likely. 


“They're off!” was the cry this week 
on the American Stock Exchange. 
Shares were listed for Roosevelt Race- 
way, Inc., which operates Long Island’s 
only trotting track. It was the first 
track listing on a major exchange; only 
the second on any type of exchange. 
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Fair Exchange 


In Colonial days, a Redskin could acquire “one hat for two beaver 
skins in season” or “one hat with hatband for three beaver skins.” 
More Indians than beavers were skinned in 1703. 

Just contrast that with the exchange of dollars for space in Business 
Week! You get an audience so carefully screened that it’s 92.1% 
management men, by actual count... reading a magazine that pub- 
lishes more business news than the three leading general-news week- 
lies combined. 

There just isn’t another magazine that gives you so much manage- 
ment readership .. . across so much business and industry . . . at so 
low a cost. 


Put your advertising in business... in Business Week! 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Member—Audit Bureau of Circulations 


A fair exchange... full management-readership value 
for each advertising dollar spent ...influenced these 
financial advertisers to use Business Week in 1955: 


Aldens, Inc. (Dividend Notice) 
Allen & Company 
Atlas Corp. (Dividend Notice) 
Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Association 
Bank of Montreal 
Bank of New York, The 
Bankers Trust Company 
CIT Financial Corporation 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Chrysler Corp. (Dividend Notice) 
City Savings & Loan Association 
Commercial Credit Company 
Commonwealth Investment 
Company 
Crompton Company 
Dayton Power & Light Company 
Dillon Read & Company, Inc. 
Eberstadt, F., & Company 
Eisele & King, Libaire, 
Stout & Company 
Field, Sy 
First Boston Corporation 
First National City Bank 
of New York 
(NCB Travelers Checks) 
Fuji Bank, The 
General Dynamics Corporation 
(Annual Report) 
Glore, Forgan & Company 
Goldman, Sachs & Company 
Grimm, W. T., & Company 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New York 
Hallgarten & Company 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. 
Hayden, Stone & Company 
Heller, Walter E. & Company 
Hemphill, Noyes & Compan 
Home Insurance Company, The 


Hornblower & Weeks 
Investors Diversified Services 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
Kidder, Peabody & Company 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
Lazard, Freres & Company 
Lehman Brothers 

Loew’s, Inc. (Dividend Notice) 
Marine Midland Corporation 
Marshall & Iisley Bank 
Massachusetts Investors Trust 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 

Fenner & Beane 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

(Lion Oil Co. 

Financial Statement) 
Morgan, Stanley & Company 
Nomura Securities 

Company, Ltd. 
Northwestern National Bank 

of Minnesota 
Rail Travel Credit Agency 
Reynolds & Company 
Robbins, B. Ray, Company 
Safeway Stores, Incorporated 

(Dividend Notice, 

Financial Statement) 
Sclomon Brothers & Hutzler 
Shearson Hammill & Company 
Silver State Building 

& Loan Association 
Sinclair Oil Corporation 

(Financial Statement) 
Traveletter Corporation 
U. S. Fidelity 

& Guaranty Company 

(Dividend Notice) 
Wertheim & Company 


Source; Publishers Information Bureau 








A COMPANY'S PHYSICAL 
ASSETS-— its plants and equipment 
—may represent a sizable investment 
that looks good on a financial state- 
ment. But, of themselves, such assets 


Unless a company has an adequate and 
continuing market for its products or 
services, it cannot make a profit, nor 
is it a good investment. And, to create 


and expand such markets, the com- 
pany’s products must be recognized and 
accepted by prospective customers. 

Developing and protecting markets 
are the primary functions of Business 
Publication Advertising. Because busi- 
ness publications are edited for specific 
audiences, they enable a company to 
select its markets and deliver its sales 
messages to a concentrated group of 


NMicGRAW-HILL 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 








“In selecting a security for an endowment fund it is necessary 
to study historical facts such as earnings, dividends and 
net worth, But the future of the company is also important, 
and much more difficult to evaluate. Advertising acts as 
a window through which the analyst can see what the 
company 1s doing in its search for new products and new 
customers. Advertising is a measure of a company’s 
forward view —of its being alive.” 


WILLIAM P. DAVIS, TREASURER, OBERLIN COLLEGE 





its best prospects and customers... 
simultaneously... month after month 
..at pennies per call. 


* * * 





THAT'S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a 
financial interest or responsibility in a 
company, you will want to encourage 
the company’s management in the use -_ 
of adequate Business Publication Ad- = Assembly hour at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
vertising. 


PUBLISHING CO. inc. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS @) 














a new era of typing perfection 


The fabulous new Remington Electric Typewriter! 


Herald a new dawn of typing ease and comfort for 
secretaries and typists as the automatic electric fea- 
tures of this great performer help speedily move 
mountains of work. 

Welcome, too, a new age of impeccable correspond- 
ence for letter-signing executives. You may choose 
““your’’ Executive type style from a variety of type 
faces, and letterhead-harmonizing colored ribbons 


too, for truly perfectly printed correspondence as 
individual as your signature. 

Available in six soft pastel colors, every clean line of 
this superb machine expresses beauty with a purpose 
... it’s easily the finest Electric typewriter available. 
Send for the full-color brochure (RE8811) describing 
it. Room 1604, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Rtemington Ftand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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The mails these days are full of merchandise you didn’t order and 
don’t want—neckties, key-ring tags, phonograph records, books, and so on. 
In fact, the mailing of unordered merchandise is now a multimillion dollar 
business. 


A part of this business is legitimate enough. ‘About 50 of the nation’s 
200 large mailers of unordered merchandise are religious, charitable, or 
patriotic nonprofit organizations that use this method for raising all or 
part of their annual budgets. 


Another 150 or so large mailers are commercial companies, who swamp 
the mails with literally millions of articles of unordered merchandise each 
year. 


The real culprits are among this group—a few high-pressure operators 
who even resort to threats in order to. collect money for their unordered 
merchandise. One example will illustrate how unpleasant a situation of this 
kind can become: 


An elderly man in Florida was nearly blind, and had been unable to 
read for years. Through the mail he received an unordered book, which he 
returned at his own expense (although he didn’t have to). 


Then he began to get a series of brazen and threatening letters, demand- 
ing that he remit $1.65 for the book. He ignored them. So a new series 
began—this time purportedly from a Delaware lawyer who said he was 
handling the claim for collection. He still refused to pay the bill. 


Fortunately, not much more than threats could be leveled against him, 
even though no postal regulations govern unordered merchandise except 
when fraud is involved. 


But the Federal Trade Commission has ruled that it is a violation of 
the Federal Trade Act for a sender of unordered merchandise to claim that 
“the receiver is under obligation . . . to pay for or return the merchandise.” 


Likewise, the Better Business Bureau says: “Recipients of unordered 
merchandise are not obligated (1) to acknowledge its receipt; (2) return it; 
(3) pay for it unless used; (4) give it particular care; (5) keep it beyond a 
reasonable length of time.” 


However, BBB points out that you are obliged to surrender the mer- 
chandise to the shipper or his agent, if called for in person, within a reason- 
able length of time. But before relinquishing it, you can demand storage 
charges. 


There is a simpler way to do away with this nuisance and still stay 
within the U. S. postal statutes—just write the single word “Refused” 
across the face of any parcel or piece of mail you don’t want. Hand it 
back—unopened, of course—to the mailman or postmaster—and that’s the 
end of it for you. 


The point is this: You don’t have to accept any piece of mail, no matter 
what the reason. You don’t have to state why you won’t accept it, nor do 
you have to sign anything. So refusing the mail to begin with is the simp- 
lest way to dispose of unordered merchandise. 


This also takes care of objectionable publications that you may get 


through the mail without having subscribed to them, or having given spe- 
cific permission to anyone to send them. It’s much more effective than 
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JUNE 9. 1956 often they want to foist undesirable material on unwilling recipients. ) 


When you mark such publications “Refused,” the postman must fill out 
a form and send it to the mailer notifying him that in the future the publica- 
tion is unmailable to that particular addressee. 
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There may soon be laws that prohibit such mailings in the first place, 
so you won’t even have to go to the trouble of refusing it. The Post Office 
Dept. is trying to draft legislation right now that will screen out the worst 
offenders, and still not hurt the religious and nonprofit organizations trying 
to raise money for worthy causes. 

— 

Get your heating system in shape now for next winter. You'll get bet- 

ter service, and in some cases will actually save money. ) 


Summer is a light season for heating servicemen. This can mean 
two important breaks for you. First, the workmen will have the time to do | 
a thorough job of checking and repairing your system. Second, you’re 
likely to get much lower rates during the off season—especially if you have 
an oil burning system. 


Often only minor adjustments are necessary. Make sure servicemen 
check strainers or filter cartridges on oil burners; 85% of all service calls 
are the result of these being clogged. 


A flooded basement might have damaged your fan motor. If so, you’ll 
find that it’s a lot cheaper to have it rewound than to buy a new one, It will 
work just as well. 


Look into some of the new accessories as possible fuel savers. One of 
the best is called the Delaytrol (about $10), which can cut your fuel bill from 
5% to 10%. By delaying the oil flow until the burner reaches peak effi- 
ciency when it goes on, and cutting off the flow instantaneously when the 
burner shuts off, it insures almost complete combustion. 


Make sure your boiler doesn’t need a cleaning. Soot is an insulator 
and will waste heat. 


Note for backyard barbecuers: Newest guide is the Better Homes & 
Gardens Barbecue Book (Meredith Publishing Co.; $1.95). For beginners 
and experts, it covers everything from fire building and equipment to rec- 
ipes and instructions for 300 barbecue foods. 

——@— 

If you’re taking your car to Europe this summer, it’s wise to spend 
about $100 to have export pistons and head gasket installed in the engine. 

Reason, according to E. J. Krause of the Buick Division of General 
Motors, is that “fuel octane values are so low in many foreign countries that 
they can be injurious to high-compression engines.” Most high-compression 
ratio cars with automatic transmission require a minimum octane fuel of 
96. Most European fuels have a high octane of 89, some much less. 


Manners and modes: If you want to take the first transcontinental jet 
passenger flight scheduled by American Airlines for 1959, you'll have to 
‘ ride the second section. The first section is booked solid. . . . Look for 
white dinner suits to become the rage for semi-formal summer evening 
wear... . The federal tax on champagne is 20 times that on still wines. . . . 
For iced tea, there’s a new tea powder that dissolves in cold water. 
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EXPANSION JOINTS. 


The mightiest ships ever built are the U.S.S. Saratoga (pic- 
tured above) and her sister ship, the U.S.S. Forrestal. Each 
is almost three football fields long—and from keel to top of 
foremast, higher than Niagara Falls. Each ship’s engines de- 
liver enough power for a city larger than Baltimore. 

To prevent rattle in the condensers and connecting pump 
lines on the water circuits of these two great ships, U. S. 
Rubber Expansion Joints have been installed. These flexible, 
fire-retardant connections absorb movement, shock, and in- 
sulate against vibration, compensate for expansion and con- 


Mechanical Goods Division 


traction. Noise and rattles are deadened. Corrosion by 
electrolysis in bolts, joints and piping is eliminated. 

U.S. Expansion Joints are at work on most types of pres- 
sure or vacuum lines, afloat or ashore. They are used, for 
example, in air-conditioning units in office buildings, power 
plants, factories— wherever piping must be protected against 
vibration or movement of the line. These money-saving pro- 
longers of pipe life are obtainable at any of the 28 “U.S.” 
District Sales Offices or write United States Rubber, Mechani- 
cal Goods Division, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y, 


United States Rubber 





How much is “all” 


‘Save the surface and you save all” 


@ Just how much is the “all” that the paint industry 
saves. It’s more than a house. It’s about 95 billion 
board-feet of timber for housing alone in the last ten 
years. It’s millions of tons of steel. It’s a basic part of 
a program that has poured approximately $35 billion 
into the home-building sector of our economy. It has 
saved billions of dollars of our accumulated national 
investment in plants, farms, homes and other structures. 

The paint industry is among the most alert and pro- 
gressive known. Its growth figures alone prove that. 
About a hundred years ago, there were 4 paint manu- 
facturers with a total of 22 employees. Today, there 


Divisions and principal products . . . CHEMICAL Division—lead and zinc pigments and oxides, sulphuric acid « FABRICON 
PRODUCTS DivisiON—automotive products, plastics, waxed paper and cellophane food wrappers « INSULATION DIVISION— 
aluminum combination storm enclosures, mineral wool insulations, diatomaceous earth products « MINING & SMELTING 
DIviSiON—zinc, lead, germanium, cadmium + OHIO RUBBER COMPANY DivisioN—molded and extruded rubber products. 


snee i EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company, General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


when you 














are over 1,400 paint manufacturers with more than 
70,000 employees and sales of more than a billion and 
a half dollars. 

To see how today’s paints have brightened modern 
living, picture a street, a house, a room without paint. 
All would be dull, drab, dilapidated. 

As one of America’s largest producers of both lead 
and zinc pigments, Eagle-Picher takes pride in helping 
“Save the surface”—beautifully and colorfully. Today, 
Eagle-Picher is supplying one or more products to 95% 
of all paint manufacturers. We welcome opportunities 
to share our diversified experience. Drop us a line. 
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Here’s What the CED Concludes About Taxes— 


e A surplus in the cash budget can justify a tax cut. 


Any cut should be at least $2-billion. 


e Such a cut can probably be made now, effective Jan. 1, 1957. 


Any cut made should give priority to: 


1. Reducing income tax rates, particularly in the over-60% brackets. 


2. Cutting the corporate rate from 52% to 50%. 


3. Reducing excises on autos. 


4. Reducing excises on liquor and tobacco. 


The Case for a Tax Cut Now 


Before Congress breaks up and heads 
for the hustings, it must decide whether 
to do anything about taxes. The recom- 
mendations above—made by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, a 
research organization of leading busi- 
nessmen and scholars—are bound to af- 
tect the thinking of many a congress- 
man and Administration official who 
would like to have a good strong eco- 
nomic and moral case for doing what, 
to a politician, comes naturally—that 
is, cutting taxes in an election year. 

They may also bolster the convic- 
tions of some congressmen who hesi- 
tate, in an election year, to do what 
comes a lot less naturally—give bigger 
tax-cut benefits to upper-bracket income 
earners and to corporations. 

The words of CED carry weight be- 
cause the group has built up a reputa- 
tion for working toward the general 
public interest—toward a better balanced 
tax structure, long-run economic growth, 
and short-run economic stability. Its 
studies and recommendations on taxes 
go back to 1947, when it laid down the 
principles of its “stabilizing budget 
policy.”” This called for setting tax rates 
high enough to balance the cash budget 
—not the administrative budget—or yield 
a moderate surplus under conditions of 
high employment. It is a simple enough 
aim that runs into all sorts of complica- 
tions. 
¢ Cash Budget—First of all, there’s the 
question of using the cash budget—not 
the administrative budget—as what de- 
termines whether government spending 
is or isn’t in balance. The advantage 
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of using the cash budget is that it’s a 
better means of determining the effects 
of all money the government takes out 
of or puts into the U.S. economy. 

The cash budget includes items that 

aren’t in the administrative budget, 
most importantly receipts and expendi- 
tures of social security trust funds. 
Payments into and out of the trust 
funds are big; receipts are running 
about $12-billion a year, expenditures 
about $10-billion. This means that the 
cash budget surplus is about $2-billion 
larger than that of the administrative 
budget. 
* Room for Tax Cut—The Treasury 
estimates that the administrative budget 
surplus for the fiscal year that ends 
June 30 will be $1.8-billion; the staff of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation puts the sur- 
plus at $2.3-billion. So the cash budget 
surplus would be $4-billion to $4.5-bil- 
lion. If we do as well in fiscal 1957, 
that would leave—by CED's cash 
budget-balancing policy—room for a 
substantial tax cut. 

Actually, CED’s present policy would 
favor using much more of such a cash 
surplus for tax-cutting than it would 
have favored in 1947. The 1947 policy 
interpreted the phrase “balance the cash 
budget . . . or yield a moderate surplus” 
as meaning that tax rates should be set 
to yield a $3-billion “target” surplus 
when 96% of the labor force is em- 
ployed. 

Since then, the ratio of national debt 
to national income has been cut from 


113% in 1950 to 75% in 1956. Rapid 


economic growth—while the national 
debt was virtually constant—has pro- 
duced this sharp drop in the burden of 
the debt. So CED says it’s now much 
more important to cut taxes than to 
reduce the national debt. It favors 
merely balancing the cash budget—not 
generating a surplus—until taxes have 
been reduced significantly. 
¢ New Emphasis—As in 1947, CED's 
present policy is aimed at producing 
balance “under conditions of high em- 
ployment.” In an inflationary boom, 
this means raising tax rates and using 
surpluses to reduce the national debt; 
in a serious recession, it means cutting 
tax rates and incurring deficits, as a 
means of stimulating employment. 
Within this basic position, CED now 
puts much greater emphasis on rapid 
economic growth than it did in 1947, 
It regards this growth as a prime re- 
quirement for reducing the burden of 
the national debt and for other im- 
portant objectives, such as national se- 
curity. With present tax rates, it 
arghes, economic growth will be best 
promoted if budget surpluses are put 
back, through tax cuts, into the “active 
stream of private income where they 
can be an incentive to enterprise and a 
source of funds for venturesome invest- 
ment.” 
¢ The Case for a Cut—Applied to the 
present economic situation, the CED 
position adds up to a case for cutting 
taxes. The CED statement doesn’t say 
this clearly; it hedges its position with 
“ifs” as to the immediate economic out- 
look: 
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Bigger Loads 
+ Less Spillage 
= More Productive capacity 


4 


3 


The roll-back bucket action of the new model HA “PAYLOADER” | 


is a big reason why this little tractor-shovel handles more material, 
faster and at less cost than heavier machines with larger engines. 
Another BIG reason is the exclusive built-in hydraulic shock ab- 
sorber that cushions the load during travel — reduces spillage and 
permits higher travel speeds. 


““PAYLOADER" superiority on bulk-material handling work is the 
result of 34 years of pioneering and leadership in tractor-shovel 
manufacture. ““PAYLOADER" is also the only complete, proven line 
of tractor-shovels — from 14cu. ft. to 2% cu. yd. capacity —a 
size for every purpose. There is a nearby Distributor ready to give 
you full information. 


PAYLOADE FP’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Name 





PAYLOADER’ FS 





Company 





Street 





City 





State 
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e If the outlook is for a cash sur- 
plus of $2-billion or more, cut taxes. 

¢ If, however, the outlook is for 
serious recession, cut taxes substantially 
anyway. 

e If the outlook is for inflation 
that “is clearly beyond the ability of 
monetary policy to control,” don’t cut 
taxes even if a big surplus is in sight. 

CED’s economists aren’t worrying 
about inflationary dangers too great for 
the Fed to handle but, to be on the 
safe side, they propose that the tax cut 
be made effective Jan. 1, 1957. That 
would give monetary and credit author- 
ities time to build fences against any 
extra inflationary push that a tax cut 
might cause. 
¢ Where to Cut—The CED statement 
puts great stress not just on whether to 
cut taxes but also on how to cut them. 
CED wants to see cuts used for “signifi- 
cant tax reforms.” That’s why it favors 
passing up a tax cut if the budget sur- 
plus is small—it doesn’t want to see 
surpluses frittered away on insignificant 
changes. 

If a $3-billion or $4-billion tax cut is 
possible, here’s how CED thinks it 
should be made: 

¢ First priority should go to reduc- 
ing individual income tax rates in all 
brackets, with strong emphasis on cut- 
ting high bracket rates—those over 60% 
—in order to reduce their “distorting 
effects on incentives and economic ac- 
tivity.” CED estimates that a rate re- 
duction that would give significant re- 
lief in all brackets would cut annual 
revenue by $2-billion to $3-billion. 

¢ Second priority should be given 
to cutting the corporate income tax 
rate by two points, from 52% to 50%. 
CED regards this as a small but im- 
portant step in the right direction. It 
says the tax is “capricious” in its im- 
pact, distorts business decisions by over- 


- stressing tax considerations, encourages 


debt rather than equity financing, 
weighs particularly heavily on small 
businesses that are just starting out. 
CED figures that a two-point cut in 
this rate would reduce revenues by 
about $900-million. 
¢ Excise Taxes—Finally, CED urges 
that the reduction in excise taxes on 
motor vehicles, alcoholic beverages, and 
tobacco that’s scheduled for April, 1957, 
should be permitted to go into effect, 
if enough revenue is available. If all 
revenues are insufficient to permit all 
the scheduled excise cuts to be made, 
priority should go to cutting the tax 
on motor vehicles. 

CED opposes these excise taxes be- 
cause they discriminate against pro- 
ducers and consumers of certain prod- 
ucts. The scheduled cut in the motor 
vehicle tax would cost about $300-mil- 
lion. Cuts in the excises on liquor and 
tobacco would add another $500-mil- 
lion to the revenue loss. Eno 
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Niagara Mohawk’s formula...add power...and grow 


Western New York was stretching its 
muscles. But to grow, like many other 
areas, it needed electrical power. 

That’s where Niagara Mohawk 
stepped in with its formula for com- 
munity growth . . . a 204,000 kw steam 
plant at Lake Erie waters’ edge . . . all 
the power the area needed. One of the 
most modern in the world, the Dunkirk 
steam station is wired with Rome ther- 
moplastic control cables. 

Why Rome? 

For many good reasons. First of all, 
long-time dependability. Also, Rome 
thermoplastic control cables are easier 
to install, handle, strip, and splice. 
They have a high-gloss, friction-free 
surface which facilitates pulling into 
conduit and control cabinets. They are 
small in diameter permitting neat in- 
stallation, saving space and materials. 

In the case of Dunkirk, individual 





conductors are insulated with RoLene 
(polyethylene) unaffected by water 
absorption, electro-osmosis, and low 
temperatures conditions which 
often cause service interruptions. The 
outside sheath is of Rome Synthinol®, 
tough and long wearing, providing 
exceptional resistance to moisture and 
corrosion, abrasion and flame. They 
may be buried direct in earth, installed 
in ducts, trays, racks, strung aerially 

. or run in circuits combining all 
four. They are recommended for oper- 
ating temperatures up to 75’ C. 


ROME 


Oy Ay / 


aj 


Because of its Dunkirk experience, 
Niagara Mohawk was quick to specify 
Rome thermoplastic control cables for 
its subsequent Albany steam station, 
near Albany, New York. 

The ability to produce cables for 
tough operating conditions, where the 
utmost in dependability is required, is 
a hallmark of Rome Cable . . . good 
reason for letting Rome Cable engi- 
neers serve you whenever you have a 
wiring problem. Rome Cable Corpora- 
tion, Rome, New York; Torrance, 
California. 





Wire up today for tomorrow's industry 


saves 50% of 
hand unloading cost 


One man handles wet or 


dry, hot or cold bulky mate- 
pumps ITSELF 


rials in a fraction of manual 


handling time. Your Roura 
ays for itself before you 
now it. . lasts for years 
under toughest usage. 
Makes any truck a dump 
truck attached or de- 
tached in 3 seconds. Also 
available on live skids or with 
wheels or casters. Sizes from 
. 14 to 2 cubic yards. 
RIGHTS ITSELF Roura makes ’em rugged 
. . extra heavy metal . 
continuous-seam welded .. . 
braced and double braced 
. balanced for easy opera- 
- - tion. Thousands in use by the 
LOCKS ITSELF biggest names in industry. 


RPOUPRPA 
--~— Self Dumping -——— 
lOPPE Pr 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


- 

r ! 
; WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your | 
j letterhead and mail to | 
! | 








WHEN BUSINESS MEN WANT BUSINESS 
NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK 


CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


Why the Farmer Is in Trouble 


The farmer's plight — declining farm 
income — almost certainly will be the 
No. 1 issue of this fall’s elections. You 
will be hearing a lot of talk from each 
of the parties about what they are doing 
or propose to do to help the farmer out 


of his present economic fix. A look at 
the following charts, prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Economics » shows 
why the farmer is in trouble and why 
— be no easy matter to pull him out 
of it 


Surpluses keep piling up... 


WHEAT 


Though production has been curtailed, surplus ex- 


ceeds a full year’s needs. 


Millions Bushels 


COTTON 


id aeleltia ties! 


v Accumulated 
ne Surplus 


cat 7 a Export 


Consumption 


Surplus also has piled up to a year’s need. 


Millions of Bales 


Production 


Accumulated 
Sirplus 


Export 


Consumption 
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How fo master the molecule . . 


The rope-like structures above are lithium soap fibres 
used in making grease. They have been magnified 300,000 
times by an RCA Electron Microscope. At Atlantic 
Refining Company, research scientists use the electron 
microscope to probe deep into the basic structure of all 
types of lubricants. By studying the molecular properties 
of these lubricants through the miracle of electron 
microscopy, they are able to accelerate development 
of more efficient grease systems for today’s ultra- 
precision machinery. 


The RCA Electron Microscope provides direct magnifi- 
cations ranging from 1400 to 30,000 times, with useful 
photographic enlargements up to 300,000 times. Easily 















. with an RCA Electron Microscope 


operated by any competent technician, the electron 
microscope permits deep study of structures heretofore 
not possible. Its application in industry, government, 
hospitals and schools is virtually unlimited. From aerosols 
to zymology and hundreds of subjects between, a new 
understanding is emerging about the secrets of matter 
... through the RCA Electron Microscope. 
s . ° .* « . e e . . . 

For free booklet on the profitable uses of RCA Electron 
Microscope, or for information on other RCA electronic 
products, write Dept. UD-163, Radio Corporation of 


America, Commercial Electronic Products, Bldg. 15-1, 
Camden, N. J. 





- a 
RCA Theatre Equipment is in- 


RCA 16mm Projectors are light- RCA Microwave provides point- RCA Industrial TV watches proc- 
weight, compact, simplest to oper- to-point communication by radio esses, protects property, verifies creasingly the choice of motion 
ate. Used for selling, demonstrating, signals. For pipelines, railroads, bank signatures. TV comeras go picture exhibitors. The line includes 


teaching ... by businesses, schools, 


churches, hotels, institutions. other qualified users. 


RADIO CORPO 


utilities, government agencies, and 


where it's too hot, too dangerous, 
or impractical for personnel. 


everything for the modern theatre 
... both outdoor and indoor. 


RATION of AMERICA 





+ 


GUTH GRATELITE” LOUVER- DIFFUSER 


or 


ig 


Write for free DATA AND 


PLANNING GUIDE 


Th 


TRUSTED \e 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 


2613 Was 


He'll be interested in the data we've 
packed into this little 8-page booklet. 

It provides a yardstick for measuring 
the actual calling power of his sales 
staff—if the product sells to business 
and industry ... points up those parts 
of the job which can be delegated to 
Business Publication Advertising. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man, or write 
us, for a copy of “How Many Accounts 
Can Your Salesmen Handle?” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Headquarters for Business Information 


TT 
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Surpluses continue even though... 


LAND USE has not changed much and 


fewer MANHOURS are being worked. 


1947-49 = 100 
150 





Manhours 











Farmers are piling on more FERTILIZER .. . 


1947-49 = 100 
200 




















and using more EQUIPMENT .. . 


Hiveratels; 


a 5M: 
1955 


Motor Trucks 
1940 i 10 
1955 

iL alate Maatelaatiacst 
1940MMME 175 Tho 
1955 740 Thous 


'@elilsiils 
1940 MM 190 1 
1955 960 Thous 
atctealelaline | @lelas Mala <6: 
1940 HM 110 Thos 


1955 660 Th 
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FORTY YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


if 
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When you step on the gas and feel a quick smooth 
surge from your new high horsepower car you're prob- 
ably not thinking of platinum. Unless. of course, there's 
money in the bank and that anniversary is coming up 
next week 

But, there is a strong platinum link between your car's 
engine and such a satisfying surge of power The chances 
are the super-motor fuel that makes your car perform up 
to its full capabilities got that way because of platinum. 

Many of the high-octane gasolines being produced 


today are made by a UOP process called Platforming, 


te plein ilies 'n. wit il 





with which UOP pioneered the use of precious platinum 
in a catalyst for making super-motor fuels. And this is 
just one of many processes developed by UOP research 
and engineering. 

For more than forty years, UOP research laboratories 
have been developing better and more economical 
methods of refining petroleum. These UOP processes, 
available to any refiner, have been an important factor 
in the refining industry's ability to keep ahead of the 
demands of our modern economy, not only in motor 


fuels but in many products from petroleum. 


une UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 ALGONQUIN ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


IN PETROLEUM REFINING TECHNOLOGY 





Electric Motor Repair Company 
Praises KLIXON Protectors for 
Added Safety in Fire Prevention 


ILION, N. Y.: T. H. Crisler and F. C. Fay of 
Crisler-Fay Electric Service iasist on Klixon 
Protector motors for safety and insurance. 
They say 





“Our field experience has caused us to insist 
on selling Klixon Protected Motors for the 
added safety in fire prevention, and insurance 
against motor burnouts”’. 


NEW FREE SOOKLET 

“The Story of the Spencer Disc” 
A truly interesting, inform- 
ative booklet which gives 
the history of the Spencer 
Disc. It tells how the disc 
was discovered, how it op- 
erates, how it was first used 
and how it is now used in 
various Klixon Products. 
Write for your Free copy, 
today. 


METALS & CONTROLS CORP. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT Div. 
2606 Forest Street 
Attleboro, Mass. 


GUARD AGAINST 


AUTOMATIC 
EMERGENCY 
LIGHTS 


Big Beam Model 
2ATW with storage 
battery and built-in 
chorger that keeps 
battery fully charg- 
ed at all times. 
It's so easy te be protected against all the 
terrible consequences of sudden light failure. 
Install a Big Beam automatic emergency 
light now (choose from a variety of models). 
Just plug it into any convenient lighting out- 
let. Then when lights fail . . . your Big Beam 
will come on instantly and provide hours of 
bright, SAFE illumination. Write for de- 
scriptive bulletin. 


UC LITE MFG.C 1074 W. Hubbard Street 


Chicago 22, Illinois 
iN CANADA: Bernard Marks & Co., lid 
70 Claremont St., Toronto 3, Ontario 


with the result that PRODUCTIVITY has risen sharply. 


PER ACRE 

















FARM OUTPUT has risen faster than POPULATION . . . 


1910-14 = 100 
9 — we 





at the same time that 
the U.S. SHARE IN THE WORLD MARKET has slipped. 


s 


— ‘World Market 
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Through this acoustical ceiling comes the 
cleanest, best-conditioned air! 








A Dramatic Use of Rey 


ors cient 
$e . 





Clean air, precisely controlled for cemperature and humidity is essen- 
tial in aircraft instrument manufacture. Sound conditioning is also 
important...for worker productivity. Marion Electrical Instrument Co., 
Manchester, N. H., achieved both objectives by using ReynoCoustic 
as part of the air-conditioning system. 

This provides noise reduction up to .90, high at all frequencies... 
plus draft-free distribution of clean, conditioned air to all points. 
Humidity is kept close to 50% at 72° F. Maximum gradient across 
the room is 1° F. Year-round range is 72°-75° F. This permits a 
standard reference for measurements and calibrations. 

These ReynoCoustic panels are white-enameled. They are also 
supplied in natural-color aluminum. 


A complete installation service is available. For name of nearest 
franchised acoustical applicator, call the Reynolds office listed under 
“Building Materials” in classified phone books of principal cities. For 
literature, write to Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products Divi- 
sion, 2021 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


See “FRONTIER,” Reynolds great dr tic series, S 


wW ,.<t© 


noCoustic 




















Typical ReynoCoustic application— 
panels and fiber glass backing rest 
on aluminum tees and angles. 
Marion Co. installation by Post 
Products, Inc., Boston, uses same 
method to suspend ceiling 3’ below 
insulated roof. This space forms 
plenum for air conditioning system 
designed by Marion, engineered by 
Cobe & Foster, Inc., Manchester 
System forces pre-filtered condi- 
tioned air into plenum at 24,000 cfm. 








days, NBC-TV Network 


REYNOLDS 38 ALUMINUM 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 








As a consequence: 
PRICES OF THINGS FARMERS SELL have slumped . 


Use CE A Be waver sre | 
Aluminum Wire 


Made to your 
exact specifications, 
highest quality, 
excellent delivery 


SS 


j h ) , 
n [eo © | S and since PRICES FARMERS PAY have held firm . . . 


WIRE & ALUMINUM CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 





Prices Paid 


Cc 


Gata at rad? 


Burdened down with 


a problem in design diminution, 


\\ 





weight reduction, power capsulation? 
lighten the load on your mind; send for 
the amazing story of how MPB’s 


i 
such as these BALL BEARINGS ACTUAL SEE 


make designing a breeze. 





% miniature PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. 
11 Precision Park, Keene, N. H. 


Please send MPB’s new Catalog to 
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Part-time farmers are factory men-in 
THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


This is really living . . . where a man can 
work in a plant . . . then go home to land 
he can call his own! Here’s open-air country 
living—where the air is clean and the grass 
is green—and youngsters grow healthy, 
happy and strong. Yes, in this prosperous 
region there are 23,066 part-time farmers 
. . . men with a job in the city and a home 
and land to till in the country . . . steady, 
industrious men . . . the kind of men you'll 
like as employees. 

Highly desirable man power is just one of 
the many factors which make THE CENTER 
OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA a logical choice for 
your new plant location. Other factors in- 





© 1956, 0. B. Co, 1 
OHIO EDISON COMPANY 


clude: nearness to raw materials and rich 
markets, excellent transportation facilities, 
plenty of fuel and dependable electric power. 
Here your business achieves decentraliza- 
tion without isolation. Your plant is near 
America’s great markets but unhampcred 
by industrial congestion. 

When you seek a location for a new plant 
or warehouse, it will pay you to get the full 
story about THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA. Sent promptly without obligation. 
Just write: Area Development Department: 
Ohio Edison Company, 47 North Main St., 
Akron 8, Ohio; or Pennsylvania Power Com- 
pany, 19 East Washington St., New Castle, Pa. 


Onio Editon System 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER COMPANY 





What all that adds up to is that... 


INCOME rel ancelsit elejelelielitels FROM FARMING is ros ai 


“BUON while the rest of the economy has been prospering 
VIAGGIO” en 


with 


N C 5 4 pw felatelalel Mm ist@elil= ee 
ee | 
TRAVELERS 0 | 
CHECKS 75 
t's “Buon Viaggio” — “good traveling”, 25 
t ighout the world, in Italy or Ithaca with 
t National City Bank Travelers Checks. Ay Ms : 


» spendable as cash for goods and 
everywhere; but unlike loose cash, 2 
value is immediately refunded if 
; are lost or stolen. Carried by 
for over half a century, this handy 
currency is ‘‘great for going places.”’ 
l per $100. 


Buy them at your bank the NUMBER OF FARM and AVERAGE FARM has 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OPERATORS has declined .. . increased in SIZE. . 
TRAVELERS CHECKS a cres per Far 


Backed by 
The First Notional City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Building ? — Remodeling? 
FIND OUT HOW A 


ZONOLITE’ 


Case histories on 
file show hew 100% 
fireproof Zonolite 
vermiculite concrete . 
can reduce premi- jie, - 
ums as much as one- at ~ . So AVERAGE INCOME PER FARM OPERATOR 
half. Other benefits: [aaa" == . é ‘ 
weighs as littleas == has risen slightly since 1950 
% as much as ordi- 
nary concrete. Out- 
lasts any building. 
Can be used as Florsheim Shoe 
insulation and roof Company building, 
deck combined. Chicago, lilinois. 
When you're ing ZONOLITE concrete 
over your building root insulation. 
plans with the archi- 
tect, remember all 
these benefits. 
FREE BOOKLET for Busy Executives 
-s4 
ZONOLITE COMPANY, Dept. BW 66 
135 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Winois 


Please send me your Free book, CA-2 titled “Roof 
Decks and Roof insulation” telling how insulating 
Zonolite roots cut building and insurance costs. 


tants, 
Firm 


Dollers per Operator 
Address 
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this is 
‘a cube 


of 
gallium 


*K 


...this is 
‘a bar 

ne re er of 
——————— «iron 


Total gallium production capacity is 
approximately 10,000 grams per 
month. 





120,000,000 tons. 


Gallium was discovered in 1875, yet it has been produced commercially only 
a few years. Few people know what it is, and exploration of potential uses 
has barely begun. 

Iron, on the other hand, is one of the oldest metals known to man. Every- 
one is familiar with its products and uses. 

To emphasize the contrast—an ounce of gallium costs considerably more 
than a ton of iron. 

Yet these two metals have one thing in common—they are sold to industry, 
with the aid of industrial advertising. In fact, they present no greater contrast 
than dozens of other products which are advertised in industrial magazines 
or through other media such as direct mail, trade shows, films, bulletins, etc. 

Every product and service used by industry is advertised in some way or 
other, from machine screws selling at a few cents apiece to complete manu- 
facturing plants involving an investment of several million dollars. The total 
expenditure for industrial advertising of all types in 1955 was probably not 
less than one billion dollars, and it grows steadily, year after year. 

This extensive use of industrial advertising is due to just one fact—it pays stl i 
off! Most industrial products require personal selling, but advertisers know, tum; a rare metallic ele- 
from long experience, that they get more sales, at less cost, when personal Seen ad a rage 
selling is reinforced by well-planned, intelligently-produced advertising. point (85°F). 


National Industrial Advertisers Association, Inc. 
271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of indus- 
trial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, Boston, BurFraLo, CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, CoL_umBuUs, Da.ias-FortT WortTH, DENVER, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., 
Hartrorp, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, 
MonTREAL, QuE., Newark, New YorK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, 
RocuestTer, Rockxrorp, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., YOUNGSTOWN. 





clues: 


Published: 
advance. 
Ra te 


for position 


weekly—closes 12 days in 


$8.00 per line ($4.00 per line 
wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
2 words for box number. 


count 


——————E———————— 
REPLIES (Bow No.) iddress to office nearest you 
VEW VORK: P. 0. Bow 12 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave 11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post 8t. (4) 


’ 


EMPLOYMENT 


= Selling Opportunity Offered == 


AAAA manufacturer of industrial filtration equip- 

has openings for e xperienc ed manufactur- 

s representatives in Chicago and Pittsburgh 
tories. RW-1928, Business Week 


Positions Wanted 
Semi-Retired (GE) Engineer has available time to 


s representative, administrator or buyer 
t ea. PW-1910, Business Week 


en years broad, diversified experience: keen 
t luate engineer, consultant; now 
fficer small company. Record of suc- 
praising and fund raising for ven- 
. processes. Eastern location 

Business Week. 


Experienced salesman, age 30, desires connection 
manufacturer seeking representation in 
England. PW-1913, Business Week 


Horverd Sophomore desires NY summer ma 
raining job. Physics Major (types 100 
bookkeeping, advertising exp.). PW-1914, 

iwiness Week 


Corporation Aircraft Pilot, multi-engine, instrument, 
00 hours. Excellent training, experience and 
ferences. Available June 15. PW-1893, Busi- 

ness Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translation? All Languages. Your Ads, 
manuals, catalogs, film scripts, house organs, 
sale letters. Turn-around service on business 
respondence, typed on your own letterhead. 
hnical and industrial material a specialty 


» Overseas 


Services. 


10 West 42nd eGr New York 3 
=== Registered Patent Attorney=>>—= 


Patent information Book withowt obligation. 
G. Miller, 66BW2, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


“CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


Contras Packaging—Prepare and pockege woxes, 
ms, liquids. Glass, tin or tubes. No foods. 
I fic nt plant responsible personnel. Ware- 
pping facilities. Located Birming- 
nity Write Mr Horace 
ttemore Corp.—4805 Garrison Blivd., 

Md. Or phone Liberty 2-2330 


When Answering 


BOX NUMBERS ... 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individvel box number. Be sure to address 


sepercte replies for each advertisement. 


Dollars per Capita 


4 


; 


The VALUE OF FARM REAL ESTATE 





has béen rising 


Real Estate Del 


955 


Financial Asset 


Other Debt 


Real Estate Debt 


AVERAGE INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES 


HB Nonfarm Population 


Farm Population 


still lags behind income of rést of economy 
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THE TREND 





Taxes: It's Time to Start Cutting 


The statement on taxes by the Committee for 
Economic Development (page 181) makes a great 
contribution. It provides a basis for constructing a 
tax reduction program for this year in line with the 
essential long-run objectives that federal budget 
policy should serve. 

The first of these objectives is to enforce disci- 
pline in government spending, to compel legislatcrs 
to consider costs whenever they make expenditure 
decisions. The requirement that the budget be bal- 
anced—in times of prosperity—is stili the best 
means of insuring government economy. 


For Economic Stability 


But the budget-balancing objective is no longer 
the be-all and end-all of federal budget policy. Bal- 
ancing the budget is less important in any given 
year than keeping the nation’s economy sound and 
stable. So, the second objective of tax policy is to 
prevent the economy from swinging wildly toward 
inflation or recession. 

Planning the federal budget to balance when the 
economy is at a high employment level will con- 
tribute to this objective. For a boom will cause tax 
receipts to exceed planned expenditures and thereby 
offset inflationary pressures. On the other hand, if 
the economy sags below the expected employment 
level, tax receipts will fall below government spend- 
ing, thereby providing some stimulus to the econ- 
omy. But budget and tax policy is, of course, only 
one element in the government’s arsenal for stabiliz- 
ing the economy. Other federal policies—such as 
Federal Reserve operations—also can be used. 

The third objective of federal budget policy, as 
CED sees it, is to strike a reasonable balance be- 
tween reducing the national debt and reducing the 
burden of taxes. This is likely to be the crucial issue 
before Congress in the period between now and 
adjournment—and the way this issue is resolved will 
largely determine whether or not there is to be a tax 
cut this year. Here the CED report is particularly 
penetrating and forthright. 

For CED maintains that tax reduction should now 
take precedence over reducing the national debt—if 
it can be done without serious inflationary conse- 
quences. CED puts immediate emphasis on cutting 
taxes rather than debt, because it would promote 
rapid economic growth in the nation. Growth is the 
key to our future welfare and security. 

Indeed, the outcome of the world struggle between 
Communism and capitalism may largely depend 
upon our ability to grow faster than the Soviet bloc. 
In our system, a tax structure that curbs saving, in- 
vestment, and economic growth may be an anchor 
around our necks. 


196 


CED doesn’t dismiss debt reduction as unimpor- 
tant; it still has great significance as an anti-infla- 
tionary weapon. But it suggests that debt reduction 
and tax reduction do not necessarily conflict, for a 
tax reduction that stimulates growth may also re- 
duce the burden of the debt. 

In fact, the burden of debt has been lightened 
more rapidly than most people realize. In 1950, the 
national debt was equal to 113% of national income. 
Today it amounts to only 75% of national income. 
As we continue to grow—and if we avoid major war 
or depression—the burden should diminish. 

These objectives—of economic growth, economic 
stability, and financial responsibility—determine the 
form that CED thinks a tax cut should take in 1956. 


To Reduce Inequities 


The U. S. tax system appears to have been created 
on two basic principles: (1) Grab the taxes where you 
can, (2) make loopholes when the victims scream too 
loud. The result is a system that more and more 
violates the principle that persons with equal in- 
comes should be taxed equally. It distorts economic 
activity seriously by making tax avoidance, rather 
than efforts to produce more goods and services, the 
object of personal and business strategy. CED con- 
siders that, as a practical matter, these defects can 
be corrected only by cutting taxes. 

As soon as a cut is possible, CED would start 
by cutting individual income taxes in all brackets, 
but particularly the upper ones. For people in the 
top brackets, it is now pretty foolish to undertake 
risks in order to earn more income, for they can 
keep only a negligible part of their added income. 

CED is against a tax-cutting program based on 
increasing individual exemptions. It feels that the 
growth of the economy would be hampered rather 
than helped by stimulating consumers’ purchasing 
power at the expense of savings and investment. 

CED wants to start shaving the corporate income 
tax that weighs so heavily on smaller outfits, hits 
different individuals and companies unequally, and 
encourages companies to go into debt rather than 
raise equity financing. 


The Time Is Now 


We go along with the program. We think the time 
to start it is now. The danger of inflation seems to 
us—and, we believe, to practically all other observ- 
ers of our economy—to be virtually gone. 

So, if—as is now expected—the federal govern- 
ment produces a budget indicating a substantial sur- 
plus for 1957, we think Congress should put through 
a tax cut. It should be along the lines that CED 
has laid down; it should go into effect Jan. 1. 
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Let Freedom Ring! 


From the moment the spirit of ’76 was 
born with the shot heard ’round the world 
and proclaimed with the ringing of the 
Liberty Bell... sounds have played a vital 


part in our American freedom! 

Today, the freedom of every man, wo- 
man and child of this nation is inseparably 
linked with another sound — the protective 
roar of great new jet aircraft like Convair’s 
delta-wing supersonic F-102A all-weather 
Interceptor. 

The modern minutemen of the U.S.A.F. 
Air Defense Command who fly these jet 
aircraft for your protection never relax 
their vigil. Let Freedom Ring! 
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JUST FLICK THIS KNOB (highly magnified here, of course) on a 


Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine and you switch from job to job. 


turns one accounting machine into four 


UP FRONT JOB SELECTION. This This complete Sensimatic flexibility 
four-job selector knob connects with is truly another Burroughs “touch of 
the “brain,” or sensing panel, inside genius’ —equalled only by a Sensi- 
a Sensimatic. The panel’s hundreds of matic’s speed, accuracy, and over-all 
tiny metal “reflexes” divide up into simplicity of operation. 


four separate, specialized accounting Sensimatics come in six different 


series—two to 19 totals. We suggest 

you write us—or, better yet, call our 

nearest branch office for a demon- 
That’s why your Sensimatic is so stration. Burroughs Corporation, 

versatile . . . and why today’s Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Sensimatic will stay modern tomorrow. 


cs 


jobs. You select the job you want 
instantly, automatically with a simple 
turn of the knob. 
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For when you change accounting 

methods, you simply change the panel 

—not the machine. And that’s why Y % . 
big companies as well as small depend Bu ITO wohs Sen simatic 
on Sensimatics to cut accounting & 4 kW CLL 
costs .. . to get far more work done 


in far less time. : “Burroughs” and “Sensimatic”’ are trademarks 





